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PREFACE 

TO 

TWENTY-SECOND  EDITIOK. 


In  preparing  another  duodecimo  edition  of  the  "  Remi- 
niecences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Chftneter,"  I  gbwlly 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  repro- 
ducing some  of  the  materials  which  had  been  added 
to  the  octavo  edition,  especially  that  part  at  page 
322,  etc.,  which  advocated  a  modified  interchange  of 
pulpits  between  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men ;  to  add  also  some  excellent  Scottish  stories 
which  had  been  sent  to  me  by  kind  friec  ^m.  I  am 
desirous  also  of  rei)eating  the  correction  of  an  error 
into  which  we  hud  fallen  in  copying  the  account  of  a 
tooKt  in  the  Highland  form,  which  had  been  kindly 
cuntributtul  by  the  respected  minister  of  Moulin,  in 
the  uctavo  edition  at  page  70.  To  Lowland  concep- 
tions, the  whole  proceeding  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  respectable  company  at  once  becoming  insane ; 
still  it  ought  to  be  correct,  and  the  printer  had,  by 
mistake,  inserted  a  word  that  has  no  existence  in  th« 
Oraclic  language.     The  text  reads — 

"  Lad  tit !  I4id  rii  I    Yo«  tgjtisi  I  70s  ^ua  I " 
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It  ihould  b« 


Slid  ri«  I  8ad  rii  t    Yon  apin  !  jon  ae»in  t 

that  if — *'7on  cheer  again." 

The  demand  for  a  tventy-aeeond  edition  of  a  rolum* 
of  '*  Scottish  Reminiscenoes  "  embracing  lubjecta  which 

are  neceesariljr  of  a  limited  and  local  character a 

demand  which  has  taken  place  daring  the  course  of 
little  more  than  fifteen  years  since  its  tirst  publication — 
proves,  I  think,  the  correctness  of  the  idea  upon  which 
it  was  first  undertaken— vi*.  that  it  should  depict  a 
phase  of  national  manners  which  was  fast  passing 
away,  and  thus,  in  however  humble  a  department, 
contribute  something  to  the  materials  of  history,  by 
exliibiting  social  customs  and  habits  of  thought  which 
at  a  particular  era  were  characteristic  of  a  race.  It 
may  perhaps  be  very  fairly  said  that  the  Reminiscences 
came  out  at  a  time  specially  suitable  to  rescue  theM 
features  of  national  life  and  character  from  oblivion. 
They  had  begun  to  fade  away,  and  many  had,  to  ^iie 
present  generation,  become  obsolete. 

To  those  who  have  not  given  their  attention  to  the 
subject  for  the  elucidation  of  which  this  volume  hiu 
been  written,  I  would  present  two  specimens  of  the 
sort  of  materials  from  which  they  may  expect  to  fin<' 
these  Reminiscences  are  compiled.  They  are  chosen 
to  indicate  a  style  of  life  and  manners  now  fast  fadin" 
away,  and  are  taken  from  a  period  which  lies  within 
the  scope  of  our  own  recollections.  Now,  a  subject 
like  this  can  only  be  illustrated  by  a  copious  ^plica- 
tion of  anecdotes  which  must  show  the  features  of  the 
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{MM.  And  let  me  preniine  that  I  make  um  of  M)m> 
doUui  not  for  the  purpow  of  telling  a  good  stoiy,  tiut 
solely  ill  the  wa/  of  iltntk^ion.  I  ani  quite  certaia 
tliat  there  wan  an  originality,  a  dry  and  humoruua 
mode  of  viewing  pentouH  and  events,  quite  ptatliar  to 
the  (ilder  Scottish  chamctorH.  And  I  am  equally 
certain,  that  their  peculiar  humour  can  only  be  ezhi* 
bited  in  examples.  Fruui  the  lute  Mr.  Erskine  of 
Linlathan  I  received  the  following :  —  Mr.  Erskine 
recollected  an  old  housekeeper  at  Airth,  who  belonged 
to  this  cLiM  of  character.  A  siicech  of  this  Mrs. 
Hend'.'rsun  was  preserved  in  the  family  as  having 
been  made  by  her  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
Iiouj  XVI.  in  1703.  Sh*?  was  noticing  the  violent 
emutiuu  exhibited  by  Mr.  Uruce  of  Kinnaird,  the 
Abyssinian  traveller,  at  the  siui  event  which  had  just 
taken  place,  and  added,  in  the  following  quaint  and 
caustic  terms,  "Tliere's  Kinnaird  greeting  as  if  there 
was  noe  a  saunt  on  earth  but  himsel'  and  the  king  o' 
France."  How  utterly  unlike  anything  that  would  be 
said  on  such  an  occasion  t»v  an  English  jierson  in  the 
SiUne  position  in  life ! 

For  the  same  puqiose,  let  me  introduce  a  charac- 
teristic little  Scottish  scene,  which  my  cousin,  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Burnett  of  Leys,  ust  d  *o  describe  with 
great  humour.  Sir  Thomas  had  i.  tenant  on  his 
estate,  a  very  shrewd  clever  man,  whom  he  was  some- 
times in  the  habit  of  consulting  about  country  matters. 
On  one  occasion  he  came  over  to  Crathes  Castle,  and 
asked  to  see  Sir  TL  >ma.s.  lie  was  accordingly  ushered 
in,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  of  very  simple .    ik'at- 
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ance,  who  gazed  about  the  room  in  a  stupid  vacant 
manner.      The  old   man   began  by  saying  that  h« 
understood  there  was  a  farm  on  the  estate  to  be  lei, 
and  that  he  knew  a  very  fine  young  man  whom  he 
wished  to  recommend  as  tenant      He  said  he  had 
plenty  of  siller,  and  had  studied  farming  on  the  most 
approved  principles— sheep-farming  in  the  Highlands, 
cattle-farming  in  the  Lowlands,  and  so  forth,  and,  in 
short,  was  a  model  farmer.     When  he  had  finished 
his  statement,  Sir  Thomas,  looking  very  significantly 
at  his  companion,  addressed  the  old  man  (as  he  was 
usually  addressed  in  the  county  by  the  name  of  his 
farm)—"  Well,  Drummy,  and  is  this  your  friend  whom 
you  propose  for  the  farm  1"  to  which  Drummy  replied, 
"Oh  fie,  na.     Hout !  that  is  a  kind  o*  a  Fe^l,  a  friend 
(/.«.  a  relation)  o'  the  wife's,  and  I  just  brought  him 
ower  wi*  me  to  show  him  the  place." 

The  question  of  change  in  the  "  life  and  character  " 
of  a  people,  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  remi- 
niscences of  an  aged  individual,  must  always  be  a 
subject  for  deep  and  serious  consideration.     In  the 
case  of  Scotland,  such  changes  comprise  much  that  is 
interesting  and  amusing.    But  they  also  contain  much 
matter  for  serious  thought  and  reflection  to  the  lovers 
of  their  country.     In  preparing  the  present  edition 
of  these  Reminiscences,  I  have  marked  out  many  fur- 
ther changes,  and  have  marked  them  from  a  deep 
feeling  of  interest  in  the  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment of  my  country.     To  my  readers  I  say  that  I 
hope  we  have  all  learned  to  view  such  changes  under 
a  more  seiious  national  aspect  than  a  mere  question 
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of  amasement  or  speculation.     The  Christian,  when 
he  looks  around  him  on  society,  must  observe  many 
things  which,  as  a  patriot,  he  wishes  might  be  perma- 
nent, and  he  marks  many  things  which,  as  a  patriot, 
he  wishes  were  obliterated.     What  he  desires  should 
be  enduring  in  his  countrymen  is,  that  abiding  attri- 
butes  of  Scottish    character   should    be    associated 
amongst  all  men  with  truth  and  virtue — with  honour 
and  kindly  feelings — with  temperance  and  self-denial 
— with  divine  faith  and  love — with  generosity  and 
benevolence.     On  the  other  hand,  he  desires  that 
what  may  become  questions  of  tradition,  and,  in  regard 
to  his  own  land.  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  life,  shall 
be — cowardice  and  folly,  deceit  and  fraud,  the  low 
and  selfish  motives  to  action  which  make  men  traitors 
to  their  God  and  hateful  to  their  fellow-meu. 

It  would  be  worse  than  affectation — it  would  be 
ingratitude— to  disclaim  being  deeply  impressed  by 
the  favourable  reception  which  has  for  so  long  a  time 
been  given  to  these  Reminiscences  at  home,  in  India, 
in  America,  and  in  all  countries  where  Scotchmen  are 
to  be  found. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  enjoyments  which  I  have 
had  in  compiling  these  pages,  to  hear  of  the  kind 
sympathy  which  they  have  called  forth  in  other 
minds,  and  often  in  the  minds  of  strangers ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  describe  the  pleasure  I 
have  received  when  told  by  a  friend  that  this  work 
had  cheered  him  in  the  hour  of  depression  or  of  sick- 
ness— that  even  for  a  few  moments  it  may  have  be- 
guiled the  weight  of  corroding  care  and  worldly  anxiety 
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I  have  been  desirous  of  saying  a  word  in  favour  of 
old  Scottish  life ;  and  with  some  minds,  perhaps,  the 
book  may  have  promoted  a  more  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards hearts  and  heads  of  bygone  days.  And  cer- 
tainly I  can  now  truly  say,  that  my  highest  reward — 
my  greatest  honour  and  gratification — would  spring 
from  the  feeling  that  it  might  become  a  standard 
volume  in  Scottish  cottage  libraries,  and  that  by  the 
firesides  of  Scotland  these  pages  might  become  as 
Household  Words. 


EUINBDKOU,  28  AlKBLIE  PliAOB. 
St,  Andrew'n  Dai/' 


*  TbeM  word*,  "  St.  Andrew  a  Uay,"  wer«  deleted  by  the  t>e«n ;  mm! 
thou(h  be  lived  till  tbe  STth  Ueceiubcr,  he  did  nut  touch  the  proof-ehe«t« 
ktter  the  inh  NuTciubet  187t 
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SCOTTISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

INTBODUCTORY. 

I  WISH  my  readers  alwayr.  to  bear  in  mind  that  these 
Reminiscences  are  meant  to  bear  upon  the  changes 
which  would  include  just  such  a  revolution  as  that 
referred  to  at  page  15  in  the  bonnet  practice  of 
Laurencekirk.  Ther.  is  no  pretension  to  any  re- 
searches of  antiquarian  character;  they  are  in  fact 
Reminiscences  which  come  almost  within  personal 
recognition.  A  kind  friend  gave  me  anecdotes  of  the 
past  in  her  hundredth  year.  In  early  life  I  was 
myself  consigned  to  the  care  of  my  grandunole,  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay,  residing  in  Yorkshire,  and  he  was 
bom  in  1 71 5  ;  so  that  I  can  go  pretty  far  back  on  my 
own  experience,  and  have  thus  become  cognisant  of 
many  changes  which  might  be  extocted  as  a  con- 
sequence of  such  experience. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  better  illustration  of  the  sort  of 
change  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life  that  has 
taken  place  in  something  like  the  time  we  "peak  of, 
than  is  shown  in  the  following  anecdote,  which  was 
kmdly  communicated  to  me  by  Professor  MacGregor 
of  the  Free  Church.     I  have  pleasure  in  giving  it  in 
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the  Professor's  own  words:  —  "I  happened  one  day 
to  be  at  Panmure  Castle  when  Lord  Panmure  (now 
Dalhousie)  was  giving  a  treat  to  a  school,  and  was 
presented  by  the  Monikie  Free  Church  Deacons* 
Court  with  a  Bible  on  occasion  of  his  having  cleared 
them  finally  of  debt  on  their  buildings.  Afterwards 
his  Lordship  took  me  into  the  library,  where,  among 
other  treasures,  we  found  a  handsome  folio  Prayer 
Book  presented  to  his  ancestor  Mr.  Maule  of  Kelly  by 
the  Episcopalian  minister  of  the  district,  on  occasion 
of  his  having,  by  Mr.  Maule's  help,  been  brought  out 
of  jaiL    The  coincidence  and  contrast  were  curiously 

interesting." 

For  persons  to  take  at  various  intervals  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  life,  and  of  the  characters  they  have  met 
with,  seems  to  be  a  natural  feeling  of  human  nature ; 
and  every  one  is  disposed  at  times  to  recall  to  memory 
many  circumstances  and    roany   individuals  which 
suggest  abundant  subjects  for  reflection.     V"  thus 
find  recollections  of  scones  in  which  we  haeo  been 
jcyous  and  happy.     We  think  of  others  with  which 
we  only  associate  thoughts  of  sorrow  and  of  sadness. 
Amongst  these  varied  emotions  we  find  subjects  for 
reminiscences,  of  which  we  would  bury  the  feelings  in 
our  own  hearts  as  being  too  sacred  for  communication 
with  others.     Then,  again,  there  aro  many  things  of 
the  past  concerning  which  we  delight  to  take  counsel 
with  friends  and  contemporaries.     Some  persons  are 
disposed  to  go  beyond  these  personal  communications 
with  friends,  and  having  through  life  been  accustomed 
to  write  down  memoranda  of  their  own  feelings,  have 
published  them  to  the  world.     Many  interesting  works 
have  thus  been  contributed  to  our  literature  by  writers 
who  have  sent  forth  volumes  in  the  form  of  Memoirs 
oj  their  Own  Times,  Perioral  ReeolUetions,  Remarkx  vp<m 
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Past  Scenes,  etc  etc.  It  is  not  vrihAn  the  scope  of  this 
work  to  examine  those,  nor  can  I  specify  the  many 
communications  I  have  from  different  persons,  both  at 
home  and  in  our  colonial  possessions;  in  fact,  the 
references  in  many  cases  have  been  lost  or  mislaid. 
But  I  must  acknowledge,  however  briefly,  my  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  Carruthers,  Inverness,  and  to  Dr.  Cook, 
Haddington,  who  have  favoured  me  with  valuable 
contributions. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  general  quofition 
of  memoirs  connected  with  contemporary  history,  no 
work  is  better  known  in  connection  with  this  depart- 
ment of  Scottish  literature  than  the  History  of  his  Own 
Imes,  by  my  distinguished  relati.e.  Dr.  Gilbert 
Burnett,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Bishop  Burnett's  father. 
Lord  Crimond,  was  third  son  of  my  father's  family, 
the  Burnetts  of  Leys,  in  Kincardineshire.  There  is 
now  at  Crathes  Castle,  the  family  seat,  a  magnificent 
full-length  portrait  of  the  Bishop  in  his  robes,  as 
Prelate  of  the  Garter,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  It 
was  presented  by  himself  to  the  head  of  bis  family. 
But,  as  one  great  object  of  the  Bishop's  history  was  to 
laud  and  magnify  the  personal  character  and  public 
acts  of  William  of  Orange,  his  friend  and  patroii,  and 
as  William  was  held  in  special  pbhorrence  by  the 
Jacobite  party  in  Scotland,  the  Bishop  holdj  a 
prominent,  and,  with  many,  a  very  odious  position  in 
Scottish  Reminiscences  ;  in  fact,  he  drew  upon  himself 
and  upon  his  memory  the  determined  hatred  and 
unrelenting  hostility  of  adherents  to  the  Stuart  cause. 
They  never  failed  to  a"  use  him  on  all  occasions,  and  I 
recollect  old  ladies  i*  iitrose,  devoted  to  the  exiled 
Prince,  with  whom  i  pithet  usually  applied  to  the 
Prelate  was  that  of  "  i.eein'  Gibby 
•  Lyuij;  Gilbert 
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Sach  language  has  happily  become  a  "Reniinia- 
eenoe."  Few  would  be  found  now  to  apply  such  an 
epithet  to  the  author  of  the  History  of  kin  Ovm  Times, 
and  certainly  it  would  not  be  applied  on  the  ground  of 
the  Jacobite  principles  to  which  he  was  opposed. 
But  a  curious  additional  proof  of  this  hostility  of 
Scottish  Jacobites  to  the  memoiy  of  Burnett  has  lately 
come  to  light  In  a  box  of  political  papers  lately 
found  at  Brechin  Castle,  be^nging  to  the  Panmure 
branch  of  the  family,  who,  iu  '15,  were  forfeited  on 
the  ground  of  their  Jacobite  opinions  and  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  Charles  Edward,  there  has  been  found 
a  severe  and  bitter  supposed  epitaph  for  Bishop  Burnett. 
By  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  I  was  per- 
mitted to  see  this  epitaph,  and,  if  I  chose,  to  print  it 
in  this  edition.  I  am,  however,  unwilling  to  stain  my 
pages  with  such  an  ungenerous  and,  indeed,  I  may  say, 
so  scurrilous  a  representation  of  the  character  of  one 
who,  in  the  just  opinion  of  our  Lyon  Ring-at-Aims, 
himself  a  Burnett  of  the  Remnay  branch,  has  charao 
terised  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  as  "  true  and  honest, 
and  far  beyond  the  standard  of  his  times  as  a  Clergy- 
man and  as  a  Bishop."  But  the  epitaph  found  in 
these  Panmure  papers  shows  clearly  tho  prejudices  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  in  fact  only  era- 
bodies  something  of  that  spirit  and  of  those  opinions 
which  we  have  known  as  still  lingering  in  our  own 
Reminiscences. 

If  it  were  not  on  my  part  a  degree  of  presumption, 
I  might  be  inclined  to  consider  myself  in  this  volume 
a  fellow-labourer  with  the  lato  accomplished  and 
able  Mr.  Robert  Chambers.  In  a  very  limited  sphere 
it  takes  a  portion  of  the  same  field  of  illustration.  I 
should  consider  myself  to  have  done  well  if  I  shall 
direct  any  of  my  readers  to  his  able  volumes.     Wlio 
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soever  wished  to  know  what  this  country  reaily  was  in 
times  past,  and  to  learn,  with  a  precision  beyond 
what  IS  supplied  by  the  narratives  of  history,  the 
details  of  the  ordinary  current  of  our  social,  civil,  and 
national  life,  must  carefully  study  the  Domestic  Annals 
of  Scotland.  Never  before  were  a  nation's  domestic 
features  so  thoroughly  portrayed.  Of  those  features 
the  specimens  of  quaint  Scottish  humour  still  remem* 
bered  are  unlike  anything  else,  but  they  are  fast 
becoming  obsolete,  and  my  motive  for  this  publication 
has  been  an  endeavour  to  preserve  marks  of  the  past 
which  would  of  themselves  soon  become  obliterated, 
and  to  supply  the  rising  generation  with  pictures  of 
social  life,  faded  and  indistinct  to  their  eyes,  but  the 
strong  lines  of  which  an  older  race  still  remember. 
By  thus  coming  forward  at  a  favourable  moment,  no 
doubt  many  beautiful  specimens  of  Scottish  Min- 
strelsy have  in  this  manner  been  preserved  from 
oblivion  by  the  timely  exertions  of  Bishop  Percy, 
Ritson,  Walter  Scott,  and  others.  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
his  preface  to  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,  shows  very 
powerfully  the  tendency  in  all  that  lingers  in  the 
memory  to  become  obsolete,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  h\itjust  in  time  to  sav* 
the  precious  relics  of  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Border." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  those  who  have  in  Scotlantl 
come  to  an  advanced  age,  must  have  found  some 
things  to  have  been  really  changed  about  them,  and 
that  on  them  great  alterations  have  already  taken 
place.  There  are  some,  however,  which  yet  may  be 
in  a  transition  state ;  and  others  in  which,  although 
changes  are  threatened,  still  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  changes  are  begun.  I  have  been  led  to  a  con- 
sideration of  impending  alterations  as  likely  to  take 
place,  by  the  recent  appearance  of  two  very  remarkable 
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And  very  interesting  papers  on  subject*  closely  con- 
nected with  great  social  Scottish  questions,  where  a 
revolution  of  opinion  may  be  expected.  These  are  two 
articles  in  Recess  Studies  (IBIO),  a  volume  edited  by  our 
distinguished  Principal,  Sir  Alexander  Grant.  One 
essay  is  by  Sir  Alexander  himself,  upon  the  "  Endowed 
Hospitals  of  Scotland ;"  the  other  by  the  licv.  Dr. 
Wallace  of  the  Greyfriars,  upon  "  Church  Tendencies 
in  Scotland."  It  would  be  quite  irrelevant  for  me  to 
enlarge  here  upon  the  merits  of  those  articles.  No 
one  could  study  them  attentively  without  being 
impressed  with  the  ability  and  power  displayed  in 
them  by  the  authors,  their  grasp  of  the  subjects,  and 
their  fair  impartial  judgment  upon  the  various 
questions  which  come  under  their  notice. 

From  these  able  disquisitions,  and  from  other  prog- 
nostics, it  is  quite  evident  that  sounder  principles  of 
political  economy  and  accurate  experience  of  human 
life  show  that  much  of  the  old  Scottish  hospital  system 
was  quite  wrong  and  must  be  changed.  Changes  are 
certainly  going  on,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  very 
hard  Presbyterian  views  of  some  points  connected 
with  Church  matters  are  in  transition.  I  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  a  past  Sabbatarian  strictness, 
and  I  have  lately  received  an  account  of  a  strictness 
in  observing  the  national  fast-day,  or  day  appointed 
for  preparation  in  celebrating  Holy  Communion,  which 
has  in  some  measure  passed  away.  The  anecdote 
adduced  the  example  of  two  drovers  who  were  going 
on  very  quietly  together.  They  had  to  pass  through 
a  district  whereof  one  was  a  parishioner,  and  during 
their  progress  through  it  the  one  whistled  with  all 
his  might,  the  other  screwed  up  his  mouth  without 
emitting  a  single  sound.  When  they  came  to  a  bum, 
the  silent  one,  on  then   crossing  the  stream,  gave 
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•  nkip,  And  began  whiitltng  with  dl  hit  might,  •>. 
claiming  with  great  triumph  to  hit  companion,  "  I'm 
beyond  the  pariah  of  Forfar  now,  and  I'll  whittle  at 
mnekle  at  I  like."  It  happened  to  be  the  Forfar 
parith  fut-day.  But  a  stUl  ttricter  obtervance  wan 
£.hown  by  a  native  of  Kirkcaldy,  who,  when  atked  by 
hit  companion  dro>^  er  in  the  touth  of  Scotland  "  why  he 
didna  whittle,"  quietly  aniwerod,  "  I  canna,  man ;  il't 
oar  fast-day  in  Kirkcaldy."  I  have  an  instance  of  a 
rery  grim  assertion  of  extreme  Sabbatarian  zeal.  A 
maid-servant  had  come  to  a  new  place,  and  on  her 
mistress  quietly  asking  her  on  Sunday  evening  to  wash 
np  some  dishes,  she  indignantly  replied, "  Mem,  I  hae 
dune  mony  sins,  and  hae  mony  sins  to  answer  for;  but, 
thank  Qod,  I  hae  never  been  sae  far  left  to  mysell  as 
to  wash  up  dishes       the  Sabbath  day." 

I  hope  it  will  nc  .'or  a  moment  be  supposed  we 
would  willingly  throw  any  ridicule  or  discouragement 
on  the  Scottish  national  teudencies  on  the  subject,  or 
that  we  are  not  proud  of  Scotland's  example  of  a 
sacred  observance  of  the  fourth  commandment  in  the 
letter  and  the  spirit.  We  refer  now  to  injudicious  ex- 
tremes, such,  indeed,  as  our  Lord  condemned,  and 
which  seem  a  fair  subject  for  notice  amongst  Scottish 
peculiarities.  But  the  philosophy  of  the  question  it 
curious.  Scotland  has  ever  made  her  boast  of  the 
simplest  form  of  worship,  and  a  worship  free  from 
ceremonial,  more  even  than  the  Church  of  England, 
which  is  received  as.  in  doctrine  and  ritual,  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation.  In  some  respects, therefore, 
may  you  t.iily  say  the  only  standing  recognised  obser- 
vance in  the  ceremonial  part  of  Presbyterian  worship 
is  the  Sabbath  day — an  observance  which  has  been 
pushed  in  times  past  even  beyond  the  extreme  of  a 
spirit  of  Judaism,  as  if  the  sabbatical  ceremonia) 
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were  inado  a  substitute  for  all  other  ceremony.  Jh 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  what  changes  have  taken  place,  what  changes 
are  going  on !  It  may  be  difficult  to  assign  precise 
causes  for  such  changes  having  taken  place  among  us, 
and  that  during  the  life-time  of  individuals  now  living 
to  remember  them.  It  has  been  a  period  for  many 
changes  in  manners,  habits,  and  forms  of  language, 
such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  nxark  in  this  volume. 
The  fact  of  such  changes  is  indisputable,  and  some- 
times  it  is  difficult  not  only  to  assign  the  causes  for 
them,  but  even  to  describe  in  what  the  changes  them- 
selves consist.  They  are  gradual,  and  almost  impercej)- 
tible.  Scottish  people  lose  their  Scotchness;  they  leave 
home,and  return  without  those  expressions  and  intona- 
tions, and  even  peculiarity  of  voice  and  manner,  which 
used  to  distinguish  us  from  Southern  neighbours.  In 
all  this,  I  fear,  we  lose  our  originality.  It  has  not 
passed  away,  but  with  every  generation  becomes  less 
like  the  real  type. 

I  would  introduce  here  a  specimen  of  the  precise 
sort  of  changes  to  which  I  would  refer,  as  an  example 
of  the  reminiocences  intended  to  be  introduced  into 
these  pages.  We  have  in  earlier  editions  given  an 
account  of  the  pains  taken  by  Lord  Gardenstone  to 
extend  and  improve  his  rising  village  of  Laurencekirk  ; 
amongst  other  devices  he  had  brought  down,  as  settlers, 
a  variety  of  artificers  and  workmen  from  England. 
With  these  he  had  introduced  a  hatter  from  New- 
castle ;  but  on  taking  him  to  church  next  day  after 
his  arrival,  the  poor  man  saw  that  he  might  decamp 
without  loss  of  time,  as  he  coiUd  not  expect  much 
success  in  his  calling  at  Laurencekirk ;  in  fact,  he 
found  Lord  Gardenstonc's  and  his  own  the  only  hats 
in  the  kirk — the  men  all  wore  then  the  flat  Lowland 
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i)onnet.  But  how  quickly  times  change !  My  excel- 
lent friend,  Mr.  Gibbon  of  Johnstone,  Lord  Garden- 
stone's  own  place,  which  is  near  Laurencekirk,  tells 
me  that  at  the  present  time  one  solitary  Lowland 
bonnet  lingers  in  the  parish. 

Hats  are  said  to  have  been  first  brought  into 
Inverness  by  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  the  Lord 
President,  w':o  died  in  1747.  Forbes  is  reported  to 
have  p'  anted  the  r>rovo8t  and  bailies  with  cocked 
hats,  w  lich  they  wor  •  only  on  Sundays  and  council 
days,  lb  ut  1760  \  certain  Deacon  Young  began 
daily  to  ..'j«i  a  i  at,  and  the  country  people  crowding 
round  him,  the  Deacon  used  humorously  to  say, 
"  What  do  you  see  about  me,  sirs  ?  am  I  not  a  mortal 
man  like  yourselves  1 "  The  broad  blue  bonnets  I 
speak  of  long  continued  to  be  worn  in  the  Highland 
capital,  and  are  still  occasionally  to  be  seen  there, 
though  generally  superseded  by  the  Glengarry  bonnet 
and  ordinary  hat.  It  is  a  minor  change,  but  a  very 
decided  one. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  which 
give  rise  to  such  "  Reminiscences,"  are  very  numerous, 
and  meet  us  at  every  turn  in  society.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  our  Highland  chieftains.  We 
may  still  retain  the  appellation,  and  talk  of  the  chiefs 
of  Clanranald,  of  Glengarry,  etc.  But  how  different 
is  a  chieftain  of  the  present  day,  even  from  some  of 
those  of  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  as  existing  so 
late  as  1715  or  1745!  Dr.  Gregory  (of  immortal 
mixture  memory)  used  to  tell  a  story  of  an  old  High- 
land chieftain,  intended  to  show  how  such  Celtic 
potentates  were,  even  in  his  day,  still  inclined  to  hold 
themselves  superior  to  all  the  usual  considerations 
which  affected  ordina^  mortals.  The  doctor,  after 
due  examination,  had,  in  his  usual  decided  and  blunt 
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manner,  pronoanced  the  liver  of  a  Highlander  to  b« 
at  fault,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  his  ill-health.  His  patient, 
who  cuuld  not  but  consider  this  as  taking  a  great  liberty 
with  a  Highland  chieftain,  roared  out — "  And  what 
the  devil  is  it  to  you  whether  I  have  a  liver  or  not  1 " 
But  there  is  the  case  of  dignity  in  Lowland  Lairds  as 
well  as  clan-headship  in  Highland  Chiefs.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  need  only  point  to  a  practice  still  lingering 
amongst  us  of  calling  landed  proprietors,  not  as  Mr. 
So-and-so,  but  by  the  names  of  their  estates.  I  re- 
collect, in  my  early  days,  a  number  of  our  proprietors 
were  always  so  designated.  Thus,  it  was  not  as  Mr. 
Carnegie,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Irvine,  etc.,  but  as  Craigo, 
Tillwhilly,  Drum,  etc. 

An  amusing  application  of  such  a  territorial  denomi- 
native system  to  the  locality  of  London  was  narrated 
to  me  by  a  friend  who  witnessed  it.  A  Scottish 
gentleman,  who  had  never  been  in  the  metropolis, 
arrived  fresh  from  the  Highlands,  and  met  a  small 
party  at  the  house  of  a  London  friend.  A  person 
was  present  of  m:st  agreeable  manners,  who  delighted 
the  Scotsman  exceedingly.  He  heard  the  company 
frequently  referring  to  this  gentleman's  residence  in 
Piccadilly,  to  his  house  in  Piccadilly,  and  so  on. 
When  addressed  by  the  gentleman,  he  commenced  his 
reply,  anxious  to  pay  him  all  due  respect — "  Indeed, 
Piccadilly,"  etc.  He  supposed  Piccadilly  must  be  his 
own  territorial  locality.  Another  instance  of  mistake, 
arising  out  of  Scottish  ignorance  of  London  ways,  was 
made  by  a  North  Briton  on  his  first  visit  to  the  great 
city.  He  arrived  at  a  hotel  in  Fleet  Street,  where 
many  of  the  country  coaches  then  put  -up.  On  the 
following  morning  he  supposed  that  such  a  crowd  as 
ho  encountered  could  only  proceed  from  some  "  occa- 
sion," and  must  pass  off  in  due  time.     Accordingly,  a 
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friend  from  Scotland  found  him  standing  in  a  door- 
way, as  if  waiting  for  some  one.  His  countryman 
asked  him  what  made  him  stand  there.  To  which 
he  answered — "  Ou,  I  was  just  stan'ing  till  the  kirk 
had  scaled."  The  ordinary  appearance  of  his  native 
borough  made  the  crowd  of  Fleet  Street  suggest  to 
him  the  idea  of  a  church  crowd  passing  out  to  their 
several  homes,  called  in  Scotland  a  "  kirk  scaling." 
A  London  street  object  called  forth  a  similar  simple 
remark  from  a  Scotsman.  He  had  come  to  London 
on  his  way  to  India,  and  for  a  few  days  had  time  to 
amuse  himself  by  sight-seeing  before  his  departure. 
He  had  been  much  struck  wifii  the  appearance  of  the 
mounted  sentinels  at  the  Horse  Guards,  Whitehall, 
and  bore  them  in  remembrance  during  his  Eastern 
sojourn.  On  his  return,  after  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  on  passing  the  Horse  Guards,  he  looked  up  to 
one,  and  seeing  him,  as  he  thought,  unchanged  as  to 
horse,  position,  and  accoutrements,  he  exclaimed — 
«'  Od,  freend,  ye  hae  had  a  lang  spell  on't  sin'  I  left," 
supposing  him  to  be  the  identical  sentinel  he  had  seen 
before  he  sailed. 

It  is  interesting  to  preserve  national  peculiarities 
which  arc  thus  passing  away  from  us.  One  great 
pleasure  I  have  had  in  their  collection,  and  that  is 
tb*^  nerous  and  sympathetic  communications  I  have 
re  from  Scotsmen,  I  may  literally  say  from 

Sco  .A  tn  aU  quarters  of  the  world;  sometimes 
communicating  very  good  examples  of  Scottish  hu- 
mour, and  always  expressing  their  great  pleasure  in 
reading,  when  in  distant  lands  and  foreign  scenes, 
anecdotes  which  reminded  them  of  Scotland,  and  of 
their  ain  days  of  "  auld  langsyne." 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  national  attachment  so 
strong  in  the  Scottish  character.     Men  return  after 
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long  absence,  in  this  respect,  unchanged ;  whilst  ab- 
sent, Scotsmen  never  forget  their  Scottish  home.  In 
all  mrieties  of  lands  and  climates  their  hearts  ever 
torn  towards  the  "  land  o'  cakes  and  brither  Scots." 
Scottish  festivals  are  kept  with  Scottish  feeling  on 
"Greenland's  icy  mountains"  or  "India's  coral 
strand."  I  received  an  amusing  account  of  an  ebul- 
lition of  this  patriotic  feeling  from  my  late  nuble 
friend  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  who  met  with  it  when 
travelling  in  India.  He  happened  to  arrive  at  a  sta- 
tion upon  the  eve  of  St  Andrew's  Day,  and  received 
an  invitation  to  join  a  Scottish  dinner  party  in  com- 
memoration of  old  Scotland.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  Scottish  enthusiasm.  There  were  seven  sheep- 
heads  (singed)  down  the  table ;  and  Lord  Lothian 
told  me  that  after  <''  iner  he  futng  with  great  applause 
"The  Laird  o'Cock^     " 

Another  anecdote  aiudng  out  of  Scotsmen  meet- 
ing in  distant  lands,  is  rather  of  a  moi'e  serious 
character,  and  used  to  be  told  with  exquisite  humour 
by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  A  settler 
in  Australia,  who  for  a  long  time  had  heard  nothing 
of  his  Scottish  kith  and  Un,  was  delighted  at  the 
arrival  of  a  countryman  direct  from  his  own  part 
of  the  country.  When  he  met  with  him,  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place  between  them : —  Q. 
"  Ye  ken  my  fouk,  friend ;  can  ye  tell  me  gin  my 
faathersalivel"  A. — "Hout,na;  he's  deed."  Q. — 
"  Deed !  What  did  he  dee  o'  ?  was  it  fever  ?"  A.— 
"Na,  it  wasna  fever."     ft— "Was  it  cholera?"   A.— 

Na."  The  question  being  pressed^  the  stranger 
drily  said,  "  Sheep,"  and  then  he  accompanied  the 
ominous  word  by  delicately  and  significantly  [>ointing 
to  the  jugular  under  his  ear.  The  man  had  beeu 
hanged  for  sheep  stealing  ! 
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It  must  always  be  amusing  for  Scotsmen  to  meet 
in  distant  lands,  and  there  to  play  off  on  each  other 
the  same  dry,  quaint  humour  which  delighted  them 
in  their  native  land,  and  in  their  early  days  at  home. 
An  illustration  of  this  remark  has  been  communi- 
cated by  a  kind  correspondent  at  Glasgow.  Mw. 
Hume,  a  tnie  Scot,  sends  me  the  following  dialogue, 
accompanied  by  a  very  clever  etching  of  the  parties, 
from  the  Melbourne  Punch,  August  17,  1871,  headed 
"  Too  PooT,~Night  of  Waverletj  Corrert." 

Southron. — You  here,  Mac !  you  ought  to  have  been 
at  the  concert,  you  know.  Aren't  you  one  of  the 
'  Scots  wha  hae  7 ' 

■^flc. — Indeed  no.  I'm  ane  o'  the  Scots  wha  hae 
na,  or  I  wadna  be  here  the  nicht 

He  would  not  have  stayed  at  home  if  he  had  been  one 
of  the  "  Scots  wha  hae." 

I  am  assured  that  the  genuineness  of  the  following 
anecdote  is  unquestionable,  as  my  informant  received 
it  from  the  person  to  whom  it  occurred.  A  popular 
Anglican  Nonconformist  minister  was  residing  with 
a  family  in  Glasgow  while  on  a  visit  to  that  city, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  a  deputation  from  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society.  After  dinner,  in  replv  to 
aji  invitation  to  partake  (.f  some  fine  Iruit,  he  men- 
tioned to  the  family  a  cv^ous  circumstance  concerning 
himself— vi2.  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  tasted 
an  apple,  pear,  grape,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  green 
fruit.  This  fact  seemed  to  evoke  considerable  sur- 
prise from  the  company,  but  a  cautious  Scotsman, 
of  a  practical,  matter-of-fact  turn  of  mind,  who  had 
listened  with  much  unconcern,  drily  remarked,  "  It's 
a  peety  but  ye  had  been  in  Paradise,  and  there'micht 
na  hae  been  ony  faa."  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the 
cool  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  the  awftil  ques- 
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tioM  connected  with  cbe  ftinenUs  of  friends  ore  ott^n 
apj^ached  by  ScottUh  people,  without  the  leMt  m- 
tuition  or  piipo-e  of  being  irreverent  or  unfeeling. 
Sy  the  kindneW.  of  Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  enabled  to  pve 
J,  authentic  anecdote  of  a  curious  character  lUustwr 
tive  of  this  habit  of  mind,  and  I  amnot  do  better 
than  give  it  in  his  own  words  :-«  An  old  tenant  of 
my  la^  father.  George  Lyon  of  Wester  OgU,  many 
?Ls  ago.  when  on  his  deathbed,  and  h«  end  new  at 
K  hU  wife  thus  addressed  him:  •  Wilhe,  WUlie. 
as  laig  as  ye  can  speak,  teU  us  are  ye  for  your  bunal- 
bap«K.undor«p«ire/'    WUlie  havmg  responded  to 
thU  inquiry,  w  Jnext  asked  if  the  j««rner.  were  to 
have  j,foo«  (gloves)  or  mittens,  the  former  being  «- 
tides  with  fingers,  the  latter  havmg  only  a  thimb- 
piece  ;  and  WiUie,  having  also  answered  this  question, 
was  allowed  to  depart  in  peace." 

There   could   not  be   a  better   example   of  this 
familiar  handUng.  without  meaning  offence,  than  one 
which  has  just  been  sent  to  me  by  a  kind  corres- 
pondent.    I  give  her  own  words.  /'Happening  to 
SS  on  a  poor  neighbour.  I  asked  after  the  children 
^iZ^l  who  li?ed  close  by.    She  repUed.  «  Tliey  re 
no  hame  yet;  gaed  awa  to  the  English  kirk  to  get  a 
dap  d  thJheid.     It  was  the  day  of  cmfirmah^  for 
St   Paul's.     ThU  definition   of  the    'outward   and 
visible  sign'  would  look  rather  odd  in  the  catechism 
But  the  poor  woman  said  it  from  no  disrespect ;  it 
was  merely  her  way  of  answering  my  question.     But 
remarks  on  serious  subjects  often  go  to  deeper  views 
of  reUgious  matters  than  might  be  expected  from  the 

position  of  the  parties  and  tl^«  t«™«  "^J^f  "'^.nttUn 

Of  the  wise  and  shrewd  judgment  of  the  Scottuu 

character,  as  bearing  upon  religious   Pretensions^  1 

b-ve  an  apt  example  from  my  fnend  Dr.  Norman 
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Madeod.  During  one  of  the  late  revivals  in  Scot* 
land,  a  small  fanner  went  about  pimching with  much 
fluency  and  zeal  the  doctrine  of  a  "  full  assurance  " 
of  faith,  and  expressed  his  belief  of  it  for  himself  in 
such  extravagant  terms  as  few  men  would  venture 
upon  who  were  humble  and  cautious  against  presump- 
tioa  The  "preacher,"  being  personally  rather  re- 
markable as  a  man  of  greedy  and  selfish  views  in 
life,  excited  some  suspicion  in  the  breast  of  an  old 
sagacious  countryman,  a  neighbour  of  Dr.  Macleod, 
who  asked  him  what  he  ih  :ght  of  John  as  a  preacher, 
and  of  his  doccrine.  Scratching  his  head,  as  if  in 
some  doubtf  he  replied,  "  I'm  no  verra  sure  o'  Jock.  I 
never  ken't  a  man  sue  sure  d  Heaven,  and  sae  stoetrt  to 
ie  gaing  ta^t."  He  showed  his  sagacity,  for  John 
was  soon  after  in  prison  for  theft. 

Another  story  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  Scottish 
matter-of-fact  view  of  things  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  religious  question  without  meaning  to  be  pro- 
fane or  irreverent.  Dr.  Macleod  was  on  a  Highland 
loch  when  a  storm  came  on  which  threatened  serious 
consequences.  The  doctor,  a  large  powerful  man, 
was  accompanied  by  a  clerical  friend  of  diminutive 
size  and  small  appearance,  who  began  to  speak 
seriously  to  the  boatmen  of  their  danger,  and  proposed 
that  all  present  should  join  in  prayer.  "  Na,  na,"  said 
the  chief  boatman ;  ^'  let  the  little  ane  gang  to  pray, 
but  first  the  big  ane  maun  tak  an  oar."  Illustrative 
of  the  same  spirit  was  the  reply  of  a  Scotsman  of 
the  genuine  old  school,  "Boatie"  of  Deeside,  of 
whom  I  have  more  to  say,  to  a  relative  of  mine.  He 
had  been  nearly  lost  in  a  squall,  and  saved  after  great 
exertion,  and  was  told  by  my  aunt  that  he  should  be 
grateful  to  providence  for  his  safety.  The  man,  not 
meaning  to  be  at  all  ungrateful,  but  viewing  his  pre- 
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wrvation   in    the   purely   hard   malu5Mf-fact   light, 
quietU   answered,  "Weel,  weel.  Mm.  RusaeU;  Pro- 
-         here  or  Providence  there,  an  I  hadna  worked 
sell  I  had  been  drouned." 
Mr  Downie,  the  parish  minister  of  Banchory, 
.oted,  in  my  earUest  days,  for  hU  quiet  pithy 
re      1  ka  on  men  and  things,  as  they  came  before  him. 
His  reply  to  his  son,  of  whose  social  position  he  had 
no  very  exalted  opinion,  was  of  this  class.     Young 
Downie  had  come  to  visit  his  father  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  told  him  that  on  his  return  he  was  to  be 
married  to  a  lady  whose  high  quaUties  and  position 
he  spoke  of  in  extravagant  terms.     He  assured  his 
father  that  she  was  «  quite  young,  was  very  nch,  and 
very  beautiful."   "  Aweel,  Jemmy,"  said  the  old  man. 
very  quietly  and  very  slily,  "  I'm  thinking  there  maun 
be  some  faut."     Of  the  dry  sarcasm  we  have  a  good 
example  in  the  quiet  utterance  of  a  good  Scottish 
phrase  by  an  elder  of  a  Free  Kirk  lately  formed.  The 
minister  was  an  eloquent  man,  and  had  attracted  one 
of  the  town-councU,  who,  it  was  known,  hardly  ever 
entered   the   door   of  a  church,  and  now  came  on 
motives  of  curiosity.     He  was  talking  very  grand  to 
some  of  the  congregation:  "Upon  my   word    your 
minister  is  a  very  eloquent  man.     Indeed,  he  wiii 
quite  convert  me."  One  of  the  elders,  taking  the  word 
in  a  higher  sense  than  the  speaker  intended,  quietly 
replied,  "  Indeed,  BaiUe,  there's  mMcArte  nc«i." 

A  kind  correspondent  sends  me  an  illustration  of 
this  quaint  matter-of-fact  vi.w  of  a  question  as  affect- 
ing  the  sentiments  or  the  feelings.  He  teUs  me  he 
knew  an  old  lady  who  was  a  stout  large  woman,  and 
who  with  this  state  of  body  had  many  aihnents, 
which  she  bore  cheerfully  and  patienUy.  When  asked 
one  day  by  a  friend,  "  How  she  was  keeping,"  she  re- 
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plied,  *•  Ou,  just  middling;  there's  ower  nmekk  o'  mn 
to  be  a'  weel  at  ae  time."  No  Englishwoman  would 
have  given  such  an  answer.  The  same  class  of  clja- 
racter  IS  very  strongly  marked  in  a  story  which  was 
told  by  Mr.  Thomas  Constable,  who  has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  a  good  Scottish  story,  and  teUs  it 
immitably  He  used  to  visit  an  old  lady  who  was 
much  attenuated  by  long  illness,  and  on  going  up 
stairs  one  tremendously  hot  afternoon,  the  daughter 
was  dnvmg  away  the  Hies,  which  were  very  trouble- 
some, and  was  saying,  "  Thae  flies  will  eat  up  a'  that 
remains  o*  my  puir  mither."  The  old  lady  opened 
her  eyes,  an»!  the  last  words  she  spoke  were,  "  What's 
left  o'  me's  guid  eneuch  for  them." 

The  spirit  of  caution  and  wariness  by  which  the 
Scottish  character  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  has 
given  nse  to  many  of  these  national  anecdotes. 

Certainly  this  cautious  spirit  t'^us  pervaded  the 
opmions  of  the  Scottish  architect  who  was  called 
upon  to  erect  a  buUding  in  England  upon  the  long- 
lease  system,  so  common  with  Anglican  proprietore, 
but  quite  new  to  our  Scottish  friend.  When  he 
found  the  proposal  war  to  build  upon  the  tenure 
of  999  years,  he  quietly  suggested,  "  Culd  ye  no  mak 
it  a  thousand  ?  999  years  '11  be  slippin'  awa'." 

But  of  all  the  cautious  and  careful  answers  we  ever 
heard  of  was  one  given  by  a  carpenter  to  an  old  lady 
m  Ghisgow,  for  who  .  he  was  working,  and  the  anec- 
dote is  well  authenticated.  She  had  offered  him  a 
dram,  and  aske  '  him  whether  he  would  have  it  then 
or  wait  till  his  work  was  done— "  Indeed,  mem,"  he 
said,  "there's  been  sic  a  power  o'  sudden  deaths 
lately  that  I'll  just  tak  it  now."  He  wou^  i  guard 
against  contingency  and  secure  his  dram. 
The  foUowing  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  sum* 
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hnmottr: — A  miniat«r  had  been  preMhing  againit 
ooretousneM  and  the  love  of  money,  and  had 
freqaentlj  repeated  how  "  love  of  money  was  the  root 
of  all  evil."  Two  old  bodies  walking  home  from 
ehurch — one  said,  "  An'  wasna  the  minister  Strang 
upo'  the  moneyl"  "  Nae  doubt,"  said  the  other,  rather 
hesitatingly  ;  and  added,  **  ay,  but  it's  grand  to  hae 
the  wee  bit  siller  in  your  haund  when  ye  gang  an 
errand." 

I  have  still  another  specimen  of  this  national,  cool, 
and  deliberative  view  of  a  question,  which  seems  cha- 
racteristie  of  the  temperament  of  our  good  countrymen. 
Some  time  back,  when  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
challenges  to  be  given  and  accepted  for  insults,  or 
supposed  insults,  an  English  gentleman  was  entertain- 
ing a  party  at  Inverness  with  an  account  of  the 
wonders  he  had  seen  and  the  deeds  he  had  performed 
in  India,  from  whence  he  had  lately  arrived.  He 
enlarged  particularly  upon  the  size  of  the  tigers  he 
had  i"et  with  at  different  times  in  his  travels,  and  by 
way  of  corroborating  his  statements,  assured  the  com- 
pj-r  V  that  he  had  shot  one  himself  considerably  above 
frrtv  feet  long.  A  Scottish  gentleman  present,  who 
thought  that  these  narratives  rather  exceeded  a 
traveller's  allowed  privileges,  coolly  said  that  no  doubt 
those  were  very  remarkabh  tigers ;  but  that  he  could 
assure  the  gentleman  there  were  in  that  :.urthem 
part  of  the  country  some  wonderful  animals,  and,  as 
an  example,  he  cited  the  existence  of  a  skate-fish 
captured  off  Thurso,  which  exceeded  halT-an-acre  in 
extent  The  Englishman  saw  this  was  intended  as  a 
sarcasm  against  his  own  story,  so  he  left  the  room  in 
indignation,  and  sent  his  friend,  according  to  the  old 
plan,  to  demand  satisfaction  or  an  apology  from  the 
gentleman,  who  had,  he  thought,  insisted  him.    The 
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nwT»tor  of  the  skate  story  coolly  replied,  "  Wael,  we 
gin  yer  freend  will  t«k'  a  few  feet  aff  the  length  o*  hi« 
tiger,  well  see  what  can  be  dune  about  the  breadth  o' 
the  ikate."  He  was  too  cautious  to  conunit  himself 
to  a  rash  or  decided  course  of  conduct.  When  the 
tiger  was  shortened,  he  would  take  into  consideration 
a  reduction  of  superficial  area  in  his  skate. 

A  ^  nd  correspon '  ^nt  has  sent  me  about  as  good  a 
specimen  of  dry  Scottish  quiet  humour  as  I  know. 
A  certain  Aberdeenshire  laird,  who  kept  a  very  good 
iwultry-yard,  could  not  command  a  fr«sh  egg  for  his 
breakfast,  and  felt  much  aggrieved  by  the  want  One 
day,  however,  he  met  his  grieve's  wife  with  a  nice 
basket,  and  very  suspiciously  going  towards  the  mar- 
ket ;  on  passing  and  speaking  a  word,  he  was  enabled 
to  discover  that  her  basket  was  full  of  beautiful  white 
eggs.  Next  time  he  talked  with  his  grieve,  he  said 
to  him,  "  James,  I  like  you  very  well,  and  I  think 
you  serve  me  faithfully,  but  I  cannot  say  I  admire 
your  wife."  To  which  the  cool  reply  was,  "Oh, 
'deed,  sir,  I'm  no  surprised  at  that,  for  I  dinna 
muckle  admire  her  mysel'." 

An  answer  very  much  resembling  this,  and  as  much 
to  the  point,  was  that  of  a  gudewife  on  Deeside, 
whose  daughter  had  just  been  married  and  had  left 
her  for  her  new  home.  A  lady  asked  the  mother  very 
kmdly  about  her  daughter,  and  said  she  hoped  she 
liked  her  new  home  and  new  relations.  "  Ou,  my  lady, 
she  likes  the  parish  weel  encuch,  but  she  doesna  think 
muckle o' her  man/" 

The  natives  of  Aberdeenshire  are  distinguished  for 
the  two  qualities  of  Iwing  very  acute  in  their  remarks 
and  very  peculiar  in  their  hmguage.  Any  one  may 
still  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Aberdeen  dialect 
and  sec  capital  examples  of  Aberdeen  humour.     J 
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have  been  lupplied  with  a  remarkable  example  of  thii 
combination  of  Aberdeen  shrewdneu  with  Aberdeen 
dialect  In  the  course  of  the  week  after  the  Sunday 
«n  which  aeyeral  elders  of  an  Aberdeen  parish  had 
been  sat  apart  for  parochial  oflScet,  a  knot  of  the  par- 
ishioners had  assembled  at  what  was  in  all  parishes  a 
great  place  of  resort  for  idle  gossiping — the  smiddy 
or  blacksmith's  workshop.  The  qualifications  of  the 
new  elders  were  seven  criticised.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers  emphatically  laid  down  that  the  minister  should 
not  have  been  .satisfied,  and  had  in  fact  made  a  most 
unfortunate  choice.  He  was  thus  answered  by  an- 
other parish  oracle — perhaps  the  schoolmaster,  perhaps 
a  weaver : — "  Fat  better  culd  the  man  dee  nir  he's 
dunef — he  bud  tae  big's  dyke  wi'  the  feal  at  fit  o't." 
He  meant  there  was  no  choice  of  material — he  could 
only  take  what  offered. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Begg,  I  have  %  most 
amusing  anecdote  to  illustrate  how  deeply  long-tried 
associations  were  mixed  up  with  the  habits  of  life  in 
the  older  generation.  A  junior  minister  having  to 
assist  at  a  church  in  a  remote  part  of  Aberdeenshire, 
the  parochial  minister  (one  of  the  old  school)  promised 
his  young  friend  a  good  glass  of  whisky-toddy  after 
all  was  over,  adding  slily  and  very  significantly, 
"  and  gude  smuggled  whusky."  His  Southron  guest 
thought  it  incumbent  to  say,  "  Ah,  minister,  that's 
wrong,  is  it  not  T  you  know  it  is  contrary  to  Act  of 
Parliament."  Tlie  old  Alwrdoiiian  could  not  so  easily 
give  up  his  fine  whisky  to  what  he  considered  an 
unjust  interference ;  so  he  quietly  said,  "  Oh,  Acts 
o'  Parliament  lose  their  breath  before  they  get  to 
Aberdeenshire." 

There  is  something  very  amusing  in  the  idea  of 
what  may  be  called  the  "  fitness  of  things,"  in  regard 
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to iinuff-laking,  which  occurre4  to  an  honest  IIighlan«lcr, 
a  genuine  lover  of  tneeshin.  At  tho  door  of  the  Blair- 
Athole  Hotel  he  obMrved  HtAnding  a  magniticent 
man  in  full  tartans,  and  noticed  with  much  admiration 
the  wide  dimeniions  of  his  nostrils  in  a  Bne  upturned 
nose.  He  accosted  him,  and,  as  his  most  compliment- 
ary act,  offered  him  his  mull  for  a  pinch.  The 
stranger  drew  up,  and  rather  haughtily  said :  "  I 
never  take  snuff."  "  Oh,"  said  the  other,  "  that's  n 
peety,  for  there's  grand  accommodation /"* 

I  don't  know  a  better  example  of  the  sly  Siircaiim 
than  the  following  answer  of  a  Scottish  servant  to  the 
^ioIent  command  of  his  enraged  master.  A  well- 
known  coarse  and  abusive  Scottish  law  functionary, 
when  driving  out  of  his  grounds,  was  shaken  by  his 
carriage  coming  in  contact  with  a  large  stone  at  the 
gate.  He  was  very  angry,  and  ordered  the  gatekeeper 
to  have  it  removed  before  hia  return.  On  driving 
home,  however,  ho  encountered  another  severe  shock 
by  the  wheels  coming  in  contact  with  the  very  same 
stone,  which  remained  iu  the  very  same  place.  Still 
more  irritated  than  before,  in  his  usual  coarse  language 
he  called  the  gatekeeper,  and  roared  out ;  "  You 
rascal,  if  you  don't  send  tliat  beastly  stone  to  h — , 
I'll  break  your  head."  "  Well,"  said  the  man  quietly, 
and  as  if  he  had  received  an  onler  which  he  had  to 
execute,  and  without  meaning  anything  irreverent, 
"  aiblins  gin  it  were  sent  to  heevan  it  wad  be  mair 
out  >)'  your  Lordahip's  waif." 

I  think  about  as  cool  a  Scottish  "  aside"  as  I  know, 
wa.s  that  of  the  old  dealer  who,  when  exhorting  his 

*  This  anecdote  has  been  illuati-ated,  as  taken  from  these  pages, 
hy  a  very  clever  sketch  of  the  ITighlander  and  his  admirer,  in  a 
curious  publication  at  Liverpool  calletl  The  Tobacco  Plant,  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  smoking  and  snuffing. 
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8on  to  practise  honesty  in  his  dealings,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  the  "  best  policy,"  quietly  added,  "/  Aoe 
tried  haith." 

In  this  work  frequent  mention  is  made  of  a  class 
of  old  ladies,  generally  residing  in  small  towns,  who 
retained  till  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living 
the  special  characteristics  I  have  referred  to.  Owing 
to  local  connection,  I  have  brought  forward  those 
chiefly  who  lived  in  Montrose  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  the  race  is  extinct ;  you  might  as  well 
look  for  hoops  and  farthingales  in  society  as  for 
such  characters  now.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  an 
old  lady,  however  quaint,  now  making  use  of  some 
of  the  expressions  recorded  in  the  text,  or  saying, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  a  party  of  which 
she  was  tired,  from  holding  bad  cards,  "  We'll  stop 
now,  bairns ;  I'm  no  enterteened ;"  or  urging 
more  haste  in  going  to  church  on  the  plea,  "  Come 
awa,  or  I'll  be  ower  late  for  the  'wicked  man'" 
—  her  mode  of  expressing  the  commencement  of 
the  service. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  quiet  pawky 
style  for  which  our  countrymen  have  been  distin- 
guished, than  the  old  story  of  the  piper  and  the 
wolves.  A  Scottish  piper  was  passing  through  a 
deep  forest.  In  the  evening  he  sat  down  to  take  his 
supper.  He  had  hardly  begun,  when  a  number  of 
hungry  wolves,  prowling  about  for  food,  collected 
round  him.  In  self-defence,  the  poor  man  began  to 
throw  pieces  of  his  victuals  to  them,  which  they  greedily 
devoured.  When  he  had  disposed  of  all,  in  a  fit  of 
despair  he  took  his  pipes  and  began  to  play.  The 
unusual  sound  terrified  the  wolves,  which,  one  and  all, 
took  to  their  heels  and  scampered  oflF  in  every  direction : 
on  observing  which,  Sandy  quietly  remarked, "  Od,  an 
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rd  kenned  je  liket  the  pipes  sae  weel,  I'd  «  men  ye 
*  spnng  a/br«  supper."  e  " /« 

„,^  imperturbable  mode  of  looking  at  the  events 
of  life  IS  illustratoa  by  perhaps  the  tncri  cautious 
answer  on  record,  of  the  Scotsman  who,  being  asked 
If  he  could  pUy  the  fiddle,  warilj  answered,  "He 
co^dna  wy.  for  he  had  never  tried."    But  take  other 
eases.     For  example:   One  tremendously  hot  day. 
iTl  t!,?^**  stage-coach  system.  I  was  ^oing  down 
to  Portobello,  when  the  coachman  drew  up  to  take  in 
a  gentleman  who  had  hailed  him  on  the  road.     He 
was  evidently  an  Englishman-a  fat  man.  and  in  a 
perfect  state  of  « thaw  and  dissolution  "  from  the  heat 
and  dust     He  wiped  himself,  and  exclaimed,  as  a 
remark  addressed  to  the  company  generally,  «D-d 

.nt '  "X  ^°  °",',  *^^  *°y*^g  ^°'  »  time,  tm  a 
man  in  the  comer  slily  remarked,  « I  dinna  doubt,  sir, 
^ut  It  may.  The  cautiousness  against  committing 
h imsetf  unreservedly  to  any  proposition,  however 
plausible,  was  quite  delicious. 

.ni°'°'^  determined  objection  to  giving  a  categorical 
answer  occurred,  as  I  have  been  assured!  in  regard  to 
a  more  profound  question.  A  party  travelling  on  a 
railway  got  into  deep  discussion  on  theological  ques- 
tions.    Like  Milton's  spirits  in  Pandemonium,  they 

"Rctson'dhigh 
Of  prondence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate— 
\^aV^^  fi*e-will.  fore-knowledge  absolute : 
And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  ImI" 

A  pkin  Scotsman  present  seemed  much  interested 
laH-Tl  "*.wu'  ^"'J^ha^^g  expressed  himself  as  not 
satisfied  with  the  explanations  which  had  been  elicited 
in   the   course  of  discussion   on  a  particular  point 
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regarding  prede«tiii»tion,  one  of  the  party  said  to  him 
that  he  had  obeerved  a  minister,  whom  they  all  knew, 
in  the  adjoining  compartment,  and  that  when  the 
train  stopped  at  the  next  station  a  few  minute^  he 
ooold  go  and  aak  Am  opinion.  The  good  man  accord- 
ingly availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  get  hold 
of  the  minister,  and  lay  their  difficulty  before  him. 
He  returned  in  time  to  resume  his  own  place,  and 
when  they  had  started  again,  the  gentleman  who  had 
advised  him,  finding  him  not  much  disposed  to  volun- 
tary communication,  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  minister. 
«  0  ay,"  he  said,  «  he  had  seen  him."  "  And  did  you 
propose  the  question  to  him  1"  "0  ay."  "And 
what  did  he  say  1 "  "  Oh,  he  just  said  he  didna  ken  j 
and  what  was  mair  he  didna  care  /  " 

I  have  received  the  four  following  admirable  anec- 
dotes, illustrative  of  dry  Scottish  pawky  humour,  from 
an  esteemed  minister  of  the  Scottish  Church,  the  Rev. 
W.  Meams  of  Kinneff.  I  now  record  them  nearly  in 
the  same  words  as  his  own  kind  communication.  The 
anecdotes  are  as  follow :— An  aged  minister  of  the 
old  school,  Mr.  Patrick  Stewart,  one  Sunday  took  to 
the  pulpit  a  sermon  without  observing  that  the  first 
leaf  or  two  were  so  worn  and  eaten  away  that  he 
couldn't  decipher  or  announce  the  text.  He  was  not 
a  man,  however,  to  be  embarrassed  or  taken  aback  by 
a  matter  of  this  sort,  but  at  once  intimated  the  state 
of  matters  to  the  congregation, — ^"My  brethren,  I 
canna  tell  ye  the  text,  for  the  mice  hae  eaten  it ;  but 
we'll  just  begin  whaur  the  mice  left  aff,  and  when  I 
come  to  it  I'U  let  you  ken." 

In  the  year  1843,  shortly  after  the  Disruption,  a 
parish  minister  had  left  the  manse  and  removed  to 
about  a  mile's  distance.  His  pony  got  loose  one  day, 
and  galloped  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the 
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old  glebe.  The  minister's  man  in  charge  ran  aft<?r 
the  pony  in  a  great  fuss,  and  when  passing  a  large 
farm-steading  on  the  way,  cried  out  to  the  farmer, 
who  was  sauntering  about,  but  did  not  know  what 
had  taken  place—"  Oh,  sir,  did  y»  see  the  minister's 
shaalt!"  "No,  no,"  was  the  answer,— "but  what's 
happened  t"  "  Ou,  sir,  fat  do  ye  think  t  the  minister's 
shault's  got  lowse  frae  his  tether,  an*  I'm  frichtened 
he's  ta'en  the  road  doun  to  the  auld  glebe."  "  Weel- 
a-wicht !  " — was  the  shrewd  clever  rejoinder  of  the 
farmer,  who  was  a  keen  supporter  of  the  old  parish 
church,  "  I  wad  na  wonder  at  that.  An'  I'se  warrant, 
gin  the  minister  was  gettin*  hum  frae  his  tether,  he 
wad  jist  tak  the  same  road." 

An  old  clerical  friend  upon  Speyside,  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  on  going  up  to  the  pulpit  one  Sunday  to 
preach,  found,  after  giving  out  the  psahn,  that  he 
had  forgotten  his  sermon.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
objections  were  to  his  leaving  the  pulpit,  and  going 
to  the  manse  for  his  sermon,  but  he  preferred  sending 
his  old  confidential  housekeeper  for  it.  He  accord- 
ingly stood  up  in  the  pulpit,  stopped  the  singing 
which  had  commenced,  and  thus  accosted  his  faithful 
domestic :—"  Annie ;  I  say,  Annie,  we^ve  committed  a 
mistak  the  day.  Ye  maun  jist  gang  your  waa's  hame, 
and  ye'U  get  my  sermon  oot  o'  my  breek-pouch,  an' 
we'll  sing  to  the  praise  o'  the  Lord  till  ye  come  back 
again."  Annie,  of  course,  at  once  executed  her  im- 
portant mission,  and  brought  the  sermon  out  of  "  the 
breek-pouch,"  and  the  service,  so  far  as  we  heard, 
was  completed  without  further  interruption. 

My  dear  friend,  the  late  Eev.  Dr.  John  Hunter,  told 
me  an  anecdote  very  characteristic  of  the  unimaginative 
matter-of-fact  Scottish  view  of  matters.  One  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  a  man  of  dry  humour,  had  a 
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daaghter  who  h*d  for  tome  tine  paMod  the  praod  of 
youth  and  of  beauty.  She  had  become  an  Episco- 
palian, an  event  which  the  Doctor  accepted  Trith  mudi 
good-nature,  and  he  was  asking  her  one  day  if  she 
did  not  intend  to  be  confirmed.  «Well,">e  «ad, 
«I  don't  know.  I  understand  Mr.  Craig  always 
kisses  the  candidates  whom  he  prepares,  and  I  could 
S?Ttand  that."  "  Indeed,  Jeanie."  said  the  Doctor 
slily,  "gin  Edward  Craig  «w«  to  gie  ye  a  kiss,  I  dmna 
think  ye  would  be  muckle  the  waur. '  «    ...  , 

Many  anecdotes   characteristic    of   the    Sco^ 
peasant  often  turn  upon  words  and  ideas  connected 
ISnoly  Scripture.    This  is  not  to  be  considered  a. 
in  any  sense  profane  or  irreverent ;  but  it  arises  from 
the  Bible  being  to  the  peasantry  of  an  older  genera- 
tion their  Ubrary— their  only  book.    We  have  con- 
stant indications  of  this  almost  exclusive  famihanty 
with  Sciipture  ideas.     At  the  late  ceremonial  in  the 
north,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Cani^rbury  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  Bishop's  Church  at  Inverness,  a  number 
of  persons,  amid  the  general  interest  and  kmdly  feehng 
displayed  by  the  inhabitante,  were  viewmg  the  pro- 
cession from  a  hUl  as  it  passed  along.     When  the 
clergy,  to  the  number  c    '•ixty,  came  on,  an  old 
womai,  who  was  watching   vhe  whole   scene  with 
Bome  jealousy,  exclaimed,  at  sight  of  the  surplices, 
«  There  they  go,  the  tohited  sepulchres !       I  received 
another  anecdote  Ulustrative  of  the  same  remark  uam 
an  esteemed  minister  of  the  Free  Chureh :  I  mean  of 
the  hold  which  Scripture  expressions  have  upon  the 
minds  of  our  Scottish  peasantry.    One  of  his  flock  was 
a  sick   nervous   woman,  who  hardly  ever  left  the 
house.     But  one  fine  afternoon,  when  she  was  left 
alone,  she  fancied  she  would  Uke  to  get  a  litUe  air  in 
the  field  adjoining  the  house.     Accordmgly  she  put 
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on  a  bonnet  and  wrapped  herself  in  a  huge  red  thawL 
Creeping  along  the  dyke-aide,  some  cattle  were 
attracted  towards  her,  and  first  one  and  then  another 
gathered  round,  and  she  took  shelter  in  the  ditch  till 
she  was  relieved  by  some  one  coming  up  to  her 
rescue.  She  afterwards  described  her  feelings  to  her 
minister  in  strong  language,  adding,  "And  eh,  sir! 
when  I  lay  by  ^e  dyke,  and  the  beasts  round  a' 
glowerin'  at  me,  I  thocht  what  Dauvid  mauir  hae  felt 
when  he  said — 'Many  bulls  have  compassed  me; 
strong  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round.' " 

W  th  the  plainness  and  pungency  of  the  oId-fashion< 
ed  Scottish  language  there  was  sometimes  a  coarseness 
of  expression,  which,  although  commonly  repeated  in 
the  Scottish  drawing-room  of  last  century,  could 
not  now  be  tolerated.  An  example  of  a  very  plain 
and  downright  address  of  a  laird  has  been  recorded 
in  the  annaJs  of  "Forfarshire  Lairdship."  He  had 
married  one  of  the  Misses  Guthrie,  who  had  a  strong 
feeling  towards  the  Presbyterian  faith  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  up,  although  her  husband  \«i*ii 
one  of  the  zealous  old  school  of  Episcopalians.  The 
young  wife  had  invited  her  old  friend,  the  parish 
minister,  to  tea,  and  had  given  him  a  splendid  **fou,r 
hours."  Ere  the  table  was  cleared  the  laird  came  in 
unexpectedly,  and  thus  expressed  his  indignation,  not 
very  delicately,  at  what  he  considered  an  unwarrant- 
able exercise  of  hospitality  at  his  cost : — "  Helen 
Guthrie,  ye'U  no  think  to  save  yer  ain  saul  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  meal-gimel !" 

The  answer  of  an  old  woman  under  examination 
by  the  minister  to  the  question  from  the  Shorter 
Catechism — "What  are  the  decrees  of  Godt"  could 
not  have  been  surpassed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Kirk,  or  even  the  Synod  of  Port — "  Indeed,  sir, 
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He  kens  that  bert  HimielL"  We  h»re  an  »Mwef 
uulogotts  to  tlmt,  though  not  %o  pungent,  in  %  cate- 
chumen of  the  late  Dr.  Johnston  of  Leith.  She 
•niwered  his  own  question,  patting  him  en  the 
shoulder—"  'Deed,  j"%t  tell  it  yeraell,  honny  doctoi 
(he  was  a  very  handsome  man) ;  naebody  can  tell  it 

better." 

To  pass  from  the  answers  of  "persons  come  to 
years  of  discretion" — I  have  elsewhere  given  ex- 
amples of  peculiar  traiu  of  character  set  forth  in  the 
answers  of  mere  children,  and  no  doubt  a  most 
amusing  collection  might  be  made  of  very  juvenile 
••Scottish  Reminiscences."     One  of  these  is  now  a 
very  old  story,  and  has  long  been  current  amongst 
us :— A  little  boy  who  attended  a  day-school  in  the 
neighbourhood,  when  he  came  home  in  the  evening 
was  always  asked  how  he  stood  in  his  own  ciass.     The 
invariable  answer  made  was,  '*  I'm  second  dux,"  which 
means  in  Scottish  academical  language  second  from 
the  top  of  the  class.    As  his  habits  of  application  at 
home  did  not  quite  bear  out  the  claim  to  so  dis- 
tinguished a  position  at  school,  one  of  the  family 
ventured  to  ask  what  was  the  number  in  the  class  to 
which  he  was  attached.    After  some  hesitation  he 
was  obliged  to  admit :  **  Ou,  there's  jist  me  and  anilher 
lass."    It  was  a  very  praetieai  answer  of  the  little  girl, 
when  asked  the  meaning  of  "  darknr    /'  as  it  occurred 
in  Scripture  reading— ••  Ou,  just     eek  your  een." 
On  the  question.  What  was  th-    "pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness"?  being  put,  to  a  class,  a  little 
boy  answered,  after  consideration — *'0a,  it's  just 
hvgs."     I  did  not  anticipate  when  in  a  former  edition 
I  introduced  this  answer,  which  I  received  from  my 
nephew  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  that  it  would  call 
forth  a  comment  so  interesting  as  one  which  I  have 
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reoeired  from  Dr.  Barber  of  Ulverrton.  He  aendi 
me  an  extract  from  Matthew's  TtomakMim  of  the  SOU, 
#hich  he  received  from  Rev.  L  R  Ayre,  who  po*. 
MMee  a  copy  of  date  1553,  tnm  which  it  appean  Si 
Psalm  xd.  5  wai  thus  translated  by  Matthew,  who 

adopted  his  translation  from  Coveidale  and  lyndale 

"  So  that  thou  shalt  not  need  to  be  afnyed  for  any 
bagge  by  nyght,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  Byeth  uy 
day.  •  Dr.  Barber  ingeniously  remark*— "Ig  it 
possible  the  Uttle  boy's  mother  had  one  of  thew)  old 
Bibles,  or  is  it  merely  a  coincidence  1 " 

The  innocent  and  unsophisticated  answers  of  chil- 
dren on  serious  subjecto  are  often  very  amusing. 
Many  examples  are  recorded,  and  one  I  have  received 
•eems  much    to    the    point,    and    derives  a  good 
deal  of  ito  point  from  the  Scottish  turn  of  the  expres- 
sions.   An  elder  of  the  kirk  having  found  a  little  boy 
and  hU  sister  playing  marbles  on  Sunday,  put  his 
reproof  m  this  form,  not  a  judicious  one  for  a  child  :— 
"  Boy,  do  ye  know  where  children  go  to  who  play 
marbles  on  Sabbath-day  1"    «  Ay,"  said  the  boy, "  Uiey 
gang  doun'  to  the  field  by  the  water  below  the  hntt" 
"No,"  roared  out  the  elder,  "they go  to  helJ,  and  Me 
burned.      The  little  fellow,  reaUy  shocked,  called  to 
his  sister,  «  Come  awa',  Jeanie,  here's  a  man  swearing 
awfully.  ° 

A  Scotch  story  like  that  of  the  little  boy,  of  which 
the  humour  consisted  in  the  dry  application  of  the 
terms  m  a  sense  different  from  what  was  intended  by 
the  speaker,  was  sent  to  me,  but  has  got  spoilt  by  pass- 
ing through  the  press.  It  must  be  Scotch,  or  at  least,  is 
composed  of  Scottish  materials— the  Shorter  Catechism 
•  The  truth  ia.  in  old  English  oMge  " bug"  mgioAta^ntetn 
or  »njthmg  tiut  u  frightful.  Thua  in  Henry  VI.,  3d  PartT^ci 
T.  K.  u.—  "  For  Warwick  was  «  bug  that  fearwl  na  all." 
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«,.!  ^hm  bMoiPM.     A  piper  wu  plying  W»  tnde  in 

«,n  ini  him  that  it  WM  a  tomewhat  "^le  and  profit- 
1«.H  occupation,  went  up  to  him  and  P«P°«^,f?^'j 
L  fi»t  Won  of  the  Shorter  CjjUjrhum.  "  What » 
the  Chi  f  end  of  manl"  The  good  P»P«'; 'J"^ 
'  !••        it  own  businea.,  and  supposing  that  the  ques- 

ti...  h*J  reference  to  some  pipe  ^'l^^^y'^J^T^Jiln 
lu^.t.^  "Na,  I  dinna  ken  the  tune,  but  if  ye U 
vUo  'e  .  rU  try  and  play  it  for  ye. 

I  h  ve  iaid  before,  and  I  would  repeat  the  remark 
^.;,.  .'.,d  again   that  the  object  of  this  work  i.  n. 

,^:;  V,'  -i>u*     We  have  seen  such  collections, 
II   rhu'        ay  of  the  anecdotes  are  mere  Joe  MiUers 
Lnslat  i..  i<  fo  Scotch.     The  purport  of  thww  pages 
rilSeu  .u.vughout  to  iUuBtrate  Scottish  We  ^ 
character,  by  oringing  forward  tho«j  modes  and  forms 
of^mLioi  by  whidi  alone  our  ^tional  pecu^to^ 
can  bd  familiarly  illustrated  and  explamed.     Bendes 
^ttish  replies  and  expressions  which  are  most  cha. 
rStic-and  in  fact  unique  for  dry  humour  for 
;S.Tlnd  exquisite  wit-I  have  ften  «ferred^^ 
consideration  of  dialect  and  proverbs.    There  can  be 
no  douU  there  is  a  force  and  beauty  in  our  Scottish 
llteology,  as  well  as  a  quaint  ^«^o«|  ^^^^/^ 
merely  as  phraseology,  peculiar  to  itself.      I  have 
Token  of  the  phrase  «  Auld  langsyje."  and  of  other 
words,  which  n^y  be  compared  in  their  Anglican  and 
Scottish  form.     Take  the  famJiar  term  oommun  to 
^y  Binging-birds.     The  English  word  Unnet  does 

Xto^?  ^«d'  <^o^-y  «°  "^""'^  °^  tt'  h  word 
Td  of  pastoral  ideas  as  belong  to  our  Scottish  word 

"TSioUect  hearing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod 
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«!▼•  •  DUMt  intemting  account  of  hit  rint  to  Canad*. 
In  the  coum  of  hi.  eloquent  n.mtiro  he  mentioned 
.  conTer.»t.on  he  had  with  a  Scottish  emigrant,  who 
m  general  term,  .poke  favourably  and  gnitefully  of 
n^*  n*'*'\*°  »»",  adopted  country.  B^he  could 
not  Wp  making  thi.  exception  when  he  thought  of 

i"  i^iA^tl"^  °  ^""^  Doon--"But  oh. 
m,  he  Mid.  -  there  are  nae  Unties  V  ti.o  *ud*" 
How  touching  the  word,  in  hi.  own  dialm  I  The 
North  American  wood.,  although  full  of  bird*  of  beauti- 
ful  plumage,  it  i.  well  known  have  no  .inging-biSr 
A  worthy  Scotti.h  Epi«:apal  miniater  o^ne  da/met 
a  town.man  a  breeder  and  dealer  in  dnging-bir.k 
The  mau  toM  him  he  had  ju.t  had  a  child  ^„T  in  hU 
family  and  aaked  him  if  he  would  baptize  it      He 

r1'  h  ^'j^**'^'  ^^<  h-  -aid.  " if  y«U  ji.t  do 
niL  *>^^>  '^«  "«<>.  and  if  ye, i  do  it. 
Ill  ge  ye  the  Untie. '  He  quite  thought  that  th^ 
would  wttle  the  matter  I 

th.^^K^^  T^^  '  "^  "^  «»P^^  the  feelin.' 
bat  the  word  liniie  convey,  to  my  mind  more  of 

th^nT!!L'^  A**!?"^*^*  ^""^  ^«  little  »ong8ter 
than  Unnet  And  thi.  lead,  me  to  a  remark  (whkh  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with)  th.-  ^  ^Scolt^h 
dialect.  «^  peculiarly  rich  ix.  such  tirm.  .f  endear 

al  pretending  to  exhaust  the  8ubje.  t,  I  may  ci  the 
bliowing  a.  examples  of  the  class  if  emis  I  sp,  .k  of 
lake  the  names  for  parents— "Daddie'ar.  '  "Mi   nie  •'' 

My  wee  bit  kmb  ;"  of  a  ^enera!  nature,    'Mv  ain 
kmd  dearie."     "Dawtie."  e;r>ecia]  v   „.ed  to  yoZ     " 
people  described  by  Jamieson  .  d   rlin^^  or  favouri^ 
one  who  is  dau;Ud-i.e.    fon.   ^   or  .lres«S      My' 


\^ 


'I 
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«ioe"  expresses  affection  with  familiarity,  evidently 
dirived  from  jay,  an  easy  transition-as  "  My  jo^ 
Janet;"  "John  Anderson,  my  joe,  John.      Ut  tms 
character  is  Bums's  address  to  a  wife  "  My  winsome 
Lie.  charming,  engaging-"  wee  thmg  £  ^so  to  a 
wife   "My  winsome  marrow"— the  latter  word  sig- 
nifying  a  dear  companion,  one  of  a  pair  closely  alhed 
to  Ch  other  ;  also  the  address  of  Rob  the  Ranter  to 
M^eLaude'r."Mybonniebird."    Now,  we  would 
re^k,  upon  this  abundant  nomenclature  of  kmdly 
^resrions  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  that  it  »»^^^\^ 
interesting  position  as  taken  in  connection  with  ths 
Dtish  Ltfeand  Character,  and  as  a  sct-oft  agamst  a 
frequent  short  and  grumpy  manner.     Itmdicates^w 
often  there  must  be  a  current  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
S  in  the  Scottish  heart,  which  is  so  frequently  re- 
presented to  be,  Uke  its  climate,  "stem  and   wild^ 
There  could  not  be  such  terms  were  the  feeling  they 
express  unknown.    I  believe  it  often  happens  that  in 
the  Scottish  character  there  is  a  vem  of  deep  and 
kindly  feeling  lying  hid  under  a  short,  and  hard  imd 
aomewhat  stem  manner.     Hence  has  arisen  the  Sco^ 
tish  saving  which  is  appUcable  to  such  casea—   ms 
^•X'r  than  his  bite:"  his  disposition  j  o  a  soft^ 
nature  than  his  words  and  manner  would  often  lead 

'°  Th'err'two  admirable  articles  in  BUuk^fs 
Magazine,  in  the  numbers  for  November  f"d  December 
1870,  upin  this  subject.  The  writer  abundantly  vin- 
dicates the  point  and  humour  of  the  Scottish  tongue^ 
Who  can  r^ist,  for  example,  the  epithet  apphed  by 
Meg  Merrilies  to  an  unsuccessM  Fobatio^e^  for  ^^ 
mi^on  to  the  ministry:-"  a  sticketstibbler   »    T^e 

the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  as  a  Pledge  for  a«y 
one's  salvation  :— "  There's  eneuch  between  the  brods 
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^•r  J  \^*^,  *°  °^^  '^^""h  Episcopalian  thiu 
Pithily  descnbe  the  hasty  and  imverent  L^Zoil 
young  EnghBhman  .—'•  He  ribbled  aff  the  p«vew 
hkeamanattheheido'aregiment."  AlargefaLy 
of  young  children  has  been  termed  "a  great  sni 
^^'»  A  ''*'  J  delicious  diy  rejoinder  to  the  ques- 
tion- '  Axe  you  Mr.  So-and-so » "      •  If  s  a'  that's  o' 

Solti^if- *"  .^'  ^"^  ^  ^>  Ihaveheardliord 
Scottish  gentleman  direct  his  servant  to  mend  the 
fire  .y  saying,  "I  think,  Dauvid,  we  wadna  be  the 
waur  o  some  coals. 

There  is  a  pure  Scottish  term,  which  I  have  always 
thought  more  expressive  than  any  English  word  of 
Ideas  connected  with  manners  in  society— I  mean  the 
jord  to  blether,  or  blethering,  or  blethers.  Jamieson 
defines  it  to  "  talk  nonsense."  But  it  expresses^ 
more— It  expresses  powerfuUy,  to   Scottish   people. 

zrvoiSbie""  ''*^'°"'  ^'^'^""^'  ^•^^-*«^'  ^- 

There  is  a  delicious  servantgirlism.  often  expressed 
m  an  answer  given  at  the  door  to  an  inquirer  •  "  Is 
your  master  at  home,  or  mistress  1 "  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  problem  IS  to  save  the  direct  falsehood,  and  yet 
evade  the  visit ;  so  the  answer  is-«  Ay,  he  or  she  is 
at  hame;  but  he's  no  tk" 

m  transition  from  Scottish  txpressims  to  Scottish 
Poetry  is  easy  and  natural.  In  fact,  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  now  belonging  to  Scottish  life  and 
social  habits  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  becoming  with 
many  a  matter  of  reminiscence  of  Poetry  in  the  Scottish 
dmlect,  as  being  the  most  permanent  and  the  most 
famihar  feature  of  Scottish  characteristics.  It  is  be- 
commg  a  matter  of  history,  in  so  far  as  we  find  that 
It  has  for  some  time  ceased  to  be  cultivated  with  much 
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ardoor.  or  to  M.t«ct  much  popularity. .  I^^^Jj*;^"^ 
the  tiiie  of  Bum.,  it  h-  been  lo«iig  »^  ^old  on  Ae 
mibUc  mind.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  Aat  neither 
Scott  nor  Wilson,  both  admirers  of  Bums,  both  copious 
^Ls  of  poetry  themselres.  both  ^  so  distoj^hed 
a.  writers  of  Scottidi  jrou,  Aould  ^^y^^^ 
poetry  strictly  in  the  form  of  pure  Scottish  dialect. 
S5So' Haseldean"  I  l»«dly  admit  to  bean  .«oepU«0L 
It  iTnot  Scottish.  If.  indeed.  Sir  Walter  wrote  the 
scrap  of  the  beautiful  ballad  in  the -Antiquary  — 

"  Now  lumd  your  tongue,  Wth  wife  and  CKk, 
And  liiten,  gre»t  and  nna', 
And  I  wiU  fing  of  Qlenellen'e  Eart, 
That  fought  at  the  red  Harlaw  "— 

one  cwinot  but  regret  that  he  had  not  writt^  mwe 
of  the  «ime.  Campbell,  a  poet  and  f^Scotomtt^ 
L  not  attempted  it.  In  short,  we  do  not  find  ^ 
in  the  Scotlih  dialect  at  all  fa!P<  iip  m  Scotland- 
It  is  every  year  becoming  more  a  niatter  of  r^sarch 
indremSience.  Nothing  new  is  added  to  Aeold 
^ck.  and  indeed  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  Ignorance 

and  want  of  interest  displayed  by  n^y  7?"^  P^T 
m  thU  department  of  literature.     Ho^  ^^^^^^^ 
works  of  Allan  Ramsay,  once  so  popular,  ."^d  ftaU  so 
full  of  pastoral  imagery!     '^^^  ^  "^^^ .^^^ 
editionTof  the  Genii*  Shepherd,  ^^^}^r^!^\^, 
timitedch«s  of  readers.    I  am  «sured  the  boys  of  tihe 
High  School,  Academy,  eto.,  do  .^^^t  care  even  for 
SSna      Aa  noetrv  in  the  Scottish  dialect  is  thus 
Sr^atyOh^pubUcSojttishrmn^ 
it  vW^suitable  to  a  work  of  this  character  to  sup0y 
a  «7of  modem  Scottisk  diakct  imUrs.    This  I  .^ 
Ible  toprovide  by  the  kindne*.  of  our  distmgu^ 
«tiquL^,  Mr.  DaVid  Laing-the  fulne-  «id  con«*. 
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new  of  whose  acquirements  are  only  equalled  by  hu 
readiness  and  courtesy  in  communicating  his  inform*- 
tion  to  others: — 

Scottish  Poets  of  the  Last  Century. 

Allan  Ramsay.  B.  1686.  D.  1767.  His  GmiU 
Shepherd,  completed  in  1726,  and  his  CoUecUd 
Poem  in  1721-1728 

It  cannot  be  said  there  was  any  want  of  successors, 
however  obscure,  following  in  the  same  track.  Those 
chiefly  deserving  of  notice  were — 

Alexander  Ross  of  Lochlee.    B.  1700.    D.  1783. 

The  Fortunate  Shepherdess. 
Robert  Ferousson.     B.  1760.     D.  1774.     Leith 

Races,  Caller  Oysters,  etc. 

Rev.  John  Skinner.  B.  1721.  D.  1807.  Tulloch- 
gorum. 

Robert  Burns.    B.  1759.    D.  1796. 

Alexander,  Fourth  Duke  of  Gordon,  B.  1743. 
D.  1827.     Cauld  KaU  in  Aberdeen. 

Alexander  Wilson  of  Paisley,  who  latterly  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  American  ornithologist  B. 
1766.     D.  1813.     Watty  and  Meg. 

Hector  Macneill.  B.  1746.  D.  1818.  WUland 
Jean. 

Robert  Tannahill    B.  1774.     D.  1810.    Songs. 
James  Hogg.    B.  1772.    D.  1835. 
Allan  Cunningham.    B.  1784.    D.  1842. 

To  tliis  list  we  must  add  the  names  of  lady  Naime 
and  Lady  Anne  Lindsay.  To  the  former  we  are 
indebted  for  "The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  "The  Laird  o* 
Cockpen,"  and  "The  Aula  Hoose;"  to  the  latter  for 
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•*  Attld  Robin  Gray  :"  and  our  wonder  is,  how  tho«e 
who  could  write  w  charmingly  should  have  written  so 

I*have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  general  ques- 
tion  of  Scottish  poetry— of  defending  or  eulogjnng, 
or  of  apologising  for  anything  l^longing  to  it   There 
are  sonV»  ^  broad  Scottish  dialect  of  whjch   the 
beauty  and  the  power  will  never  be  lost.     Words  of 
Bums,  Allan  Ramsay,  and  Lady  Naime,  must  ever 
speak  to  hearts  that  are  wue  to  nature.     I  am  de- 
sirous of  bringing  before  my  readers  at  this  time  the 
name  of  a  Scottish  poet,  which,  though  m  Mr.  Lamg  s 
list    I  fear  is  become  rather  a  reminiscence.     It  is 
fifty  years  since  his  poetical  pieces  were  published  in 
a  collected  form.     I  am  desirous  of  giving  a  special 
notice  of  a  true-hearted   Scotsman,  and  a  genuine 
Scottish  poet,  undor  both  characters     I  look  with  a 
tender  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John 
SKINNER  of  Langside.      He  has  wntten  htUe  m 
quantity,  but  it  is  all  charming     He  was  a  good 
Christian  minister.     He  was  a  man  of  ^'^'^^—^ 
man  of  Uberal  and  generous  feeling.     In  addition  to 
aU  this,  he  has  upon  me  the  claim  of  having  been  a 
Scottish  Episcopalian  divine,  and  I  am  always  re- 
joiced to  see  among  learned  men  of  our  church  sym- 
pathies with  liberalism,   besides  what   «  patristic 
and  theological.     John  Skinner's  name  and  family  are 
much  mixed  up  with  our  church.    'TullocLgomm  was 
father  of  Primus  John  Skinner,  and  grandfather  of 
Primus  W.  Skinner  and  of  the  Rev.  John  Skmner  of 
Forfar     The  youngest  brother  of  TuUochgorum  w^ 
James'  Skinner,  W.S.,  who  died  at  ^j^e^y^^J;  «i^ 
Mas  grandfather  of  W.  Skinner,  W.S.,  EdmburgL 
The  Rev.  J.  Skinner  was  bom  in  Burse,  a  wild  part 
of  Aberdeenshire,  1721.     His  father  was  parochial 
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vhoolmaster  at  Gight  for  nearly  fifty  yean.     He 
worked  hard  under  the  care  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
good  Latin  scholar.    He  gained  a  bursary  at  Aberdeen, 
;vhere  he  studied.     When  he  left  college  he  became 
schoolmaster  at  Monymusk,   where  he  wrote  some 
pieces  that  attracted  attention,  and  Sir  Archibald 
Grant  took  him  into  the  house,  and  allowed  him  the 
full  use  of  a  very  fine  library.     He  made  good  use  of 
this  opportunity,  and  indeed  became  a  fair  scholar 
and  theologian.      Skinner  had  been  brought  up  a 
Presbyterian,  but  at  Monymusk  found  reasons  for 
changing  his  views.     In  June  1740  he  became  tutor 
to  the  only  son  of  Mrs.  Sinclair  in  Shetland.     Re- 
turning to  Aberdeenshire  in  1741,  he  completed  his 
studies  for  the  ministry,  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Dunbar,  and  in  1742  became  pastor  of  Langside. 
He  worked  for  this  little  congregation  for  nearly 
sixty-five  years,  and  they  were  happy  and  united 
under  his  pastoral  charge.     One  very  interesting  in 
cident  took  place  during  his  ministry,  which  bears 
upon    our   general    question    of    reminiscences   and 
changes.     John  Skinner  was  in  his  own  person  an 
example  of  that  persecution  for  political  opinion  re- 
ferred to  in  Professor  Macgregor's  account  of  the  large 
prayer-book  in  the  library  at  Panmure.    After  the  '45, 
Episcopalians  were  treated  with  suspicion  and  seve- 
rity.    The  severe  laws  passed  against  Jacobites  were 
put  in  force,  and  poor  Skinner  fined. 

However,  better  and  more  peaceful  times  came 
round,  and  all  that  John  Skinner  had  undergone  did 
not  sour  his  temper  or  make  him  severe  or  misan- 
thropical As  a  pastor  lie  seems  to  have  had  tact,  as 
well  as  good  temper,  in  the  management  of  his  flock, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  anecdote: — 
Talking  with  an  obstinate  self-confident  farmer,  when 
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the  ponyersation  happened  to  turn  on  the  tubject  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  fanner  would  not  be  eon- 
▼inced  that  the  earth  moved  at  all.     "  Hoot,  minuter," 
the  man  roared  out;  "d'ye  see  the  earth  never  gaea 
oot  o*  the  pairt,  and  it  maun  be  that  the  aun  gaea 
round :  we  a*  ken  he  rises  i'  the  east  and  seU  i'  the 
west"    Then,  as  if  to  silence  all  argument,  he  added 
triumphantly,  "As  if  the  sun  didna  gae  round  the 
earth,  when  it  is  said  in  Scripture  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded   the    sun   to  stand  still!"     Mr.  Skinner, 
finding  it  was  no  use  to  argue  further,  quietly  an- 
swered, "  Ay,  it's  vera  true ;  the  sun  was  commanded 
to  stand  still,  and  there  he  stands  still,  for  Joshua 
never  tauld  him  to  tak  the  road  again."    I  have 
said  John  Skinner  wrote  little  Scottish  poetiy,  but 
what  he  wrote  was  rarely  good.     His  prose  works 
extended  over  three  volumes  when  they  were  col- 
lected by  his  son,  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  but  we  have 
no  concern  with  them.     His  poetical  pieces,  by  which 
his  name  will  never  die  in  Scotland,  are  the  "  Reel 
of  TuUochgorum  '  and  the  "  Ewie  with  the  Crooked 
Horn,"  charming  Scottish  songs, — one  the  perfection 
of  the  lively,  the  other  of  the  pathetic.    It  is  quite 
enough  to  say  of  "  TuUochgorum "  (by  which  the 
old  man  is  now  always  designated),  what  was  said  of 
it  by  Robert  Bums,  as  "  the  first  of  songs,"  and  as 
the  best  Scotch  song  Scotland  ever  saw. 

I  have  brought  in  the  following  anecdote,  exactly 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  of  October  4,  1859, 
because  it  introduces  his  name. 

"  The  late  Rev.  John  Skinner,  author  of  *  Annals  of 
Scottish  Episcopacy,*  was  his  grandson.  He  was  first 
appointed  to  a  charge  in  Montrose,  from  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Banff,  and  ultimately  to  Forfar.  After 
he  had  left  Montrose,  it  reached  his  ears  that  an  ill- 
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mtowd  inwiuAtion  wm  circulating  there  that  he 
had  been  indaood  to  leave  this  town  by  the  temp- 
totion  of  a  better  income  and  of  fat  pork,  which,  it 
would  appear,  was  plentiful  in  the  locality  of  his  new 
incumbency.  Indignant  at  such  an  aspersion,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  directed  to  his  maligners  vindicating 
himself  sharply  from  it,  which  he  showed  to  his  grand- 
ftther,  John  Skinner  of  Langside,  for  his  approval 
The  old  gentleman  objected  to  it  as  too  lengthy,  and 
proposed  the  following  pithy  substitute  :— 

"' Had  Skinner  b«en  of  carnal  mind, 
Aa  strangely  ye  anppoee, 
Or  had  he  eren  been  fond  of  swine. 
He'd  ne'er  have  left  Montroae."* 

But  there  is  an  anecdote  of  John  Skinner  which 
should  endear  his  memory  to  every  generous  and 
loving  heart.  On  one  occasion  he  was  passing  a  small 
dissentmg  place  of  worship  at  the  time  when  the 
congregation  were  engaged  in  singing :  on  passing  the 
door— old-fashioned  Scottish  Episcopalian  as  he  was 
-he  reverently  took  off  his  hat.  His  companion  said 
to  him,  What !  do  you  feel  so  much  sympathy  with 
this  Anti Burgher  congregation  1"  "No,"  said  Mr 
^ner,  «but  I  respect  and  love  any  of  my  fellow- 
Omstians  who  are  engaged  in  singing  to  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  J^us  Chnst."  Well  done,  old  TuUochiorum  I 
thy  name  sha^l  be  loved  and  honoured  by  every  true 
liberal-mmded  Scotsman. 

Yes!  Jfc.  Skinner's  experience  of  the  goodness  of 
bod  and  of  the  power  of  grace,  had  led  him  to  the 
conviction  that  the  earnest  song  of  praise,  that  comes 
from  the  heart  of  the  sincere  believer  in  Christ,  can 
go  up  to  Heaven  from  the  humblest  earthly  house  of 
prayer,  and  be  received  before  the  throne  of  grace  as 
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•MtpUbly  M  the  high  and  iolemn  wnrica  of  the  lofty 
cathedral, 

••Wlwre,  from  the  long-dmwn  aide  and  frrtted  rault, 
The  pealing  anthem  iwella  the  note  of  pniw." 

We  must  firmly  believe  that,  obsolete  as  the 
dialect  of  Scotland  may  become,  and  its  words  and 
expresttons  a  matter  of  tradition  and  of  remmiscence 
with  many,  stUl  there  are  Scottish  lines,  and  broad 
Scottish  lines,  which  can  never  cease  to  hold  their 
place  in  the  affections  and  the  admiration  of  mnu- 
merable  hearU  whom  they  have  charmed.  Can  the 
choice  and  popuUur  ScottUh  verses,  endeared  to  us 
by  so  many  kindly  associations  of  the  past,  and  by 
so  many  beauties  and  poetical  graces  of  theb  own, 
ever  lose  their  attractions  for  a  Scottish  heart  1  Ihe 
charm  of  such  strains  can  never  die. 

I  think  one  subsidiary  cause  for  permanency  m  the 
popularity  still  belonging  to  particukr  Scottish  sangi 
has  proceeded  from  their  association  with  bcottish 
wwwic.    The  melodies  of  Scotland  can  never  die.     In 
the  best  of  these  compositions  there  is  a  pathos  and  a 
feeling  which  must  preserve  them,  however  simple  in 
their  construction,  from  being  vulgar  or  commonplace. 
Mendelssohn  did  not  disdain  taking  Scottish  airs  as 
themes  for  the  exercise  of  his  profound  science  and 
his  exquisite  taste.     It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted 
that  singing  of  Scottish  songs  in  the  perfection  of  their 
style— at  once  pathetic,  graceful,  and  charactenstie-— 
is  not  so  often  met  with  as  to  remove  all  apprehension 
that  ere  long  they  may  become  matters  only  of  remi- 
niscence.    Many  accomplished  musicians  often  neglect 
entirely  the  cultivation  of  their  native  melodies,  under 
the  idea  of  their  being  inconsistent  with  the  elegance 
and  science  of  high-chws  music.    They  commit  a  mis- 
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take.     When  judicionsly  and  tastefully  perfonned.  it 
13  ft  charming  style  of  music,  and  wiU  always  ere 
plwmire  to  the  intelligent  hearer.     I  have  heid  two 
young  friends,  who  hare  attained  great  skiU  in  sden- 
tific  and  ekborate  compositions,  execute  the  simple 
song  of  «  Low  down  in  the  Broom."  with  an  effect  I 
shaU  not  eanly  forget     Who  that  has  heard  the 
Countes.  of  Essex,  when  Miss  Stephens,  ring  "Auld 
Robm  OTKjr  can  ever  lose  the  impreirion  of  her 
heart-touchmg  notes?    In  the  case  of  "Auld  Robin 
Oray,    the  song  composed  by  Lady  Anne  Lindsay, 
although  very  beautiful  in  itself,  has  been.  I  think 
a  good  deal  indebted  to  the  air  for  its  great  and^ 
tmued  popnlanty.     The  history  of  that  tender  and 
appropriate  melody  is  somewhat  curious,  and  not  gene- 
rally known.     The  author  was  not  a  Scotsman     It 
was  composed  by  the  Rev.   Mr.   Leves.  wctor  of 
Wrington  in  Somersetshire,  either  early  in  this  century 
or  just  at  the  close  of  the  last.     Mr.  Leves  was  fond 
Of  music,  and  composed  several  songs,  but  none  ever 
gamed  any  notice  except  his  "Auld  Robin  Gray"  the 
popularity  of  which  has  been  marveUous.     I  knew 
the  family  when  I  lived  in  Somersetshire,  and  had 
met  them  m  Bath.     Mr.  Leves  composed  the  air  for 
his  daughter,  Miss  Bessy  Leves,  who  was  a  pretty 
girl  and  a  pretty  singer. 

I  cannot  but  deeply  regret  to  think  that  I  should 
in  these  pages  have  any  ground  for  ckssing  Scottish 
poetry  and  Scottish  ain  amongst  "Reminiscences." 
It  IS  a  department  of  literature  where,  of  course,  there 
must  be  seUchm,  but  I  am  convinced  it  will  repay  a 
careful  cultivation.  I  would  recommend,  as  a  copious 
and  judiaous  selection  of  Scottish  tunes,  «  The  Scot- 
tish  Minstrel,"  by  R.  A.  Smith  (Ptirdie.  Edinburgh), 
mere  are  the  wtKda,  also,  of  a  vast  rumber  of  Scottish 
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songs,  bat  the  Moonnt  of  their  anUkonhiip  b  rmj  do- 
feetire.  Then,  sgsin,  foi  the  fine  Soottidi  hslUds  ci 
an  older  period,  we  hare  two  Mlminible  coUeetion»— 
one  by  Mr.  R  Chunbers,  tad  one  by  the  Ute  Professor 
Aytoun.  For  Scottish  dialect  songs  of  the  more 
modem  type,  a  copious  collection  will  be  found  (exclu- 
sive of  Bums  and  Allan  Ramsay)  in  small  volumes 
published  by  David  Robertson,  Glasgow,  at  intervals 
from  1832  to  1863,  under  the  title  of  fFhittUbinkie. 

But  there  are  more  than  lines  of  Scottish  poetry 
which  may  become  matter  of  reminiscence,  and  more 
than  Scottish  song  melodies  which  may  be  forgotten. 
There  are  strains  of  Scottish  psajjiody  of  which  it 
would  be  more  sad  to  think  that  thejf  possibly  may 
have  lost  their  charm  and  their  hold  with  Scottish 
people.     That  such  psalmody,  of  a  peculiar  Scottish 
class  and  character,  has  existed,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  has  knowledge  or  recollection  of  past  days.     In 
glens  and  retired  passes,  where  those  who  fled  from 
persecution  met  together — on  the  moors  and  heaths, 
where  men  suffering  for  their  faith  took  refuge— -in 
the  humble  worship  of  the  cottar's  fireside — were  airs 
of  sacred  Scottish  melody,  which  were  well  calculated 
to  fan  the  heavenward  flanie  which  was  kindled  in 
lays  of  the  "  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel."    These  psalm- 
tunes  are  in  their  way  as  peculiar  as  the  song-tunes 
we  have  referred  to.     Nothing  can  be  more  touching 
than  the  description  by  Bums  of  the  tT.omestic  psalmody 
of  his  father's  cottage.     Mr.  R.  Chambers,  in  his  Life 
of  Bums,  informs  us  that  the  poet,  during  his  father's 
infirmity  and  after  his  death,  had  himself  sometimes 
conducted  family  worship.     Happy  days,  ere  he  had 
encountered  the  temptations  of  a  world  in  which  he 
had  too  often  fallen  before  the  solicitations  of  guilty 
passion !  and  then,  beautifully  does  he  describe  the 
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ehaiBoUriatie  ftntunt  of  this  portion  of  the  oottar** 
worship.  How  ■demnly  he  enumerates  the  peahn- 
tttnei  uraail)  nude  nse  of  on  raoh  oooaoone,  and 
dieeriminatee  the  ehwaoter  of  each : 

"Thqr  ehut  tMr  utlMs  notM  in  aiiBpla  gniN  • 

IV7  tone  thtir  hMrti,  hj  far  tb«  noblwk  dm : 
PMbapt  OuxDH'e  wild  wtrbliag  m«wuw  ria^ 
Or  pidntivt  MAsmi.  worth j  of  th*  aam^ 
Or  aobb  tmvK  bMto*  tb*  hMrrawud  fluM." 

He  was  not,  aUu  t  alwa;^  diapoeed  in  after  life  to 
rererenoe  thaw  sacred  melodies  as  he  had  done  in  his 
yooth/bl  days.    In  his  poem  of  "  The  Holy  Fair,"  ha 
less  leyerwitly  addnoes  mention  of  these  sacred  asia  :^ 
*'Kow  tarn  th*  PmIbu  o'  Dtvid  oww. 
And  lih  wP  holy  oluigoar. 
O*  doabl*  Torae  emnc  gie  nt  foor. 
An'  akirl  np  the  Bangor." 

These  tones  seem  to  have  been  strictly  and  ex* 
clusiTely  national  In  proof  of  such  psalmody  being 
quite  national,  I  have  been  told  that  many  of  these 
tunes  were  composed  by  artisans,  such  as  builders, 
joiners,  blacksmiths,  etc. 

Several  of  the  psalm-tunes  more  peculiar  to  Scotland 
are  no  doubt  of  an  early  date.  In  Ravenscroft's 
PsalvUf  published  with  the  music  in  four  parts  in 

1 62 1 ,  he  gives  the  names  of  seven  as  purely  Scottish 

King'Sy  Duke's,  Abbey,  Dmfermiine,  Dundee,  OUugow, 
Martyrs.  I  was  used  to  hear  such  psalmody  in  my 
early  days  in  the  parish  church  of  Fettercaim,  where 
we  always  attended  during  summer.  It  had  all  the 
simple  characteristics  described  by  Bums,  and  there 
was  a  heartiness  and  energy  too  in  the  congregation 
when,  as  he  expresses  it,  they  iised  to  "  skirl  up  the 
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Bangor,-  of  which   the  effecU   lUll  haiig  in   my 
r«»Uection.     At  that  time  there  prerailed  the  cunoue 
ctistom,  when  eome  of  the  pMdmi  were    Bung,  of 
reading  out  »  iingle  Un*',  and  when  that  waj  rang 
another  line  wa»  read,  and  so  throughout.*     Thui,  on 
singing  the  60th  psalm,  the  first  line  sounded  thus  :— 
"Our  God  $kaU  com,  and  shall  no  more ;"  when  that 
was  sung,  there  came  the  next  startling  announce- 
ment— "  Be  tiUnt,  but  ipeak  out."    A  rather  unfortunate 
juxtaposition  was  suggested  through  this  custom,  which 
we  are  assured  really  happened  in  the  church  of 
Irrine.    The  precentor,  after  having  given  oat  the 
first  line,  and  having  observed  some  members  of  the 
famUy  from  the  castle  struggling  to  get  through  the 
crowd  on  a  sacramental  occasion,  cned  out,  "L^  the 
noble  family  of  Eglinton  pass,"  and  then  added  the 
line  which  foUowed  the  one  he  had  just  given  out 
rather   mal-apropos— "  i\rof   stand   in   smners   waff. 
One  peculiarity  I  remember,  which  was,  dosmg  the 
strain  sometimes  by  an  interval  less  than  a  semitone ; 
instead  of  the  half-note  preceding  the  close  or  key-note, 
they  used  to  take  the  juarter-note,  the  effect  of  which 
had  a  peculiar  gurgling  sound,  but  I  never  heard  it 
elsewhere.     It  may  be  said  these  Scottish  tunes  were 
unscientific,  and  their  performance  rude.     It  may  be 
so  but  the  effect  was  striking,  as  I  recall  it  through 
the  vista  of  threescore  years  and  ten.     Great  advances, 
no  doubt,  have  been  made  in  Scotland  m  congrega- 
tional  psalmody  ;  organs  have  in  some  instances  been 
adopted;   choire  have    been   organised    with    great 
effort  by  choirmasters  of  musical  taste  and  skill.     Hut 
I  hope  the  spirit  of  piety,  which  in  past  times  once 

•  As  Ikr  ••  I  «n  sware  the  only  placa  in  which  it  i«  prectiaed 
»t  wTMcnt  (July  1872),  ia  in  the  Free  Church,  Brodick,  Arran. 
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ueonpanied  th«  oW  Sc  ttUh  iwalni,  whether  MUg  in 
the  eburoh  or  at  homt  )uw  not  departed  with  the 
rauMo.  Its  better  emot  iOM  are  r  t,  I  hope,  to  heeoine 
a  "Reminiieence." 

There  wa«  no  doubt  r  jmetime*  a  degree-  of  noUe  in 
the  pealmody  more  than  W8'<  consistent  with  good 
tart«»  but  this  often  proceeded  irom  the  enme%ineii  of 
i  «  ''ho  joined.  I  recoUect  at  Banchory  an  honest 
fellow  who  sang  so  loud  that  he  annoyed  his  fellow 
worahippers,  and  the  mini^r  even  rebuked  hiro  for 
"skirling"  so  loud.  Jsmes  was  not  quite  patient 
under  these  hints,  and  declared  to  iouMof  his 
friend*  that  h**  was  m^olved  to  sing  to  the  praise  of 
G.)d,  aa  he  said,  "gin  i  should  crack  the  waas  o'  the 
honaa." 

Going  from  sacred  tunes  to  acroH  words,  a  good 
many  changes  ).ave  taken  place  in  ti-'i  little  history 
of  our  own  psalm. -dy  ava  h  mmiugy.  When  I  first 
came  to  Edinburgh,  for  ,.wliii&  wo  m-vde  use  of  the 
mild  and  vapid  new  ve^si  n  of  Tate  and  Brady ;— for 
hymns,  almmt  each  c<.  igregation  had  its  own 
selection— and  there  were  hymn  books  of  Dundee 
Perth,  Ghugow,  etc.  The  Estabiiahed  Church  used 
the  old  rough  psalter,  with  paraphrases  by  Logan,  etc., 
aud  a  few  hymns  added  by  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly.  There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general 
tendency  in  the  Episcopal  Church  to  adopt  at  present 
the  extensive  collection  called  "  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem,"  containing  386  pieces.  Copies  of  the  words 
alone  are  to  be  procured  for  one  penny,  and  the  whole, 
with  tunes  attached,  to  be  procured  for  la  6d.  The 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  are  not  set  forth  with 
•ny  Ecclesiastical  sanction.  It  is  supposed,  however, 
that  there  will  be  a  Hymnal  published  by  the  Church 
of  England  on  authority,  and  if  so,  our  Church  will 
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be  likely  to  adopt  it  The  EtUbliahed  Chtuch 
Hymnal  Committee  have  lately  lanetioned  a  very 
intererting  coUection  of  200  pieces.  The  compilation 
hai  been  made  with  liberality  of  feeling  ai  well  ai 
with  good  taate.  There  are  several  of  Neale's  transla. 
tions  from  medieval  hymns,  several  from  John  Keble, 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  Te  Denm  taken 
literally  from  the  Pnqrer-Book. 

This  mention  of  Scottish  Psahnody  and  Scottish 
Hymnology,  whether  for  private  or  for  public  worship, 
naturally  brings  us  to  a  very  important  division  of 
our  subject ;  I  mean  the  general  question  of  remini- 
scences of  Scottish  religious  feelings  and  observances ; 
and  first  in  xegBxd  to  Scottihh  clergy. 

My  esteemed  friend,  Lord  Neaves,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  combines  with  his  great  legal  knowledge  and 
high  literary  acquirements  a  keen  sense  of  the  humor- 
ous, has  sometimes  pleasantly  complained  of  my 
drawing  so  many  of  my  specimens  of  Scottish  humour 
from  sayings  and  doings  of  Scottish  ministers.     They 
were  a  shrevs'd  and  observant  race.  They  lived  amongst 
their  own  people  from  year  to  year,  and  understood  the 
Scottish  type  of  character.     Their  retired  habits  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  their  parishioners  gave  rise  to 
many  quaint  and  racy  communications.     They  were 
excellent  men,  well  suited  to  their  pastoral  work,  and 
did  much  good  amongst  their  congregations;  for  it 
should  be  always  remembered  that  a  national  church  re- 
quires a  sympathy  and  resemblance  between  the  pastors 
and  the  flocks.    Both  will  be  found  to  change  together. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  mind  in  recording 
these  stories,  than  the  idea  of  casting  ridicule  upon 
such  an  order  of  men.     My  own  feelings  as  a  Scots- 
man, with  all  their  ancestral  associations,  lead  me  to 
cherish  their  memory  with  pride  and  deep  interest.  I 
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may  appeal  also  to  fhe  fact  that  many  conlributicn. 
to  fhiB  volume  are  voluntary  offerinj^  from  dS 
S'of  I'p'^f  '^.'^'  ^^""^^  ^^  Scotland  «  weU 
man  tt  Z^f""^  '""^  °^  ''^''  Presbyterian  com 
XT^'-  }  ^^'  "^  P«"on8  enjoy  these  stories  mor« 
than  mmis ters  themselves.  I  recollect  many  y^^ 
ago  travel  mg  to  Perth  in  th.  old  stage-coach  da^ 

was  a  most  amusing  companion,  and  full  of  st  me. 
the  quaint  humour  of  which  accorded  with  his  own 
disposition  When  we  had  come  through  G lei  fZ 
of^DrTn'' wfth'^^^^^"^  ^'^V^  were'in  the'pS 
dote  of  a  bri  W  '*'•  ^'°°"''  ^^  introduced  an  anec 
dote  of  a  brother  minister  net  of  a  brilliant  order  of 
mmd,  who  had  terminated  in  thi.  place  a  course  of 
appomtments  in  the  Church,  the  nles  of  whTh  at 
least,  were  of  an  ominous  character  for  a  peS  of 
unimaginative  temperament.     The  worthy  ^mTh^^ 

Msistant  at  Dull,  a  parish  near  Aberfeldv  in  th^ 
Presbytery  of  Weem;  and  had  here  eS  hi^^days 
and  his  clerical  career  as  minister  of  Dron,  ^ 

n  Jonir  T  ^  "'^  :^""^'  '^'^^  ^^«  «'d«r  school  of 
an  dotes  S'l  ""P^^^  "^""^  °^  °"^  ^-^^  amusing 
v^l  ull  ^  ?"''  P'''««'  ^°"'^  suffer  deplorably 
were  all  the  anecdotes  taken  away  which  tumTon 
hcrpecuhanties  of  dialect  an<l  demeanour.    I  tS 

o//    K^.f"""^^^^^^^*^'''  '^^'  "Pon  no  c  ass   of 

ocnety  has  there  been  a  greater  change  durinTthe 

last  himdred  years  than  on  the  Scotch  cler^  „ 

lnl^\  u'  '"^''^'  n>'ght,from  many  circum. 
stances,  have  been  expected.  The  improved  facilitiTa 
for  locomotion  have  had  effect  upon^he  wth^S 

Tb^ri^inr  1  fr  '^'^""^'^  Uhes."he  r« 
liberal  and   extended   course   of  study  at   Scottish 
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colleges,  the  cheaper  and  wider  diffusion  of  books  on 
general  literature,  of  magarines,  newspapers,  and 
reviews.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  add  that  candidates 
for  the  ministry  now  more  generally  oripnate  from 
the  higher  educated  cksses  of  society.  But  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Scottish  ministers  of  the  days  that 

are  gone !  j         v   i 

The  Scottish  clergy,  from  having  mixed  so  httle 
with  life,  were  often,  no  doubt,  men  of  simple  hab  ? » 
and  of  very  childlike  notions.    The  opinions  and  feel- 
ings which  they  expressed  were  often  of  a  cast,  which, 
amongst  persons  of  more  experience,  would  appear  to 
be   not   always   quite   consistent  with   the   clerical 
character.    In  them  it  arose  from  their  having  nothing 
conventional  about  them.     Thus  I  have  heard  of  an 
old  bachelor  clergyman  whose  landlady  declared  he 
used  to  express  an  opinion  of  his  dinner  by  the  grace 
which  he  made  to  follow.     When  he  had  had  a  good 
dinner  which  pleased  him,  and  a  good  glass  of  beer 
with  it,  he  poured  forth  the  grace,  "  For  the  riches  of 
thy  bounty  and  its  blessings  we  offer  our  thanks." 
When  he  had  had  poor  fare  and  poor  beer,  his  grace 
was,  "  The  least  of  these  thy  mercies." 

Many  examples  of  the  dry,  quaint  humour  of  the 
class  .>ccur  in  these  pages,  but  there  could  not  be  a 
finer  sptjimen  than  the  instance  recorded  in  the 
"Annals  of  the  Parish"  of  the  account  given  by  the 
minister  of  his  own  ordination.  The  ministers  were 
all  assembled  for  the  occasion;  prayers  had  been 
offered,  discourses  delivered,  and  the  time  for  the 
actual  ordination  had  come.  The  form  is  for  the  can 
didate  to  kneel  down  and  receive  his  sacred  oflSce  by 
the  imposition  of  hands,  i.e.  the  laying  on  of  hands  by 
the  whole  Presbytery.  As  the  attendance  of  ministers 
was  large,  a  number  of  hands  were  stretched  forth, 
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more  than  could  quite  conveniently  come  up  to  the 
candidate.    An  old  minister,  of  the  quiet  jZw  t,l 

httle  distance,  stretched  out  his  walking  stiff  and 
wma^tSVi'  r/^  S^'"  ^^'  with%h7quTet 

Their  style  of  preaching,  too  was.  no  doubt  often 
plain  and  homely.    They  had  not  th;  graces  of  ^SoT 

in  their  office,  and  preached  Christ  as  the  poor  man". 

1  nave  known  Scottish  ministers  of  the  old  school  r^t 

nto  a  careless  indifferent  state  of  ministmtion  -^I 

have  also  known  the  hoaiy  head  of  manyVScott'ish 

numster  go  down  to  the  grave  a  crown  of  gloiy  in  ht 

22  Sel^Jo^rhyTmit^"-^  ^  ^"'^^^ 
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CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

BOOmSU  RELIGIOUS  FEELINGS  AND  OBSERVANCES. 

Passing  from  these  remarks  on  the  Scottish  Clergy 
of  a  past  day,  I  would  treat  the  more  extensive  subject 
of  Religious  Feelings  and  Reugious  Observances 
generally  with  the  caution  and  deference  due  to  such 
a  question,  and  I  would  distinctly  premise  that  there 
is  in  my  mind  no  intention  of  entering,  in  this  volume, 
upon  those  great  questions  which  are  connected  with 
certain  church  movements  amongst  us,  or  with  national 
peculiarities  of  faith  and  discipline.     It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  overlook  entirely  the  fact  of  a  gradual  re- 
laxation, which  has  gone  on  for  some  years,  of  the 
sterner  features  of  the  Calvinistic  school  of  theology 
—at  any  rate,  of  keeping  its  theoretic  peculiarities 
more  in  the  background.     What  wo  have  to  notice 
in  these  pages  are  changes  in  the  feelings  with  regard 
to   religion  and  religious  observances,  which   have 
appeared  upon  the  exlerior  of  society— the  changes 
which  belong  to  outward  habits  raitier  than  to  in- 
ternal feelings.     Of  such  changes  many  have  taken 
place  within  my  own  experience.     Scotland  has  ever 
borne  the  character  of  a  moral  and  religious  country ; 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  are  a  more  church-going 
race  than  the  masses  of  English  population.     I  am 
not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  in  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  life  our  countrymen  have  undergone  much 
change  in  regard  to  religious  observances.     But  there 
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om  be  no  quMtion  that  amongst  the  upper  cImm 
th«e  are  manifertation.  connects!  with  religion^ 
which  some  years  ago  were  not  thought  of.  The  at- 
tendence  of  mm  on  public  worship  is  of  itself  an  ex- 
ample  of  the  change  we  speak  of.  I  am  afraid  that 
when  Walter  Scott  describedMonkbams^  beW  ^tl 

'if  Bli;.:'"""^,?  ^"'"  ^^  ''^^  '^«  -mons  of  JoS 
Mr.  Blattergowl,  he  wrote  from  a  knowledge  of  the 

hub  8  of  church  gumg  then  generally  prevalent  amon' 
Sottish  lairds  The  late  Bishop  Sandford  told  mo 
e^ ti!!.;  ^'  T'  ''  ^i'^burgh-I  suppose  fift; 
>ear8  ago-few  gentlemen  attended  church— very  few 
indeed  were  seen  at  the  communion-so  much  so  that 
It  was  a  matter  of  conversation  when  a  male  communi- 
ty '««.  "?  *g«d  nif .  was  observed  at  the  table  for 

F^fjnK  \""''  ?^^"'y  ^"^''^  ^^««  preaching  in 
Edmburgh  some  forty  years  ago,  seeing  how  almos" 
exclusively  congregations  were  made  up  of  ladies  tJok 
for  h«  text  the  verse  from  the  Psalmsf"  Oh  tS  ^J 
would  therefore  pijaUe  the  Lord ! "  and  with  that  toth 

1  «^nl  •  ""^  T^'^  T^"^  everything  he  did,  laid 
the  emphasis  on  the  word  «  men."  Lookkg  round  the 
congregation  and  saying.  "Oh  that  men  wfuld  therl 

wom'nTtot  "^^r  r^^^"^^'  '^^^  ^«  "-d  tht 
word,  not  to  descnbe  the  human  species  generaUy,  but 

^e  male  individuals  as  distinguished  from  the  femaJe 

portion.     In  regard  to  attendance  by  young  men,  both 

a  church  and  communion,  a  marked  change  has  tien 

p  a^e  in  n^y  own  experience.     In  fact,  there  is  an 

attention  excited  towards  church  subjects,  wliich  thirty 

years  ago,  would  have  been  hardly  credited     'S 

only  m  connection  with  churches  and  church  service. 

that  these  changes  have  been  brought  ibrth.  but  an 

interest  has  been  raised  on  the  subject  "rom  Bible 

societies,  missionary  assocwtions  at  home  and  abroad, 
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lohook  aad  Tefonnatory  inititationt,  moft  of  which, 
M  ngtfd  actiye  operation,  have  grown  op  daring  fifty 
yeara. 

Nor  ihonld  I  omit  to  mention,  what  I  trust  may  be 
considered  as  a  change  belonging  to  religions  feelings 
Tic,  that  conversation  is  now  conducted  without  that 
accompaniment  of  those  absurd  and  unmeaning  oaths 
which  were  once  considered  an  essential  embellishment 
of  polite  discourse.     I  distinctly  recollect  an  elderly 
gentleman,  when  describing  the  opinion  of  a  refined 
and  polished  female  upon  a  particular  point,  patting 
into  her  mouth  an  unmistakable  round  oath  as  the 
natural  language  in  which  people's  sentiments  and 
opinions  would  be  ordinarily  conveyed.     This  is  a 
chnnge  wrought  in  men's  feelings,  which  all  must  hail 
with  great  pleasure.     Putting  out  of  sight  for  a 
moment  the  sin  of  such  a  practice,  and  the  bad  in- 
fluence it  must  have  had  upon  all  emotions  of  reverence 
for  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
the  natural  effect  of  profane  swearing,  to  "  harden  a' 
within,"  we  might  marvel  at  the  utter  folly  and  incon- 
gruity of  making  swearing  accompany  every  expression 
of  anger  or  surprise,  or  of  using  oaths  as  mere  ex- 
pletives in  common  discourse.     A  quaint  anecdote, 
descriptive  of  such  senseless  ebullition,  I  have  from  a 
friend  who  mentioned  the  names  of  parties  concerned: 
— ^A  late  Duke  of  Athole  had  invited  a  well-known 
character,  a  writer  of  Perth,  to  come  up  and  meet  him 
at  Dunkeld  for  the  transaction  of  some  business.     Thu 
Duke  mentioned  the  day  and  hour  when  he  should 
receive    the    man    of   law,   who   accordingly   came 
punctually  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.     But  the 
Duke  had  forgotten  the  appointment,  and  gone  to  the 
hill,  from  which  he  could  not  return  for  some  hours. 
A  Highlander  present  described  the  Perth  writer's  in- 
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dignation,  and  hU  mode  of  showing  it  by  a  most 
elaborate  course  of  swearing.  "  But  whom  did  he 
swear  atl"  was  the  inquiry  made  of  the  narrator,  who 
replied,  "  Oh,  he  didna  sweer  at  ony  thing  particular, 
but  juwt  stude  in  U  middle  of  ta  road  and  swoor  at 
lairge."  I  have  from  a  friend  also  an  anecdote  which 
shows  how  entirely  at  one  period  the  practice  of 
swearing  had  become  familiar  even  to  female  ears 
when  mixed  up  with  the  intercourse  of  social  life.  A 
sister  had  been  speaking  of  her  brother  as  much 
addicted  to  this  habit — "  Oor  John  sweers  awfu',  and 
we  try  to  correct  him ;  but,"  she  added  in  a  candid 
and  apologetic  tone,  "  nae  doubt  it  m  a  great  set  afl 
to  conversation."  There  was  something  of  rather  an 
admiring  character  in  the  description  of  an  outbrt-ak 
of  swearing  by  a  Deeside  body.  He  had  been  before 
the  meeting  of  Justices  for  some  offence  against  the 
excise  laws,  and  had  been  promised  some  assistauce 
and  countenance  by  my  cousin,  the  laird  of  Finzean, 
who  was  unfortunately  addicted  to  the  practice  in 
question.  The  poor  fellow  had  not  got  off  so  well  as 
he  had  expected,  and  on  giving  an  account  of  what 
took  place  to  a  friend,  he  was  asked,  "But  did  not 
Finzean  speak  for  youl"  "Na,"  he  replied,  "he 
didna  say  muckle  j  but  oh,  he  damned  bonny !" 

This  is  the  place  to  notice  a  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  regard  to  some  questions  of  taste  in 
the  building  and  embellishing  of  Scottish  places  of 
worship.  Some  years  back  there  was  a  great  jealousy 
of  ornament  in  connection  with  churches  and  church 
services,  and,  in  fact,  all  such  embellishments  were 
considered  an  marks  of  a  departure  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  old  Scottish  worship, — they  were  distinctive 
of  Episcopacy  as  opposed  to  the  severer  modes  of  Pres- 
byterianism.     Tlie  late  Sir  William  Forbes  used  to 
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give  an  account  of  a  conversation,  indicative  of  this 
feeling,  which  he  had  overheard  between  an  Edin- 
burgh inhabitant  and  hia  friend  from  the  country. 
They  were  jMusing  St  John's,  which  had  just  been 
finished,  and  the  countryman  asked,  "  Whatna  kirk 
was  thati"  " Oh,"  said  the  townsman,  "that  is  an 
Knglish  chapel,"  meaning  Episcopaliaa  "  Ay,"  said 
his  friend,  "  there'll  bo  a  walth  o'  irrutgu  there."  But, 
if  unable  to  sympathise  with  architectural  church 
ornament  and  embellishment,  how  much  less  could 
tliey  sympathise  with  the  performance  of  divine  ser- 
vice, which  included  such  musical  accompaniments  as 
intoning,  chanting,  and  anthems !  On  the  first  in- 
troduction of  Tractarianism  into  Scotland,  tlic  full 
choir  service  had  been  established  in  an  Episcopal 
church,  where  a  noble  family  had  adopted  those  views, 
and  carried  them  out  regardless  of  expense.  Tlie 
lady  who  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  up  these 
musical  services  was  very  anxious  that  a  favourite 
female  servant  of  the  family — a  Presbyterian  of  the 
old  school — should  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
them;  accordingly,  she  very  kindly  took  her  down 
to  church  in  the  carriage,  and  on  returning  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  the  music,  etc  "  Ou,  it's  verra 
bonny,  verra  bonny ;  but  oh,  my  V^Jy,  it's  an  awfu' 
way  of  spending  the  Sabbath."  The  good  woman 
could  only  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  musical  per- 
formance. The  organ  was  a  great  nutrk  of  distinction 
between  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  places  of 
worship.  I  have  heard  of  an  old  lady  describing  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  without  any  idea  of  disre- 
8]wct,  in  these  terms : — "  Oh,  he  is  a  whistle-kirk 
minister."  From  an  Australian  correspondent  I  have 
an  account  of  the  difTerence  between  an  Episcopal 
minister  and  a  Presbyterian  minister,  as  remarked 
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by  an  old  Scottish  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  Being 
asked  in  what  the  difference  was  supposed  to  consist, 
after  some  consideration  she  replied,  "  Weel,  ye  see, 
the  Presbyterian  minister  wears  his  sark  under  his 
coat,  the  Episcopal  minister  wears  his  sark  aboon  his 
coat."  Of  late  years,  however,  a  spirit  of  greater 
tolerance  of  such  things  has  been  growing  up  amongst 
us, — a  greater  tolerance,  I  suspect  even  of  organs 
and  liturgies.  In  fact,  Ave  may  say  a  new  era  has 
begun  in  Scotland  as  to  church  architecture  and 
church  ornaments.  The  use  of  stained  glass  in 
churches — forming  memorial  windows  for  the  de- 
parted,* a  free  use  of  crosses  as  architectural  orna- 
ments, and  restoration  of  ancient  edifices,  indicate  a 
revolution  of  feeling  regarding  this  question.  Beauti- 
ful and  expensive  churches  are  rising  everywhere, 
in  connection  with  various  denominations.  It  is 
not  long  since  the  building  or  repairing  a  new  church, 
or  the  repairing  and  adapting  an  old  church,  implied 
in  Scotland  simply  a  production  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible deg-ee  of  ugliness  and  bad  taste  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  and  certainly  never  included  any 
notion  of  ornament  in  the  details.  Now,  large  sums 
are  expended  on  places  of  worship,  without  reference 
to  creed.  First-rate  architects  are  employed.  Fine 
Gothic  structures  are  produced.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  Greyfriars'  Church,  the  restoration  of  South  Leith 
Church  and  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  the  very  bold 
experiment  of  adoptmg  a  style  little  known  amongst 
us,  the  pure  Lombard,  in  a  church  for  Dr.  W.  L. 
Alexander,  on  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh;  the 

Distinguished  examples  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  Greyfriars'  Cliurch,  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Glasgow ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  specimens  in  St 
John's  l-lpiscopal  Church,  Edinburgh, 
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really  «plendid  Free  Churches,  St.  Mary's,  in  Albany 
Street,  and  the  Barclay  Church,  Bruntsfield,  and 
many  similar  cases,  mark  the  spirit  of  the  times  re- 
garding the  application  of  what  is  beautiful  in  art  to 
the  service  of  religion.  One  might  hope  that  changes 
such  as  these  in  the  feelings,  tastes,  and  associations, 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  bringing  the  wor- 
shippers themselves  into  a  more  genial  spirit  of  for- 
bearance with  each  other.  A  friend  of  mine  used 
to  tell  a  story  of  an  honest  builder's  views  of  church 
differences,  which  was  very  amusing,  and  quaintly 
professional.  An  English  gentleman,  who  had  arrived 
in  a  Scottish  country  town,  was  walking  about  to  ex- 
amine the  various  objects  which  presented  themselves, 
and  observed  two  rather  handsome  places  of  worship 
in  course  of  erection  nearly  opposite  to  each  other. 
He  addressed  a  person,  who  happened  to  be  the  con- 
tractor for  the  chapels,  and  asked,  "  What  was  the 
difference  between  these  two  places  of  worship  which 
'.vere  springing  up  so  close  to  each  other  1" — ^meaning, 
of  course,  the  difference  of  the  theological  tenets  of 
the  two  congregations.  The  contractor,  who  though'- 
only  of  architectural  differences,  innocently  replied, 
"  There  may  be  a  difference  of  sax  feet  in  length,  but 
there's  no  aboon  a  few  inches  in  the  breadth."  Would 
that  all  our  religious  differences  could  be  brought 
within  so  narrow  a  compass  I 

The  variety  of  churches  in  a  certain  county  of  Scot- 
land once  called  forth  a  sly  remark  upon  our  national 
tendencies  to  religious  division  and  theological  dispu- 
tation. An  English  gentleman  sitting  on  the  box, 
and  observing  the  great  number  of  places  of  worship 
in  the  aforesaid  borough,  remarked  to  the  coachman 
that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  religious  feeling  in 
a  town  which   produced  so  many  houses   of  God 
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'♦Na,"  said  the  man  quietly,  "it's  no  religion,  it's 
eurstruss,  t.e.  crabbedness,  insinuating  that  acerbity 
of  temper,  aa  well  as  zeal,  was  occasionaUy  the  cause 
of  congregations  being  multiplied. 

It  might  be  a  curious  question  to  consider  how  far 
motives  founded  on   mere  taste  or  sentiment  may 
have  o^jerated  m  creating  an  interest  towards  reliction 
and  in  making  it  a  more  prominent  and  popular  ques- 
tion than  It  was  in  the  early  portion  of  the  present 
century.    There  are  in  this  country  two  causes  which 
Have  combined  m  producing  these  effects  :--lst   The 
great  disruption  which  took  place  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  no  doubt  called  forth  an  attention  to  the 
subject  which  stirred  up  the  public,  and  made  re- 
ligion at  any  rate  a  topic  of  deep  interest  for  discus- 
sion  and  partisanship.    Men's  minds  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  torpid  condition  of  a  past  generation, 
id.  Ibe  aesthetic  movement  in  religion,  which  some 
years  since  was  made  in  England,  has,  of  course,  had 
Its  influence  m  Scotland;   and  many  who  showed 
httle  concern  about  reUgion,  whUst  it  was  Tierely  a 
question  of  doctrines,  of  precepts,  and  of  worship, 
threw  themselves  keenly  into   the  contest  when  it 
became  associated  with  ceremonial,  and  music,  and 
high  art.      New  ecclesiastical  associations  have  been 
presented  to  Scottish  tastes  and  feelings.    With  some 
minds,  attachment  to  the  church  is  attachment  to  her 
C^regonan  tones,  jewelled  chalices,  lighted   candles, 
embroidered   altar-cloths,  silver  crosses,  procession^ 
copes,  albs,  and  chasubles.     But,  from  whatever  cause 
It  proceeds,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  interest  excited  towards  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions.    Religion  now  has  numerous  associations  with 
the  ordmary  current  of  human  life.     In  times  past  it 
was  kept  more  as  a  thing  apart.      There  was  a  false 
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delicacy  which  made  people  shriak  from  encountering 
appellations  that  were  usually  bestowed  upon  those 
who  made  a  more  prominent  religious  profession  than 
the  world  at  large. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  with 
persons  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinions.    With  an  in- 
creased attention  to  the  externals  of  religion,  m-o  believe 
that  in  many  p  nxU  the  heart  has  been  more  exercised 
also.    Take,  as  an  example,  the  practice  of  family  prayer. 
Many  excellent  and  pious  households  of  the  former 
generation  would  not  venture  upon  the  observance,  lam 
afraid,  because  they  were  iu  dread  of  the  sneer.    There 
waa  a  foolish  application  of  the  terms  "  Methodist," 
"saints,"   "over-righteous,"   where  the  practice  was 
observed.     It  was  to  take  up  a  rather  decided  position 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  I  can  testify,  that  less  than 
fifty  years  ago  a  family  would  have  been  marked  and 
talked  of  for  a  usage  of  wliich  row  throughout  the 
country  the  exception  is  rather  the  unusual  circumstance. 
A  little  anecdote  from  recollections  in  my  own  family 
will  furnish  a  good  illustration  of  a  state  of  feeling  on 
this  point  now  happily  unknown.      In  a   northern 
town  of  the  east  coast,  where  the  earliest  recollections 
of  my  life  go  back,  there  was  usually  a  detachment  of 
a  regiment,  who  were  kindly  received  and  welcomed  to 
the  80'  loty,  which  in  the  winter  months  was  very  full 
and  very  gay.     There  was  the  usual  measure  of  dining, 
dancing,  supping,  card-playing,  and  gossiping,  which 
prevailed  in  country  towns  at  the  timt.     The  oflScers 
were  of  course  an  object  of  much  interest  to  the  natives, 
and  their  habits  were  much  discussed.     A  friend  was 
staying  in  the  family  who  partook  a  good  deal  of  the 
Athenian  temperament — viz.  delight  in  hearing  and 
telling,  some  new  thing.     On  one  occasion  she  burst 
forth  in  great  excitement  with  the  intelligence  that 
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«  Sir  Nathaniel  Duckinfiel.l,  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  detachment,  had  family  prayers  «;«r«  mominc »" 
L7^  near  -and  dear  relative  of  mine,  knowing  the 
tendency  of  the  lady  to  gossip,  pulled  her  up  with 
the  exclamation  :  "How  can  you  repeat  such  things, 

stones  of  Montrose!"     The  remark  was  made  quite 
innocently,  and  unconsciously  of  the  bitter  satire  it  con- 
veyed upon  the  feeling  of  the  place.     The  « ill-nature" 
of  these  stones  was  tnie  enough,  because  ill-nature 
was  the  motive  of  those  wbo  raised  them ;  not  because 
t  IS  an  ill-natured  thing  of  itself  to  say  of  a  family 
that  they  have  household  worship,  but  the  iU-nature 
consisted  m  their  intending  to  throw  out  a  sneer  and 
a  sarcasm  upon  a  subject  where  aU  such  reflections 
are  imbecommg  and  indecorous.     It  is  one  of  the  best 
proofs  of  change  of  habits  and  associations  on  this 
matter,  that  the  anecdote,  exquisite  as  it  is  for  our  pur 
pose,  will  hardly  be  understood  by  many  of  our  youni' 
fnends,  or,  at  least,  happily  has  lost  much  of  its  fore ' 
and  pungency. 

These  remarks  apply  perhaps  more  especially  to 
the  state  of  religious  feeling  amongst  the  upper  clises 
of  society.  Though  I  am  not  aware  of  so  much 
change  m  the  religious  habits  of  the  Scottish 
peasaiitry,  still  the  ciders  have  yielded  much  irom 
the  sternness  of  David  Deans ;  and  u-^n  the  whole 
view  of  the  question  there  have  been  many  and  great 
changes  m  t.e  Scottish  people  during  the  last  sixty 
years  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  when  we  con- 
sider the  increased  facilities  of  communication  between 
the  two  countries- a  facility  which  extends  to  the 
introduction  of  English  books  upon  religious  subjects, 

^1  .r  r.  J^^P?^^'.  1"^  ^"Saging  works  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England  have  now  a  free  circu- 
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lation  ill  cscotland;  and  it  is  impoasible  that  such 
productions  as  the  "  Christian  Year,"  for  example, 
and  many  others — whether  for  good  or  bad  is  not 
now  the  question — should  not  produce  their  effects 
upon  minds  trained  in  the  strictest  school  of  Calvin- 
istic  theology.  I  should  be  disposed  to  exiend  the 
boundaries  of  this  division,  and  to  include  under 
"  Religious  Feelings  and  Religious  Observances" 
many  anecdotes  which  belong  perhaps  rather  indi- 
rectly than  directly  to  the  subject.  There  is  a  very 
interesting  reminiscence,  and  one  of  a  sacred  charac- 
ter also,  which  1  think  will  come  very  suitably  under 
this  head.  When  I  joined  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  quite  customary 
for  members  of  our  communion  to  ask  for  the  blessing 
of  their  Bishop,  and  to  ask  it  especially  on  any 
remarkable  event  in  their  life,  as  marriage,  loss  of 
friends,  leaving  home,  returning  home,  etc. ;  and  it 
was  the  custom  amongst  the  old  Scottish  Episcopalians 
to  give  the  blessing  in  a  peculiar  form,  which  had 
become  venerable  from  its  traditionary  application 
by  our  bishops.  I  have  myself  received  it  from  my 
bishop,  the  late  good  Bishop  Walker,  and  have  heard 
him  pronounce  it  on  others.  But  whether  the  custom 
of  asking  the  bishop's  blessing  be  past  or  not,  the 
form  I  speak  of  has  become  a  reminiscence,  and  I 
feel  assured  is  not  known  even  by  some  of  our  own 
bishops.  I  shall  give  it  to  my  readers  as  I  received 
it  from  the  family  of  the  late  Bishop  Walker  of 
Edinburgh : — 

"  God  Almighty  bless  thee  with  his  Holy  Spirit ; 
Guard  thee  in  thy  going  out  and  coming  in  ; 
Keep  thee  ever  in  his  faith  and  fear ; 
Free  from  Sin,  and  safe  from  Danger." 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  a  remark  of  my 
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friend,  tho  Ilev.  W.  Gillespie  of  the  U.  P.  Church, 
Edinburgh,  upon  tliis  subject.    He  writes  to  me  as  fol- 
lows:—"I  read  with  particular  interest  the  iwu-agraph 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bishop's  Blessing,  for  certainly 
there  seems  to  be  in  these  days  a  general  disbelief  in 
the  efficacy  of  blessings,  and  a  neglect  or  disregard 
of  the  practice.     If  the  spirit  of  God  is  in  good  men, 
as  He  certainly  is,  then  who  can  doubt  the  value  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  blessing  which  they  bestow  1    I 
remember  being  blessed  by  a  very  venerable  minister, 
John  Dempster  of  Denny,  while   kneeling  in  his 
study,  shortly  before  I  left  this  country  to  go  to 
China,  and  his  prayer  over  me  then  was  surely  the 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man.    Its  efl'ect 
upon  me  then  and  ever  since  will  never  be  forgotten." 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gillespie  on  the  pdnt,  and 
think  it  not  a  good  sign  either  of  our  religious  belief 
or  religious  feeling  that  such  blessings  should  become 
really  a  matter  of  reminiscence ;  for  if  we  are  taught 
to  pray  for  one  another,  and  if  we  are  taught  that 
the  "  prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much,"  surely 
we  ought  to  hless  one  another,  and  surely  the  blessing 
of  those  who  are  "enerable  in  the  church  from  ♦heir 
position,  their  age,  and  their  piety,  may  be  ei.i>    ted 
to  avail  as  an  aid  and  incentive  to  piety  in  t  .ose 
who  in  God's  name  are  so  blest.     It  has  struck 
me  that  on  a  subject  closely  allied  vidth  religious 
feelings  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  Scotland 
during  a  period  of  less  than  fifty  years— I  mean  the 
attention  paid  to  cemeteries  as  depositories  of  the 
mortal  remains  of  those  who  have  departed.    In  my 
early  days  I  never  recollect  seeing  any  eff'orts  made 
f>r  the  embellishment  and  adornment  of  our  church- 
yards; if  tolerably  secured  by  fences,  enough  had 
been  done.      The  English  and  Welsh  practices  of 
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planting  flowers,  keeping  the  turf  smooth  and  dressed 
over  the  graves  of  Mends,  wore  quite  unknown.  In- 
deed, I  suspect  such  attention  fifty  years  ago  would 
have  been  thought  by  the  sterner  Presbyterians  as 
somewhat  savouring  of  superstition.  The  account 
given  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  "  Guy  Mannering,"  of  an 
Edinburgh  burial-place,  was  universally  applicable  to 
Scottish  sepulchrM.*  A  very  different  state  of 
matters  has  grown  up  within  the  last  few  years. 
Cemeteries  and  churchyards  are  now  as  carefully  orna- 
mented in  Scotland  as  in  England.  Shrubs,  flowers, 
smooth  turf,  and  neatly-kept  gravel  walks,  are  a 
pleasing  accompaniment  to  bead-stones,  crosses,  and 
varied  forms  of  monumental  memorials,  in  freestone, 
marble,  and  granite.  Nay,  more  than  these,  not 
unfirequently  do  we  see  an  imitation  of  French  senti- 
laent,  in  wreaths  of  "  everlasting  "  placed  over  graves 
as  emblems  of  immortality ;  and  in  more  than  one  of 
our  Edinburgh  cemeteries  I  have  seen  these  enclosed 
in  glass  cases  to  preserve  ti.em  from  the  effects  of 
wind  and  rain. 

In  consequence  of  neglect,  the  unprotected  state  of 
churchyards  was  evident  from  the  number  of  stories 
in  circulation  connected  with  the  circumstance  of 
timid  and  excited  passengers  going  amongst  the  tombs 
of  the  village,  ^e  following,  among  others,  has 
been  communicated.  The  locale  of  the  btory  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  told  of  a  weaver  who,  after  enjoying 

*  '*  This  waa  a  square  enclosure  in  the  Greyfriars'  Churchyard, 
guarded  on  one  side  by  a  reteran  angel  without  a  nose,  and  hav* 
ing  only  one  wing,  who  had  the  merit  of  haying  maintained  his 
post  for  a  century,  while  his  comrade  cherab,  who  had  stood 
sentinel  on  the  corresponding  pedestal,  lay  a  broken  trunk, 
among  the  hemlock,  burdock,  and  nettles,  which  grew  in  gigan* 
tie  lozuriance  around  the  walls  of  the  mausoleum." 
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his  poUtioni^  pursued  his  way  home  through  the 

paired.     As  he  proceeded  he  diverged  from  the  path 
and  unexpectedly  stumbled   iato  a  partially   made 
grave      Stunned  for  a  while,  he  lay  in  wonder .  t  his 

tr  '  *L  f^'""  T"  ^^"^  ^«  e°t  our,  but  he  had 
not  cj>c,eded  much  farther  when  a  similar  calamity 
befell  him.  At  th  s  second  fall,  he  wa«  heard. T  a 
tone  of  wonder  and  surprise,  to  utter  fhe  following 
exclamation,  referring  to  what  he  considered  the  uiS 
tenanted  graves  :  "  Ay  I  ir  ye  a'  up  an'  awa  V 
rplJftn     ?  ^  feelings  and  interest  of  the  pastoral 

Wwin     •''T     T^  ^  '''y  ^''^'-^^^S  intercourse 
between  minister  and  people.      I  have  received  from 

an  anonymous  correspondent  an  anecdote  illustrative 
autheilic  -^^  connection,  for  which  he  vouches  as 

John  Brown.  Burgher  minister  at  Whitburn  (son 
of  the  commentator,  and  father  of  the  late  Kov.Dr.  John 
Brown  of  Edinburgh,  and  grandfather  of  the  present 
accomphahed  M.O.  of  the  same  name,  author  of  "  Rab 
and  his  Fnends,"  etc.).  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
was   travellmg  on  a  small   sheltie*   to  attend  the 
summer  sacrament  at  Haddington.      Between  Mus- 
selburgh and  Tranent  ho  overtook  one  of  his  own 
people.    "What  are  ye  daein'  here,  Janet,  and  whaur 
ye  gaun  m  this  warm  weather  1"      "  'Deed,  sir,"  quo' 
Janet    «Im  gaun  to  Haddington >r  the  occasionAn' 
expeck  to  hear  ye  preach  this  eftemoon."     « Very 
weel,  Janet,  but  whaur  ye  gaun  tao   sleep  1"      "  T 
dinna  ken,  sir,  but  Providence  is  aye  kind,  an'll  pro- 
vide a  bed.'       On  Mr.  Brown  jogged,  but  kinX 
thought  of  his  humble  follower;  Accordingly,  after 
service  m  the  afternoon,  before  pronouncing  Ihe  bles.,- 
•  A  SheUaud  pony.         ^        f  The  Lord's  Supper 
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ing,  ho  said  from  tlio  |)ul|tit,  "Whaur's  the  auld 
wifie  that  followed  mo  frae  Whitburn!"  "Here 
I'm,  sir,"  ut^  -^d  a  shrill  voice  from  a  '>ick  scat. 
•' Aweel,"  said  Mr.  IJrown,  "I  havo  fund  )e  a  bed; 
ye're  to  sleep  wi'  Johnnie  Fife's  lass." 

There  was  at  all  times  amongst  the  older  Scottish 
peasantry  a  bold  as.scrtion  of  their  religious  opinions, 
and  strong  expresBion  of  their  feelings.  The  spirit 
uf  the  Covenanters  lingered  amongst  the  aged  people 
whom  I  remember,  but  which  time  has  considerably 
softened  down.  We  have  some  recent  authentic  in- 
stances of  this  readiness  in  Scotsmen  to  bear  testi- 
mony li>  their  principles : — 

A  friend  has  informed  me  that  the  late  Ix)rd 
llutherfurd  often  told  with  much  interest  of  a  rebuke 
which  he  received  from  a  shepherd,  near  Bonaly, 
amongst  the  Pentlands.  He  had  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him,  and  was  com[)laimng  bitterly  of 
the  weather,  which  prevented  him  enjoying  his  visit 
to  the  country,  and  said  hastily  and  unguardedly, 

•'  What  a  d d  mist  I "   and  then  expressed  his 

wonder  how  or  for  what  purpose  there  should  have 
been  such  a  thing  created  as  east  wind.  The 
shepherd,  a  tall,  grim  ligure,  turned  sharp  round 
upon  him.  "  What  ails  ye  at  the  mist,  sir  1  it  weets 
the  sod,  it  slockens  the  yowes,  and" — adding  with 
much  solemnity — "it's  God's  wuU  ;"  and  turned  away 
with  lofty  indignation.  Lord  Kutherfurd  used  to 
repeat  this  with  much  candour  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  rebuke  from  a  sincere  and  simple  mind. 

There  was  something  very  striking  in  the  homely, 
qpaini.,  and  severe  expressions  on  religious  subjects 
w'  marked  the  old-fashioned  piety  of  per>^ons 
shadowed  forth  in  Sir  W^alter  Scott's  Davie  Deans. 
We  may  add  to  the  rebuke  of  the  shepherd  of  Bonaly 
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..f  Lord  liuthert'urd'.  remark  about  tlu-  eMt  mhiX.  hia 
aiLwor  to  Lorri  Co'\l,urn,  tho  proprietor  of  Bonaly. 
Ho  ^^■i^»  Hittmg  on  li.o  hill-iidc  with  the  nhepherd,  and 
observing  the  Hhcp  rMpoHing  in  the  col.lost  sitnation. 
ho  observed  to  him.  -John,  if  I  wera  a  sheep,  I 
would  he  on  tl»e  other  tide  of  the  hill."  The 
shepherd  answered,  "  Ay,  my  lord,  but  if  ye  had  been 
a  sheep  ye  would  hae  hac'   nair  sense." 

Of  such  men  as  this    n^pherd  wore  formed  tho 
elders— a  class  of  men  ^    j  were  mar'ced  by  gtr  • 
features  of  character,  and  who,  in  former  times     o. 
a  distinguished  part  in  all  church  matters. 

The  old  Scottish  elder  was  in  fact  quite  as  dif- 
fere  •♦  a  character  from  the  modern  elder,  as  the  old 
6>cot!  ish  minister  was  from  the  modem  pastor.     These 
good  men  were  not  disposed  to  hide  their  lights,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  encroached  r  V  tie  upon  the  office 
of  the  minister.     A  clergyman  had  been  remarking 
to  one  of  his  elders  that  he  was  unfortunately  invited 
to  two  funerals  on  one  day,  and  that  they  were  fixed 
for  the  same  hour.     "  Weel,  sir,"  answered  the  elder, 
if  ye  11  tak  the  tane  I'll  tak  the  tither." 
Some   of   the    elders  were   great   humorists  and 
originals  in  their    .ay.      An      ^er  of  the  kirk  at 
MutliiU  used  to  manuest  his  hu      ur  and  onginality 
by  his  mode  of  collectii,-  the  ^ms.      As  he  went 
round  with  the  ladle,  he  -Miranded  such  members  of 
the  congregation  as  seem   \  backward  in  their  duty 
by  giving  theiL  i  »,oke  viih  the  "  brod,"  and  making 
m  an  audible  whisper,  such  remarks  as  these— "Wife  at 
the  braid  mailin,  mind  the  puu- ;"  «  Lass  wi*  the  braw 
plaid,  mmd  the  puir,"  etc.,  a  mode  of  coUecting  which 
marks  rather  a  bygone  state  of  things.     But  on  no 
question  was  the  old  Scoitish  disciplinarian,  whether 
elder  or  not,  more  sure  to  raise  his  testimony  than  on 
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anything  connected  with  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 
In  this  spirit  was  the  rebuke  given  to  an  eminent 
geologist,  when  visiting  in  the  Highlands: — ^The 
professor  was  walking  on  the  hills  one  Sunday 
morning,  and  partly  from  the  effect  of  habit,  and 
partly  from  not  adverting  to  the  very  strict  notions 
of  Sabbath  desecration  entertained  in  Eoss-shire,  had 
his  pocket  hammer  in  hand,  and  was  thoughtlessly 
breaking  the  specimens  of  minerals  he  picked  up  by 
the  way.  Under  these  circumstr-nces,  he  was  met  by 
an  old  man  steadily  pursuing  hi  way  to  his  church. 
For  some  time  the  patriarch  observed  the  move- 
ments of  the  geologist,  and  at  length,  going  up  to 
him,  quietly  said,  "Sir,  ye're  breaking  something 
there  forbye  the  stanes ! " 

The  same  feelinf ,  under  a  more  fastidious  form,  was 
exhibited  to  a  traveller  by  a  Scottish  peasant : — An 
English  artist  travelling  professionally  through  Scot- 
land, had  occasion  to  remain  over  Sunday  in  a  small 
town  in  the  north.  To  while  away  the  time,' he  walked 
out  a  short  way  in  the  environs,  where  the  picturesque 
ruin  of  a  castle  met  his  eye.  He  asked  a  countryman 
who  was  passing  to  be  so  good  as  tell  him  the  name 
of  the  castle.  The  reply  was  somewhat  startling — 
"  It's  no  the  day  to  be  speerin'  sic  things !" 

A  manifestation  of  even  still  greater  strictness  on 
the  subject  of  Sabbath  desecration,  I  have  received 
from  a  relative  of  the  family  in  which  it  occurred. 
About  fifty  years  ago  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stewart  lived  in 
Heriot  Eow,  who  had  a  cook,  Jeannie  by  name,  a 
paragon  of  excellence.  One  Sunday  morning  when 
her  daughter  (afterwards  Lady  Elton)  went  into  the 
kitchen,  she  was  surprised  to  £bd  a  new  jack  (recently 
ordered  and  which  wns  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  going  constantly  without  winding  up)  wholly  para- 
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lysed  and  useless.  Miss  Stewart  naturally  inquired 
what  accident  had  happened  to  the  new  jack,  as  it 
liad  stopped.  The  mystery  was  soon  solved  by  Jeannie 
indignantly  exclauning  that  "she  was  nae  gaeing  to 
hae  the  fule  thing  clocking  and  rinning  about  in  her 
kitchen  a'  the  blessed  Sabbath  day." 

There  sometimes  appears  to  have  been  in  our  country- 
men an  undue  preponderance  of  zeal  for  Sabbath 
observance  as  compared  with  the  importance  attached 
to  other  religious  duties,  and  especially  as  compared 
with  the  virtue  of  sobriety.     The  following  dialogue 
between  Mr.  Macnee  of  Glasgow,  the  celebrated  artist, 
and  an  old  Highland  acquaintance  whom  he  had  met 
with  unexpectedly,  will  illustrate  the  contrast  between 
the  severity  of  judgment  passed  upon  treating  the 
Sabbath  with  levity  and  the  lighter  censure  attached 
to  indulgence  in  whisky.   Mr.  Macnee  begins,  "Donald, 
what  brought  you  here?"     «0u,  weel,  sir,  it  was  a 
baad  place  yon ;  they  were  baad  folk— but  they're  a 
God-fearin'  set  o*  folk  here !"     "  Well,  Donald,"  said 
Mr.  M.,  « I'm  glad  to  hear  it."     «  Ou  ay,  sir,  'deed 
are  they ;  an'  I'll  gie  ye  an  instance  o't.   Last  Sabbath, 
just  as  the  kirk  was  skailin,'  there  was  a  drover  chield 
frae  Dumfries  comin'  along  the  road  whustlin,'  an' 
lookin'  as  happy  as  if  it  was  ta  middle  o'  ta  week ; 
weel,  sir,  oor  laads  is  a  God-fearin'  set  o'  laads,  an' 
they  were  just  comin'  oot  o'  the  kirk— 'od  they  yokit 
upon  him,  an'  a'most  killed  hun  1"    Mr.  M.,  to  whom 
their  zeal  seemed  scarcely  sufficiently  well  directed  to 
merit  his  approbation,  then  asked  Donald  whether  it 
had  been  drunkenness  that  induced  the  depravity  of  his 
former  neighbours  1     "Weel,  weel,  sir,"  said  Donald. 
with  some  hesitation,  "  may-he ;  I'll  no  say  but  it 
micht."     "  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Mr.  M.,  « it's  a  bad 
thmg  whisky."     "Weel,  weel,  sir,"  replied  Donald, 
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'*F11  no  say  but  it  may ;"  adding  in  a  very  decided 
tone — "  speeciallie  baad  whusky  i" 

I  do  not  know  any  anecdote  which  illustrates  in  a 
more  striking  and  natural  manner  the  strong  feeling 
which  exists  in  the  Scottish  mind  on  this  subject.  At 
a  certain  time,  the  hares  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
Scottish  burgh  had,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season 
or  from  some  other  cause,  become  emboldened  more 
than  usual  to  approach  the  dwelling-places  of  men ; 
BO  much  so  that  on  one  Sunday  morning  a  hare  was 
seen  skipping  along  the  street  as  the  people  were  go- 
ing to  church.  An  old  man,  spying  puss  in  this  un- 
usual position,  significantly  remarked,  "  Ay,  yon  beast 
kens  weel  it  is  the  Sabbath-day ;"  taking  it  for  granted 
that  no  one  in  the  place  would  be  found  audacious 
enough  to  hurt  the  animal  on  a  Sunday. 

Lady  Macneil  supplies  an  excellent  pendant  to  Miss 
Stewart's  story  about  the  jack  going  on  the  Sunday. 
Her  henwife  had  got  some  Dorking  fowls,  and  on 
Lady  M.  asking  if  they  were  laying  many  eggs,  she 
replied,  with  great  earnestness,  "Indeed  my  leddy, 
they  lay  every  day,  no'  excepting  the  blessed  Sabbath." 

There  were,  however,  old  persons  at  that  time  who 
were  not  quite  so  orthodox  on  the  point  of  Sabbath 
observance ;  and  of  these  a  lady  residing  in  Dumfries 
was  known  '^ften  to  employ  her  wet  Sundays  in  ar- 
ranging her  ardrobe.  "Preserve  us!"  she  said  on 
one  occasion,  "  anither  gude  Sunday  !  I  dinna  ken 
whan  I'll  get  thae  drawers  redd  up." 

In  connection  with  the  awful  subject  of  death  and 
all  its  concomitants,  it  has  been  often  remarked  that 
the  older  generation  of  Scottish  ]  jople  used  to  view 
the  circumstances  belonging  to  me  decease  of  their 
nearest  and  dearest  friends  with  a  coolness  which  does 
not  at  first  sight  seem  consistent  with  their  deep  and 
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sincere  religious  impressions.     Amongst  tlie  peasantry 
this  was  sometimes  manifested  in  an  extraordinary 
ind  startling  manner.     I  do  not  believe  that  those 
persons  had  less  affection  for  their  friends  than  a  cor- 
responding class  in  England,  but  they  had  less  awe 
of  the  concomitants  of  death,  and  approached  them 
with  more  familiarity.      For  example,  I  remember 
long  ago  at  Fasque,  my  sister-in-law  visiting  a  worthy 
and  attached  old  couple,  of  whom  the  husband,  Charles 
Duncan,  who  had  been  gardener  at  Fasque  for  above 
thirty  years  was  evidently  dying.     He  was  sitting  on 
a  common  deal  chair,  and  on  my  sister  proposing  to 
send  down  for  his  use  an  old  arm-chair  which  she  re- 
collected was  laid  up  in  a  garret,  his  wife  exclaimed 
against  such  a  needless  trouble :    "  Hout,  my  leddy, 
what  would  he  be  duin'  wi'  an  arm-chair  1  he's  just 
deein'  fast  awa."     I  have  two  anecdotes,  illustrative 
of  the  same  state  of  feeling,  from  a  lady  of  ancient 
Scottish  family  accustomed  to  visit  her  poor  depend- 
ants on  the  property,  and  to  notice  their  ways.     She 
was  calling  at  a  decent  cottage,  and  found  the  occu- 
pant busy  carefully  ironing  out  some  linens.    The  lady 
remarked,  "  Those  are  fine  linens  you  have  got  there, 
Janet."     «  Troth,  mem,"  was  the  reply,  « they're  just 
the  gudeman's  deed  claes,  and  there  are  nane  better 
i'  the  parish."     On  another  occasion,  when  visiting 
an  excellent  woman,  to  condole  with  her  on  the  death 
of  her  nephew,  with  whom  she  had  lived,  and  whose 
loss  must  have  been  severely  felt  by  her,  she  remarked, 
"What  a  nice  white  cap  you  have  got,  Margaret." 
"  Indeed,  mem,  ay,  sae  it  is ;  for  ye  see  the  gude  lad's 
winding  sheet  was  ower  lang,  and  I  cut  aff  as  muckle 
as  made  twa  bonny  rnutchcs  "  (caps). 

There  certainly  was  a  quaint  and  familiar  manner 
in  wh'.ch  sacred  and  solemn  subjects  were  referred  to 
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by  the  older  Scottish  race,  who  did  not  mean  to 
be  irreverent,  but  who  no  doubt  appeared  so  to  a 
more  refined  but  not  really  a  more  religious  genera- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  plainness  of  speech  arose 
in  part  from  the  sincerity  of  their  belief  in  all  the 
cu'cumstances  of  another  condition  of  being.  They 
spoke  of  things  hereafter  as  positive  certainties,  and 
viewed  things  invisible  through  the  same  medium  as 
they  viewed  things  present.  The  following  is  illustra- 
tive of  such  a  state  of  mind,  and  I  am  v^sured  of  its 
perfect  authenticity  and  literal  correctness: — "Joe 
M'Pherson  and  his  wife  lived  in  Inverness.  They  had 
two  sons,  who  helped  theirfather  in  his  trade  of  a  smith. 
They  were  industrious  and  can  ful,  but  not  successful. 
The  old  man  had  bought  a  house,  leaving  a  large  part 
of  the  price  unpaid.  It  was  the  ambition  of  his  life 
to  pay  off  that  debt,  but  it  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  died  in  the  struggle.  His  sons  kept  on  the 
business  with  the  old  industry,  and  with  better  for- 
tune. At  last  their  old  mother  fell  sick,  and  told  her 
sons  she  was  dying,  as  in  truth  she  was.  The  elder 
son  said  to  her,  'Mother,  you'll  soon  be  with  my 
father  ;  no  doubt  you'll  have  much  to  tell  him ;  but 
dinna  forget  this,  mother,  mind  ye,  tell  him  the  house 
is  freed.     He'll  be  glad  to  hear  that.' " 

A  similar  feeling  is  manifest  in  the  following  con- 
versation, which,  I  am  assured,  is  authentic  :  —  At 
Hawick  the  people  used  to  wear  wooden  clogs,  which 
make  a  darJcing  noise  on  the  pavement.  A  dying 
old  woman  had  some  friends  by  her  bed-side,  who 
said  to  her,  "  Weel,  Jenny,  ye  are  gaun  to  heeven,  an' 
gin  you  should  see  oor  folk,  you  can  tell  them  that 
we're  a'  weel."  To  which  Jenny  replied,  "  Weel,  gin 
I  should  see  them  I'se  tell  them,  but  you  manna  ex- 
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pect  that  1  am  to  gang  clank  clanking  through  hcevan 
looking  for  your  folk." 

But  of  all  stories  of  this  class,  I  think  the  following 
death-bed  conversation  between  a  Scottish  husband 
and  \vife  is  about  the  richest  specimen  of  a  dry  Scot- 
tish matter-of-fact  view  of  a  very  serious  question  : — 
An  old  shoemaker  in  Glasgow  was  sitting  by  the  bed- 
side of  his  wife,  who  was  dying.  She  took  him  by 
the  hand.  "Weel,  John,  we're  gawin  to  i)art.  I 
hae  been  a  gude  wife  to  you,  John."  "Oh,  just 
middling,  just  middling,  Jenny,"  said  John,  not  dis- 
posed to  commit  himself.  "John,"  says  she,  "ye 
maun  promise  to  bury  mo  in  the  auld  kirk-yard  at 
Stra'von,  beside  m;,  mither.  I  couldna  rest  in  peace 
among  unco  folk,  in  the  dirt  and  smoke  o'  Glasgow." 
"  Weel,  weel,  Jenny,  my  woman,"  said  John  sooth- 
ingly, "  we'll  just  pit  you  in  the  Gorbals  first,  and  gin 
ye  dinna  lie  quiet,  we'll  try  you  sine  in  Stra'von." 

The  same  unimaginative  and  matter-of-fact  view  of 
things  connected  with  the  other  world  extended  to  a 
very  youtlful  age,  as  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy  who, 
when  told  of  heaven,  put  the  question,  "An*  will 
faather  be  there  1"  His  instructress  answered,  "of 
course,  she  hoped  he  would  be  there;"  to  which  he 
sturdily  at  once  rejilied,  "  Then  I'll  uo  gang." 

We  might  apply  these  remarks  in  some  measure  to 
the  Scottish  pulpit  ministrations  of  an  older  school,  in 
which  a  minuteness  of  detail  and  a  quaintness  of  ex- 
pression were  quite  common,  but  which  could  not  now 
be  tolerated.  I  have  two  specimens  of  such  antiquated 
language,  sitpplied  by  correspondents,  and  I  am  assured 
they  are  both  genuine. 

The  first  is  from  a  St.  Andrews  professor,  who  is 
stated  to  be  a  great  authority  in  such  narratives. 

In  one  of  our  northern  counties,  a  rural  district  had 
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itj  hanrest  operations  afTectcl  hy  continuous  raini 
iho  crops  being  much  laid,  wintl  was  desired  in  onler 
to  restore  them  to  a  condition  fit  for  the  sickle  A 
mmister,  m  his  Sabbath  services,  expressed  their  want 
in  prayer  as  follows  :~"0  Lord,  wo  pray  thee  to 
send  us  wmd ;  no  a  rantin'  tantin'  tearin'  wind,  hut  a 
noohm  (noughin?)  soughin'  winnin'  wind."  More 
expressive  words  than  these  could  not  be  found  in  anv 
language.  •' 

Tlie  other  story  relates  to  a  portion  of  the  Prcsby. 
tcnan  service  on  sacramental  occasions,  called  '« fencin" 
the  tables,  m.  prohibiting  the  approach  of  those  whS 
were  unworthy  to  receive. 

This  fencing  of  the  tables  was  performed  in  the 
foUowmg  effective  manner  by  an  old  divine,  whose 
Hock  transgressed  the  third  commandment,  not  in  a 
gross  and  loose  manner,  but  in  its  minor  details :— "  I 
debar  all  those  who  use  such  minced  oaths  as  faith  ' 
troth!  losh!  gosh!  and  lovanendie  1" 

These  men  often  sliowed  a  quiet  vein  of  humour  in 
their  prayers  as  m  the  case  of  the  old  minister  of  the 
tanongate,  who  always  prayed,  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  Assembly  might 
be  so  guided  as  "  no  to  do  ony  harm." 
_  A  circumstance  connected  with  Scottish  church  dis- 
cipline has  undergone  a  great  change  in  my  time— I 
niean  the  public  censure  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  time 
of  divine  service,  of  offenders  previously  convicted  bo- 
Jore  the  minister  and  his  kirk-session.     This  was  por- 
tormed  by  the  guilty  person  standing  up  before  the 
congregation  on  a  raised  platform,  called  the  cutty  stool, 
and  receiving  a  rebuke.     I  never  saw  it  done,  but 
have  heard  in  my  part  of  the  country  of  the  discipline 
being  enforced  occasionally.     Indeed,  I  recollect  ,u 
UKst.mce  where  the  rebuke  was  thus  administered  and 
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rucoived  under  circumstaiicen  of  n  tnnchin^  (character, 
nnd  which  mndo  it  partake  of  the  moral  sublime.  The 
daughter  ot  the  minister  had  herself  committed  an 
oifence  against  moral  purity,  such  as  usually  called 
forth  this  church  censure.  The  niinistcr  peremptorily 
refused  to  mako  her  an  exception  to  his  orflinary 
l>ractice.  His  child  stood  up  in  the  congregation,  and 
received,  from  her  agonised  father,  a  rehuke  similar 
to  that  admini.sf«nod  to  other  niembors  of  his  congre- 
gation for  a  like  offence.  The  spirit  of  the  age  becanu- 
unfavourable  to  the  practice.  The  rebuke  on  the  cutty 
stool,  like  the  penanco  in  a  white  sheet  in  England, 
went  out  of  use,  and  the  circumstance  is  now  a  matter 
of  "  reminiscence."  I  have  received  some  communica- 
tions on  the  subject,  which  bear  upon  this  point ;  and  I 
subjoin  the  following  remarks  from  a  kind  correspond- 
ent, a  clergyman,  to  whom  I  am  largely  indebted, 
as  indicating  tlie  great  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  this  matter. 

"Church  discipline,"  he  writes,  "  .ras  much  more 
vigorously  enforced  in  cldpn  time  than  it  is  now.  A 
certain  couple  having  been  guilty  of  illicit  intercourse, 
and  also  within  tho  forbidden  degrees  of  consangui- 
nity, appeared  before  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  and 
made  confession  in  sackcloth.  They  were  ordered  to 
return  to  their  own  session,  and  to  stand  at  the  kirk- 
door,  barefoot  and  barelegged,  from  the  second  bell  to 
the  lust,  and  thereafter  in  the  public  place  of  repent- 
ance J  and,  at  direction  of  the  session,  thereafter  to 
g(i  through  the  whole  kirks  of  the  presbytery,  and  to 
satisfy  tliem  in  like  manner.  If  such  penance  wore 
now  enforced  for  like  offences,  I  believe  the  registra- 
tion books  of  many  parishes  in  Scotland  would  be- 
come more  creditable  m  certain  i>artifulars  tlian  they 
unfortunately  are  at  the  present  time." 
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But  there  vriu  a  Icm  formidable  ceelesiastical  cen- 
•uro  occationally  given   by  the  minister  from  the 
pulpit  Againat  lesser  misdemeanours,  which  vook  place 
under  his  own  eye,  such  as  levity  of  conduct  or  sleep- 
ing in  church.     A  most  amusing  specimen  of  such 
censure  was  once  inHicted  by  the  minister  upon  his 
own  wife  for  an  offence  not  in  our  day  visited  with 
so  heavy  a  penalty.     Tlie  clergyman  had  observed 
one  of  his  Hock  asleep  during  his  scnnon.    He  paused, 
and  called  hira  to  order.      "Jeems  Kobson,  ye  are 
sleepin' ;  I  insist  on  your  wauking  when  God's  word 
is  preached  to  ye."    «'  Weel,  sir,  you  may  look  at  your 
ain  seat,  and  ye'll  see  a  sleeper  forbyo  me,"  answered 
Jeems,  pointing  to  the  clergyman's  lady  in  the  minis- 
ter's pew.    "  Then,  Jeems,"  said  the  minister,  «  wlicn 
ye  see  my  wife  asleep  again,  baud  up  your  hand." 
Hy  and  by  the  ann  Was  stretched  out,  and  sure  enough 
tlie  fair  lady  was  caught  in  th(  act      Her  husb?:id 
solemnly  called  upon  her  to  stand  up  md    -ceive  the 
censure   duo   to    her  ofi'oncc.      H«>   thus  addressed 
her:— ''Mrs.  B.,  a'body  kens  that  when  I  got  ye  for 
my  wife,  I  got  nae  beauty;    yer  frien's  ken  that 
I  got  nae  sill.ir ;  and  if  I  dinna  get  God's  grace,  I 
shall  hae  a  ])iiir  bargain  indeed." 

The  quaint  and  original  humour  of  tlie  old  Scottish 
minister  came  out  occasionally  in  the  mor*'  private 
services  of  his  vocation  as  well  as  in  church.  As  the 
whole  service,  whether  for  baptisms  or  marriages,  is 
supplied  by  the  clergyman  officiating,  there  is  more 
scope  for  scenes  between  the  jjarties  present  than  at 
similar  ministrations  by  a  prescribed  fonn.  Thus,  a 
late  minister  of  Caithness,  wlien  examining  a  member 
of  his  flock,  who  was  a  butcher,  in  reference  to  the 
baptism  of  his  child,  fuund  him  so  deficient  in  what 
he  considered  the  needful  theological  knowledge,  that 
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he  laid  to  him,  "  Ali,  Sandy,  I  doubt  ye're  no  fit  to 
hand  ap  the  bairn."  Sandy,  conceiving  that  reference 
was  made  not  to  spiritual  but  to  physical  incapacity, 
answered  indignantly,  "  Hout,  minister,  I  could  baud 
him  up  an  ho  were  a  twa-year-auld  stirk."  •  A  late 
humorous  old  minister,  near  Peebles,  who  had  strr  •» 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  matrimonial  happiness,  thus 
prefaced  the  ceremony  by  an  address  to  the  parties  who 
came  to  him  : — "  My  friends,  marriage  is  a  blessing 
to  a  few,  a  curse  to  n,  iny,  and  a  great  uncertainty  to 
all.  Do  ye  venture  1 "  After  a  pause,  he  repeated  with 
great  emphasis, "  Do  ye  venture  ?"  No  objection  being 
mode  to  the  venture,  he  then  said,  "  Let's  proceed." 

The  old  Scottish  hearers  were  very  particular  on  the 
subject  of  their  mmister's  preaching  old  sermons ;  and 
to  repeat  a  discourse  which  they  could  recollect  was 
always  made  a  subject  of  animadversion  by  those  who 
heard  it.  A  beadle,  who  was  a  good  deal  of  a  wit  in 
his  way,  gave  a  sly  hi*  in  his  pretended  defence  of 
his  minister  on  the  question.  As  they  were  proceed- 
ing from  church,  ihe  mi^^ister  observed  the  beadlo  had 
been  laughing  as  if  he  had  triumphed  over  some  of  tho 
parishioners  with  whom  he  had  been  in  conversation. 
On  asking  the  cause  of  th-'s,  he  received  for  answer, 
"  Dod,  sir,  they  were  saying  yo  had  preached  an  auld 
sermon  to-day,  but  I  tacklec'  hem,  for  I  tauld  them 
it  was  no  an  auld  sermoh,  for  tho  minister  had  preach- 
ed it  no  sax  months  syne  " 

I  remember  the  minister  of  Banchory,  Mr.  Gregory, 
availed  himself  of  the  feelings  of  his  people  on  this  sub- 
ject for  tho  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  particular  ob- 
ject. During  tho  building  of  the  n  v  church  the 
service  had  to  be  performed  in  a  schoolroom,  which 
did  not  nearly  hold  the  congregation.    The  object  was 
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to  get  part  of  tin-  parish  to  attend  iu  the  moruing, 
and  part  in  tlie  afternoon.  Mr.  Gregory  prevented 
those  who  liad  attended  in  the  morning  from  return- 
ing in  the  afternoon  by  just  giving  them,  as  he  said, 
"  cauld  kail  het  again." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  feeling  in  the  matter  of  a  repetition  of 
old  sermons,  there  was  amongst  a  large  class  of  Scot- 
tish preachers  of  a  former  day  such  a  sameness  of 
subject  as  really  sometimes  made  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  discourse  of  one  Sunday  from  amongst 
others.     These  were  entirely  doctrinal,  and  however 
they  might  commence,  after  the  opening  or  intro- 
duction hearers   were  certain  to  find  the  preacher 
falling  gradually  into  the  old  channel.     The  fall  of 
man  in  Adam,  his  restoration  in  Christ,  justification 
by  faith,  and  the  terms  of  the  new  covenant,  formed 
the  staple  of  each  sermon,  and  without  which  it  was 
not  in  fact  reckoned  complete  as  an  orthodox  exposi- 
tion of  Christian  doctrine.      Without  omitting  the 
essentials  of  Christian  instruction,  preachers  now  take 
a  wider  view  of  illustrating  and  explaining  the  gospel 
scheme  of  salvation  and  regeneration,  without  constant 
recurrence  to  the  elemental  and  fundamental  principles 
of  the  faith.    From  my  friend  Dr.  Cook  of  Haddington 
(who  it  is  well  known  has  a  copious  stock  of  old  Scotch 
traditionary  anecdotes)  I  have  an  admirable  illustration 
of  this  state  of  things  as  regards  pulpit  instruction. 

"  Much  of  tlie  preaching  of  the  Scotch  clergy,"  Dr. 
Cook  observes,  "  in  the  last  century,  was  almost  exclu- 
sively doctrinal — the  fall :  the  nature,  the  extent,  and 
the  application  of  the  remedy.  In  the  hands  of  able 
men,  no  doubt,  there  might  be  much  variety  of  exposi- 
tion, but  with  weaker  or  indolent  men  preaching 
ext'^mpore,  or  without  notes,  it  too  often  ended  in  a 
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weekly  repetition  of  what  had  been  already  said.  Ati 
old  elder  of  mine,  whose  recollection  might  reach  back 
from  sixty  to  seventy  years,  said  to  me  one  day,  ♦  Now- 
a-days,  people  make  a  work  if  a  minister  preach  the 
same  sermon  over  again  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 

u.^^?j  J^'^^^"^  ^  "'^^  *  ^^y*  ^®  ^^0"^^  ^ave  wondered 

If  old  Mr  W had  preached  anything  else  than 

what  we  heard  the  Simday  before.'     My  old  friend 
used  to  tell  of  a  clergyman  who  had  held  forth  on 
tJie  broken   covenant  till   his  people  longed   for  a 
change.     The  elders  waited  on  him  to  intimate  their 
wish.     They  were  examined  on  their  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  found  deficient,  rebuked,  and  dismissed 
but  after  a  little  while  they  returned  to  the  charge 
and  the  minister  gave  in.     Next  Lord's  day  he  read 
a  large  portion  of  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  as  the  subject  of  a  lecture.    He  paraphrased 
rt,  greatly,  no  doubt,  to  the  detriment  of  the  original, 
but  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people,  for  it  was 
something  new.     He  finished  the  paraphrase, '  and 
now,'  says  he,  *  my  friends,  we  shall  proceed  to  draw 
some  lessons  and  inferences ;  and,  \st,  you  will  observe 
that  the  sacks  of  Joseph's  brethren  were  ripit,  and  in 
them  was  found  the  cup  ;  so  your  sacks  will  be  ripit 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  first  thing  found  in 
them  will  be  the  broken  covenant ;'  and  having  gain- 
ed this  advantage,  the  sermon  went  ofi"  into  the  usual 
strain,  and  embodied  the  usual  heads  of  elementary 
dogmatic  theology." 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  I  have  a  communi- 
cation from  a  correspondent,  who  remarks — ^The  story 
about  the  minister  and  his  favourite  theme,  "  the  bro- 
ken covenant,"  reminds  me  of  one  respecting  another 
minister  whose  staple  topics  of  discourse  were  "  Justi- 
Jication,  Adoption,  and  Sanctification."     Into  every 
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gennon  he  preached,  he  managed,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
to  force  these  three  heads,  so  that  his  general  method 
of  handling  every  text  was  not  so  much  expositio  as 
impositio.  He  was  preaching  on  these  words — "Is 
Ephraim  my  dear  son  1  Is  he  a  pleasant  child  1"  and 
he  soon  brought  the  question  into  the  usual  formula 
by  adding,  Ephraim  was  a  pleasant  child — first,  because 
he  was  a  justified  child ;  second,  because  he  was  an 
adopted  child ;  and  third,  because  he  was  a  sanctified 
child. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Scottish 
peasantry  themselves — I  mean  those  of  the  older 
school — delighted  in  expositions  of  doctrinal  subjects, 
ap  1  in  fact  were  extremely  jealous  of  any  minister 
wiio  departed  from  their  high  standard  of  orthodox 
divinity,  by  selecting  subjects  which  involved  discus- 
sions of  strictly  moral  or  practical  questions.  It  was 
condemned  under  the  epithet  of  legal  preaching ;  in 
other  words,  it  was  supposed  to  preach  the  law  as 
independent  of  the  gospel.  A  worthy  old  clergyman 
having,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  communion  Monday, 
taken  a  text  of  such  a  character,  was  thus  commented 
on  by  an  ancient  dame  of  the  congregation,  who  was 
previously  acquainted  with  his  style  of  discourse : — 
"  If  there's  an  ill  text  in  a'  the  Bible,  that  creetur's 
aye  sure  to  tak  it." 

The  great  change — the  great  improvement,  I  would 
say — which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury in  the  feelings  and  practical  relation'-  ^i  religion 
with  social  life  is,  that  it  has  become  more  difiused 
through  all  ranks  and  all  characters.  Before  that 
period  many  good  sort  of  people  were  afraid  of  making 
their  religious  views  very  prominent,  and  were  always 
separated  from  those  who  did.  Persons  who  made  a 
profession  at  all  beyond  the  low  standard  generally 
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a<lopted  in  society  were  marked  out  as  objects  of  fear 
or  of  distrust  The  anecdote  at  page  65  regarcW 
the  practice  o    family  prayer  fully  ^Tves  thk     Now 

from  the  ordmary  current  of  men's  thoughts  Ld  ac 
tions.     There  as  no  such  marked  line  as  used  to  ^e 
drawn  round  persons  who  make  a  decided  profession 

over    fhTV  ^^™'r  "^1  ""^  ^°"^«"  have  steppeS 
Chri«t?.n       "'•  ^""^    ''^''^°"*    compromising    their 
Chnstian  pnnciple,  ao  not  necessarily  either  morose 
unchantable,  or  exclusive.      The  effects  of  trTd 
separation  were  injurious  to  men's  minds.     Religion 
was  with  many  associated  with  puritanism.  with  cant 
and  unfi  ness  for  the  worid.    The  differenc;  Tm^l^^i 
also  in  the  style  of  sermons  prevalent  at  thTtwo 
penods.  Th.re  were  sermons  of  two  descriptionslvr 
sermons  by  '^moderate  "  clergy,  of  a  pu^ly  moral  oi 
practu^l  character;    and  sermons  purely   doctrinal 
f^om  those  who  were  known  as  "  evLigeLl "  Ss- 
ters^  Hence  arose  an  impression,  and  not  unnaturally 
^o  Z7-  Tt  ^^"'  ^  ^"^°«<^  ««J"«ve  reference 

law  ^n^^  '"^•'''•''  "°^  ^  ^''^  «*  upholding  ?he 
law,  and  of  enforcing  its  more  minute  detaUs  were 
not  favourable  to  the  cause  of  moral  rectS  and 
practical  holiness  of  life.  This  was  hinted  in  a^ 
way  by  a  young  member  or  the  kirk  to  his  father  a 

ZT^Si^rTTA  ^"'  ^^«"^  CalvinistictS 
Old  Dr.  Lockhart  of  Glasgow  was  lamenting  one  day 
m  he  presence  of  his  son  John,  the  fate  of  f  man  wbS 
had  been  found  guilty  of  immoral  practices,  and  the 
more  sc,  that  he  was  one  of  his  own  elder..  -  Well 
ather,  remarked  his  son,  "  you  see  what  you've  dri^^n 
'.un  to."  In  our  best  Scottish  preaching  at  the  p^ 
^ent  day  no  such  distinction  is  visible  ^ 

The  same  feeling  came  forth  with  much  point  and 
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humour  on  an  occasion  referred  to  in  "Carlyle'a 
Memoirs."  In  a  company  where  John  Home  and 
David  Hume  were  present,  much  wonder  was  expressed 
what  wuld  have  induced  a  clerk  belonging  to  Sir 
William  Forbes'  bank  to  abscond,  and  embezzle  £900. 
"  I  know  what  it  was,"  said  Home  to  the  historian  ; 
"for  when  he  was  taken  there  was  found  in  his 
pocket  a  volume  of  your  philosophical  works  and 
Boston's  'Fourfold  State'" — a  hi.,  Ist,  at  the  infidel, 
whose  principles  would  have  undermined  Christianity  ; 
and  2d,  a  hit  at  the  Church,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  on  account  of  his  having  written  the  tragedy 
of  Douglas. 

I  can  myself  recollect  an  obsolete  ecclesiastical 
custom,  and  which  was  always  practised  in  the  church 
of  Fettercaim  during  my  boyish  day  —viz.,  that  of 
the  minister  bowing  to  the  heritors  in  succession  who 
occupied  the  front  gallery  seats ;  and  I  am  assured 
that  this  bowing  from  the  pulpit  to  the  principal 
heritor  or  heritors  after  the  blessing  had  been  pro- 
nounced was  very  common  in  rural  parishes  till  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  perhaps  till  a  still  later  period. 
And  when  heritors  chanced  to  be  pretty  equally 
matched,  there  was  sometimes  an  unpleasant  contest 
as  to  who  was  entitled  to  the  precedence  in  having 
the  first  bow.  A  case  of  this  kind  once  occurred  in 
the  parish  of  Lanark,  which  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
be  laid  before  the  Presbytery ;  but  they,  not  con- 
sidering themselves  "  competent  judges  of  the  points 
of  honour  and  precedency  among  gentlemen,  and  to 
prevent  all  inconveniency  in  these  matters  in  the 
future,  appointed  the  minister  to  forbear  bowing  to 
the  lairds  at  all  from  the  pulpit  for  the  time  to  co.'ie ;" 
and  they  also  appointed  four  of  their  number  "  to  wait 
upon  the  gentlemen,  to  deal  with  them,  for  bringing 
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them  to  condescend  to  Bubmit  hereunto,  for  the  succem 
of  the  gospel  and  the  peace  of  the  parish." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  mention  a 
ready  and  comphmentaiy  reply  once  made  bv  the  late 

ShT?^  ?'•  ^/^^*"*"  ^^  Kirkmahoe.  'on  bdng 
ramed  for  his  neglectmg  this  usual  act  of  courtesy  ont 
Sabbath  m  his  own  church.     The  heritor  who  wis 

wl   M  '""m-u  ^^""^^^  '^'"^^"^  *^''  ^^^"^  of  respect, 
S.^K^K^J^'^n',  P'^'P^''^"   °f   Dalswinton.      One 
Sabbath  the  Dalswmton  per-  contained  a  bevy  of 
ladies,  but  no  gentlemen,  and  the  Doctor-perhaps 
because  he  was  a  bachelor  and  felt  a  delicacfin  the 
circumstances-omitted   the  usual   salaam  L   thei^ 
direction.      A  few  days  after,  meeting  Miss  MUler 
who  w^  widely  famed  for  her  beauty,  fnd  who  X': 
wards  becMne  Countess  of  Mar,  she  rallied  him  in 
presence  of  her  companions,  for  not  bowing  to  her 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  requested 

rroS  '".fr'iL^  ""^'^  '^"F"^  ^°^*°'  inmiediately 
replied-"!  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Miller,  but  you 

surely  know  that  angel-worsh^p  is  not  allowed  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;"  and  lifting  his  hat,  le  made  a 
low  bow,  and  passed  on.  «««*«  a 

Scottish  congregations,  in  some  parts  of  the  countrv 
contain  an  element  in  their  composition  quite  unknown 
in  English  churches.     In  pastoral  parts  of  the  count^ 
Jt  was  an  estabh^hed  practice  for  each  shepherd  to 
bring  his  faithfv     oUie  dog_at  lea.t  it  was^o  some 
years  ago.     Ir         istrict  of  Sutherland,  where  tho 
population  ,s  ve,    scanty,  the  congregations  are  made 
up  one-half  of  dogs,  each  human  member  having  his 
canine  companion.     These  dogs  sit  ou.  the  Gaelic 
services  and  sermon  with  commendable  patience  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  la«t  psalm,  when  there  k  a 
universal  stretching  and  yawning,  and  aU  are  prepared 
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to  icamper  out,  barking  in  a  most  excited  manner 
whenever  the  blessing  is  commenced.  The  congrega- 
tion of  one  of  these  churches  determined  that  the 
service  should  close  in  a  more  decorous  manner,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  attain  this  object.  Accordingly, 
when  a  stranger  i  ^igyman  was  officiating,  he  found 
the  people  all  sitting  when  he  was  about  to  pronounce 
the  blessing.  He  hesitated,  and  paused,  expecting 
them  to  rise,  till  an  old  shepherd,  looking  up  to 
the  pulpit,  said,  "Say  awa',  sir;  we're  a'  sittb'  to 
cheat  the  dowgs." 

There  must  have  been  some  curious  specimens  of 
Scottish  humour  brought  out  at  the  examinations  or 
catechisings  by  ministers  of  the  flock  before  the  ad- 
ministrations of  the  communion.  Thus,  with  reference 
to  human  nature  before  the  fall,  a  man  was  asked, 
"What  kind  of  man  was  Adam?"  "Ou,  just  like 
ither  fouk."  The  minister  insisted  on  having  a  more 
special  description  of  the  first  man,  and  pressed  for 
more  explanation.  "Weel,"  said  the  catechumen, 
"he  was  just  like  Joe  Simeon  the  horse-couper." 
"How  so?"  asked  the  minister.  "Weel,  naebody 
got  onything  by  him,  and  mony  lost" 

A  lad  had  come  for  examination  previous  to  his 
receiving  his  first  communion.  The  pastor,  knowing 
that  his  young  friend  was  not  very  profound  in  his 
theology,  and  not  wishing  to  discourage  him,  or  keep 
him  from  the  table  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  began 
by  asking  what  he  thought  a  safe  question,  and 
what  would  give  him  confidence.  So  he  took  the  Old 
Testament,  and  asked  him,  in  reference  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  how  many  commandments  there  were.  After  a 
little  thought,  he  put  his  answer  in  the  modest  form 
of  a  supposition,  and  replied,  cautiously,  "Aiblins* 

•  Perhaps. 
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a  hunner."  The  clergyman  was  vexed,  and  told  him 
Buch  ignorance  was  intolerable,  that  he  could  not 
proceed  in  examination,  vnd  that  the  youtli  must 
wait  and  leam  more ;  so  ne  went  away.  On  return- 
ing home  he  met  a  friend  on  his  way  to  the  manse, 
and  on  learning  that  he  too  was  going  to  the  minister 
for  examination,  shrewdly  asked  him,  "  Weel,  what 
will  ye  say  noo  if  the  minister  speers  hoo  mony  com- 
mandments there  are  1 "  "  Say !  why,  I  shall  say  ten 
to  be  sure."  To  which  the  other  rejoined,  with  great 
triumph,  «  Ten  I  Try  ye  him  wi'  ten !  I  tried  him 
wi'  a  hunner,  and  he  wasna  satisfeed."  Another 
answer  from  a  little  girl  was  shrewd  and  reflective. 
The  question  was,  "  Why  did  the  Israelites  make  a 
golden  calf?"  "  They  hadna  as  muckle  siller  as  wad 
mak  a  coo." 

A  kind  correspondent  has  sent  me,  from  personal 
knowledge,  an  admirable  pendant  to  stories  of  Scottish 
child  acut«ness  and  shrewd  observation.  A  young 
lady  friend  of  his,  resident  in  a  part  of  Ayrshire 
rather  remote  from  any  very  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration of  the  gospel,  is  in  the  habit  of  collecting  the 
children  of  the  neighbourhood  on  Sundays  at  the 
"  big  hoose,"  for  religious  instruction.  On  one 
occasion  the  class  had  repeated  the  paraphrase  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  contains  these  lines — 

"  Give  us  tliis  day  our  daily  bread, 
Aud  raiment^  provide." 

There  being  no  question  as  to  what  *'  daily  bread  " 
was,  the  teacher  proceeded  to  ask :  "  What  do  you 
understand  by  'raiment  fit,'  or  as  we  might  say,  'fit 
raiment  1'"  For  a  short  time  the  class  remained 
puzzled  at  the  question;  but  at  last  one  little  girl 
sung  out  "stockings  and  shunc."     The  child  knew 
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that "  fit,"  was  Scotch  for  feet,  so  her  natnnl  explaiia- 
tion  of  the  phrase  was  equivalent  to  "  feet  raiment," 
or  "  stockings  and  shune,"  as  she  termed  it. 

On  the  point  of  changes  in  religions  feelings  there 
comes  widiin   the  scope  of  these  Reminiscences   a 
character  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  has  now  gone  out — 
I  mean  the  popular  and  universally  well-received 
Roman  Catholic  priest     Although  we  cannot  say 
that  Scotland  is  a  more  Protestant  nation  than  it 
was  in  past  days,  still  religious  differences,  and  strong 
prejudices,  seem  at  the  present  time  to  draw  a  more 
decided  line  of  separation  between  the  priest  and  his 
Protestant  countrymen.     As   examples   of  what   is 
past,  I  would  refer  to  the  •  case  of  a  genial  Romish 
bishop  in  Ross-shire.     It  is  well  known  that  private 
stills  were  prevalent  in  the  Highlands  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  and  no  one  thought  there  was  any  harm 
in  them.     This  good  bishop,  whose  name  I  forget, 
was  (as  I  heard  the  late  W.  Mackenzie  of  Muirton 
assure  a  party  at  Dunrobin  Castle)  several  years  pre- 
viously a  famous  hand  at  brewing  a  good  glass  of 
whis^,  and  that  he  distributed  his  mountain-dew 
with  a  liberal  and  impartial  hand  alike  to  Catholic 
and  to  Protestant  friends.  Of  this  class,  I  recollect,  cer- 
tainly forty-five  years  ago,  Priest  Gordon,  a  genuine 
Aberdonian,  and  a  man  beloved  by  all,  rich  and  poor. 
He  was  a  sort  of  chaplain  to  Menzies  of  Pitfodels, 
and  visited  in  all  the  country  families  round  Aberdeen. 
I  remember  once  his  being  at  Banchory  Lodge,  and 
thus  apologising  to  my  aunt  for  going  out  of  the 
room : — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Forbes,  for  leaving 
you,  but  I  maun  just  gae  doun  to  the  garden  and  say 
my  bit  wordies "—these  "bit  wordies"  being  in  fact 
the  portion  of  the  Breviary  which  he  was  bound  to 
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recite.  So  easily  and  pleasantly  were  those  raatt  n 
then  referred  to. 

The  following,  however,  is  a  still  richer  illastra* 
eion,  and  I  am  assured  it  is  genuine : — '*  Towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  a  worthy  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  well  known  as  'Priest  Matheson,'  and 
nniversally  respected  in  the  district,  had  charge  of  a 
mission  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  for  a  long  time  made 
his  journeys  on  a  piebald  pony,  the  priest  and  his 
'pyet  shelty'  sharing  an  affectionate  recognition 
wherever  they  came.  On  one  occusion,  however,  he 
made  his  appearance  on  a  steed  of  a  different  descrip< 
tion,  and  passing  near  a  Seceding  meeting-house,  he 
forgathered  with  the  minister,  who,  after  the  usual 
kindly  greetings,  missing  the  familiar  pony,  said, '  Ou, 
Priest!  fat's  come  o'  the  auld  Pyetl'  'He's  deid, 
minister.'  '  Weel,  he  was  an  auld  faithfu'  servant,  and 
ye  wad  nae  doot  gie  him  the  ofiSces  o'  the  church  1' 
'  Na,  minister,'  said  his  friend,  not  quite  liking  this 
allusion  to  his  priestly  offices, '  I  didna  dee  that,  for 
ye  see  he  turned  Seceder  afore  he  dee'd,  an'  I  buried 
him  like  a  beast'  He  then  rode  quietly  away.  This 
worthy  man,  however,  could,  when  occasion  required, 
rebuke  with  seriousness  as  well  as  point.  Always  a 
welcome  guest  at  the  houses  of  both  clergy  and  gentry, 
he  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  met  with  a  laird 
whose  hospitality  he  had  thought  it  proper  to  decline, 
and  on  being  asked  the  reason  for  the  interruption  of 
his  visits,  answered,  '  Ye  ken,  an'  I  ken ;  but,  laird, 
God  kens!'" 

One  question  connected  with  religious  feeling,  and 
the  manifestation  of  religious  feeling,  has  become  a 
more  settled  point  .imongst  us,  since  fifty  years  have 
expired.  I  mean  the  question  of  attendance  by 
clergymen  on  theatrical  representations.    Dr.  Carlyle 
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h»A  been  prosecuted  before  the  General  Auembly  in 
1757  for  being  present  at  the  performance  of  tlie 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  written  by  his  friend  John  Home. 
Ho  was  acquitted,  however,  and  writes  thus  on  the 
subject  in  his  Memoirs : — 

"Although  the  clergy  in  Edinburgh  and  its 
neighbourhood  had  abstained  from  the  theatre  because 
it  gave  offence,  yet  the  more  remote  clergymen,  when 
occasionally  in  town,  had  almost  universally  attended 
the  play-house.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  year 
1784,  when  the  great  actress  Mrs.  Siddons  first 
appeared  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  that  court  was  obliged  to  fix  all 
its  important  business  for  the  alternate  days  when 
she  did  not  act,  as  all  the  younger  members,  clergy 
as  well  as  laity,  took  their  stations  in  the  theatre 
on  those  days  by  three  in  the  afternoon." 

Drs.  Robertson  and  Blair,  although  they  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.   Siddons  in   private,  were 
amongst  those  clergymen,  referred  to  jy  Dr.  Carlvle, 
who  abstained  from  attendance  in  the  theatre ;   jut 
Dr.  Carlyle  states  that  they  regretted  not  taking  ihe 
opportunity  of  mtnessing  a  ditpla-  of  her  talent,  and 
of  giving  their  sanction  to  the  theatre  as  a  place  of 
recreation.      Dr.   Carlyle  evidently  considered  it  a 
narrow-minded   intolerance  and    bigoted   fanaticism 
that  clergymen  should  be  excluded  from  that  amuse- 
ment.    At  a  period  far  later  than  1784,  the  same 
opmion  prevailed  in  some  quarters.     I  recollect  when 
such  indulgence  on  the  part  of  clergymen  was  treated 
with  much  leniency,  especially  for  Episcopalian  clergy. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  wae  anything  like  a 
general  feehng  in  favour  of  clerical  theatrical  atteid- 
ance ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  feeling  far 
loss  strict  than  what  exists  in  our  own  time.     As  I 
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have  said,  thirty-six  years  ago  some  clergymen  went 
to  the  theatre ;  and  a  few  years  before  that,  when  my 
brothers  and  I  were  passing  through  Edinburgh,  in 
going  backwards  and  forwards  to  school,  at  Durham, 
v;t,b  our  tutor,  a  licentiate  of  the  Established  Chuic h 
ot  Scotia;  (^,  and  who  afterwards  attained  considerable 
eminenct;  la  the  Free  Church,  we  certainly  went  with 
)iim  to  t!  e  theatre  there,  and  at  Durham  very  fre- 
vjiiciiiL  ]y  I  feel  quite  assured,  however,  that  no  clergy- 
man could  expect  to  retain  the  respect  of  his  people 
or  of  the  public,  of  whom  it  was  known  that  he  fre- 
quently or  habitually  attended  theatrical  reprcsonta- 
tions.  It  is  so  understood.  I  had  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  the  late  Mr.  Murray  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Edinburgh,  and  wiih.  Mr.  Charles  Keaii,  on  the 
subject.  Both  admitted  the  fact,  and  certainly  if  any 
men  of  the  profession  could  have  removed  the  feeling 
from  the  public  mind,  these  were  the  men  to  have 
done  it. 

There  is  a  phase  of  religious  obser^'ances  which  has 
undergone  a  great  change  amongst  us  within  fifty 
years — I  mean  the  services  and  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion. When  these  occurred  in  a  parish  they  were 
called  "  occasions,"  and  the  great  interest  excited  by 
these  sacramental  solemnities  may  be  gathered  from 
"  Peter's  Letters,"  "  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  and 
Bums'  "Holy  Fair."  Such  ceremonials  are  now  con- 
ducted, I  believe,  just  as  the  ordinary  church  services. 
Some  years  back  they  were  considered  a  sort  of  preach- 
ing matches.  Ministers  vied  with  each  other  in  order 
to  bear  away  the  bell  in  popularity,  and  heaiers  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to  one  another 
their  powers  of  criticism  on  what  they  heard  and  saw. 
In  the  parish  of  Urr  in   Galloway,  on  one  sacra- 
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mental  occasion,  some  of  the  assistants  invited  were 
eminent  ministers  in  Edinburgh;  Dr.  Scot  of  St 
Michael's,  Dumfries,  was  the  only  local  one  who  was 
asked,  and  he  was,  in  his  own  sphere,  very  popular  as 
a  preacher.      A  brother  clergyman,  complimenting 
him  upon  the  honour  of  being  so  invited,  the  old 
bald-headed  divine  modestly  replied,  "  Gude  bless  you, 
man,  what  can  I  do  I    They  are  a'  han'  walled  *  this 
time ;  I  need  never  show  face  among  them."    "  Ye're 
quite  mista'en,"  was  the  soothing    encouragement; 
"  tak'  your  Bemrredion  (a  well-known  sermon  used  for 
such  occasions  by  him),  an  I'll  lay  my  lug  ye'll  beat 
every  dute  o'  them."    The  Doctor  did  as  suggested, 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  it  appears  he 
did  not  exert  himself  in  vain.    A  batch  of  old  women, 
on  their  way  home  after  the  conclusion  of  the  services, 
were  overboard  discussing  the  merits  of  the  several 
preachers  who  had  that  day  addressed  them  from  the 
tent.     "  Leeze  me  abune  them  a',"  said  one  of  the 
company,  who  had  waxed  warm  in  the  discussion, 
"for  yon  auld  clear-headed  (bald)  man,  that  said, 
•  Kaphael  sings  an'  Gabriel  strikes  his  goolden  harp, 
an'  a'  the  angels  clap  their  wings  wi'  joy.'     0  but  it 
was  gran',  it  just  put  me  in  min'  o'  our  geese  at  Dun- 
jarg  when  they  turn  their  nebs  to  the  south  an'  clap 
their  wings  when  they  see  the  rain's  comin'  after  lang 

drooth." 

There  is  a  subject  closely  allied  with  the  religious 
feelings  of  a  people,  and  that  is  the  subject  of  their 
mperstitions.  To  enter  upon  that  question,  in  a  general 
view,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Highlands,  would 
not  be  consistent  with  our  present  purpose,  but  I  am 
induced  to  mention  the  existence  of  a  singular  suoer- 
Btition  regarding  swine  which  existed  some  yeai  ago 
*  Cturefully  selected. 
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among  tho  lower  orders  of  the  east  coast  of  Fife.  I 
can  observe,  in  my  own  experience,  a  great  change  to 
have  taken  place  amongst  Scotch  people  generally  on 
this  subject.  The  old  aversion  to  the  "  unclean  ani- 
mal "  still  lingers  in  the  Highlands,  but  seems  in  the 
Lowland  districts  to  have  yielded  to  a  sense  of  its 
thrift  and  usefulness.*  The  account  given  by  my 
correspondent  of  the  Fife  swinophobia  is  as  follows  : — 
Among  the  many  superstitious  notions  and  customs 
prevalent  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  fishing  towns 
on  the  east  coast  of  Fife,  till  very  recently,  that  class 
entertained  a  great  horror  of  swine,  and  even  at  the 
very  mention  of  the  word.  If  that  animal  crossed 
their  path  when  about  to  set  out  on  a  sea  voyage,  they 
considered  it  so  unlucky  an  omen  that  they  would  not 
venture  oflF.  A  clergyman  of  one  of  these  fishing 
villages  having  mentioned  the  superstition  to  a  clerical 
friend,  and  finding  that  he  was  rather  incredulous  on 
the  subject,  in  order  to  convince  him  told  him  he 
would  idlow  him  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth 
of  it  by  allowing  him  to  preach  for  him  the  following 
day.  It  was  arranged  that  his  friend  was  to  read  tho 
chapter  relating  to  the  herd  of  swine  into  which  the 
evil  spirits  were  cast.  Accordingly,  when  the  first 
verse  was  read,  in  which  the  unclean  beast  was  men- 
tioned, a  slight  commotion  was  observable  among  the 
audience,  each  one  of  them  putting  his  or  her  hand 
on  auy  near  piece  of  iron — ^a  nail  on  the  seat  or  book- 
board,  or  to  the  nails  on  their  shoes.  At  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  again  and  again,  more  commotion 
was  visible,  and  the  words  "  cauld  aim"  (cold  iron) 
the  antidote  to  this  baneful  spell,  were  heard  issuing 

•  I  recollect  an  old  Scottish  gentlemao,  who  shared  this  horror, 
asking  very  gravely,  "  Were  not  swine  forbidden  under  the  law 
and  cursed  under  the  gospel  ?" 
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from  various  corners  of  the  church.  And  finally,  on 
his  coming  over  the  hated  word  again,  when  the  whole 
herd  ran  violently  do\vn  the  bank  intn  the  sea,  the 
alarmed  parishioners,  irritated  beyond  bounds,  rose 
and  all  left  the  church  in  a  body. 

It  is  some  time  now,  however,  since  the  High- 
landers have  begun  to  appreciate  the  thrift  and  com- 
fort of  swine-keeping  and  swine-killing.  A  Scottish 
minister  had  been  persuaded  by  the  laird  to  keep  a 
pig,  and  the  gudewife  had  been  duly  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  black  puddings,  pork  chops,  and  pig's 
head.  "  Oh  !"  said  the  minister,  "  nae,  doubt  there's 
a  hantlf      miscella— neous  eating  aboot  a  pig." 

Amongsu  jeopie  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  and  so  earnest  in  their  reli- 
gious profession,  any  persons  whose  principles  were 
known  to  be  of  an  infidel  character  would  naturally 
be  looked  on  with  abhorrence  and  suspicion.  There 
is  a  story  traditionary  in  Edinburgh  regarding  David 
Hume,  which  illustrates  this  feeling  in  a  very  amus- 
ing manner,  and  which,  I  have  heard  it  said,  Hume 
himself  often  narrated.  The  philosopher  had  fallen 
from  the  path  into  the  swamp  at  tlie  back  of  the 
Castle,  the  existence  of  which  I  recollect  hearing  of 
from  old  persons  forty  years  ago.  He  fairly  stuck 
fast,  and  called  to  a  woman  who  was  passing,  and 
begged  her  assistance.  She  passed  on  apparently 
Avithout  attending  to  the  request ;  at  his  earnest  en- 
treaty, however,  she  came  where  he  was,  and  asked 
him,  "  Are  na  ye  Hume  the  Atheist  1 "  "  Well,  well, 
no  matter,"  said  Hume  ; "  Christian  charity  commands 
you  to  do  good  to  every  one."  "  Christian  charity 
here,  or  Christian  charity  there,"  replied  the  woman, 
"  I'll  do  naething  for  you  till  ye  turn  a  Christian 
yourseir — ye  maun  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
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Creed,  or  faith  I'll  let  ye  grafel  •  tthere  as  I  fand  ya.* 
The  historian,  really  afraid  for  his  life,  rehearsed  the 
required  formulas. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  character  borne  for  to 
many  years  by  our  countrymen  as  a  people,  and  as 
specially  attentive  to  all  religious  observances,  still 
there  can  be  no  dov.bt  that  there  has  sprung  up 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  our  crowded  cities,  wynds, 
and  closes,  a  class  of  persons  quite  unknown  in  the 
old  Scottish  times.  It  is  a  great  difficulty  to  get  them 
to  attend  divine  worship  at  all,  ard  their  circumstances 
combine  to  break  off  all  p^socictions  with  public  services. 
Their  going  to  church  becomes  a  matter  of  perauasion 
and  of  missionary  labour. 

A  lady,  who  is  most  active  in  visiting  the  houses 
of  these  outcasts  from  the  means  of  grace,  gives  me 
an  amusing  instance  of  self-complacency  arising  from 
performance  of  the  duty.  She  was  visitmg  in  the 
West  Port,  not  far  from  the  church  established  by  my 
illustrious  friend  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers.  Having  jwked 
a  poor  woman  if  she  ever  attended  there  for  divine 
service — "Ou  ay,"  she  replied ;  "there's  a  man  ca'd 
Chalmei..  preaches  there,  and  I  whiles  gang  in  and 
hear  him,  just  to  encourage  him,  puir  body  !" 

From  the  religious  opinions  of  a  people,  the  transi- 
tion is  natural  to  then:  political  partialities.  One  great 
political  change  has  passed  over  Scotland,  which  none 
now  living  can  be  said  to  have  actually  witnessed; 
but  they  remember  those  who  were  contemporaries  of 
the  anxious  scenes  of  '45,  and  many  of  us  have  known 
determined  and  thorough  Jacobites.  The  poetry  of 
that  political  period  still  remains,  but  we  hear  only  as 
pleasant  songs  those  words  and  melodies  which  stirred 
the  hearts  and  excited  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  a  past 
*  Lie  in  a  groyelliug  attitude.     See  Jamieson. 
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generation.      Jacobite  anecdotes  also  are  fading  from 
our  knowledge.     To  many  young  persons  they  are 
unknown.     Of  these  stories  illust -ative  of  Jacobite 
feelings  and  enthusiasm,  many  are  of  a  character  not 
fit  for  mo  to  record.     The  good  old  ladies  who  were 
violent  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  had  little  hesitation 
in  refening  without  reserve  to  the  future  and  eternal 
destiny  of  William  of  Orange.     One  anecdote  which  I 
had  from  a  near  relative  of  the  family  may  be  ad- 
duced in  illustration  of  the  powerful  hold  which  the 
cause  had  upon  the  views  and  consciences  of  Jacobites. 
A  former  Mr.  Stirling  of  Keir  had  favoured  the 
Stuart  cause,  and  had  in  fact  attended  a  muster  of 
forces  at  the  Brig  of  Turk  previous  to  the  '16.     This 
symptom  of  a  rising  against  the  Grovemment  occasioned 
some  uneasiness,  and  the  authorities  were  very  active 
in  their  endeavours  to  discover  who  were  the  leaders 
of  the  movement.     Keir  was  suspected.     The  miller 
of  Keir  was  brought  forward  as  a  witness,  and  swore 
positively  that  the  laird  was  not  present.     Now,  as  it 
was  well  known  that  he  was  there,  and  that  the  miller 
knew  it,  a  neighbour  asked  him  privately,  when  he 
came  out  of  the  witness-box,  how  he  could  on  oath 
assert  such  a  falsehood.     The  miller  replied,  quite  un- 
daunted, and  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  right- 
eousness of  his  cause  approaching  the  sublime — "I 
would  rather  trust  my  soul  in  God's  mercy  than  Keir's 
head  into  theii  hands." 

A  correspondent  has  sent  ire  an  account  of  a  curious 
ebullition  of  Jacobite  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  now  I 
suppose  quite  extinct.  My  correspondent  received  it 
himself  from  Alexander,  fourth  Duke  of  Gordon,  and 
he  had  entered  it  in  a  commonplace-book  when  he 
heard  it,  in  1826. 

"  David  Tulloch,  tenant  in  Drumbenan,  under  the 
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second  and  third  Dukes  of  »  ordon,  had  been  *  out'  m 
the  '45 — or  the  fufteen,  or  both — and  was  a  great 
favourite  of  his  respective  landlords.     One  day,  hav- 
ing attended  the  young  Lady  Susan  Gordon  (after- 
wards  Duchess  of  Manchester)  to  the  'Chapel'  at 
Huntly,   David,   perceiving  tnat   her  ladyship   had 
neither  hassock  nor  carpet  to  protect  her  garments 
."rom  the  earthen  floor,  respectfully  spread  his  plaid 
for  the  young  lady  to  kneel  upon,  and  the  service  pro- 
ceeded ;  but  wlien  the  prayer  for  the  King  and  Eoyal 
P'amily  was  commenced,  David,  sans  cerimmiie,  drew, 
or  rather  '  twitched,'  the  plaid  from  under  the  knees 
of  the  astonished  young  lady,  exclaiming,  not  sotto 
voce, '  The  deil  a  ane  shall  pray  for  them  on  my  plaid ! ' " 
I  have  a  still  more  pungent  demonstration  against 
praying  for  the  king,  which  a  friend  in  Aberdeen  as- 
sures me  he  received  from  the  son  of  the  gentleman 
who  heard  the  protest.     In  the  Episcopal  Chapel  in 
Aberdeen,  of  which  Primus  John  Skinner  was  incum- 
bent, they  commenced   praying  in   the  service  for 
George   III.   immediately  on  the   death   of  I'rince 
Charles  Edward.     On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  prayer 
being  used,  this  gentleman's  father,  walking  home 
with  a  friend  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  old  and  deter- 
mined Jacobite,  said  to  him,  "  What  do  you  think  of 

that,  Mr. ?"     The  reply  was,  "Indeed,  the  less 

wo  say  aboot  that  prayer  the  better."  But  he  was 
pushed  for  "  further  answer  as  to  his  own  views  and 
his  own  ideas  on  the  matter,"  so  he  came  out  with 
the  declaration,  "  Weel,  then,  I  say  this — they  may 
pray  the  kenees*  aff  their  breeks  afore  I  join  in  that 
prayer." 

The  following  is  a  characteristic  Jacobite  story.    It 
must  have  happened  shortly  after  1745,  when   all 
•  So  pronounced  in  Aberdeen. 
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manner  of  deTices  were  fallen  upon  to  display  Jaoo- 
bitiam,  without  committing  the  safety  of  the  Jacobite, 
such  ai  haying  white  knots  on  gowns ;  drinking, "  The 
king,  ye  ken  wha  I  mean  ;"  uttering  the  toast  "The 
king,"  with  much  apparent  loyalty,  and  passmg  the 
glass  over  the  water-jug,  indicating  the  esoteric  mean« 
ing  of  majesty  beyond  the  sea, — etc.  etc. ;  and  various 
toasts,  which  were  most  important  matters  in  those 
times,  and  were  often  given  as  tests  of  loyalty,  or  the 
reverse,  according  to  the  company  in  which  they  were 
given.  Miss  Gamegy  of  Craigo,  well  known  and  still 
remembered  amongst  the  old  Montrose  ladies  as  an 
uncompromising  Jacobite,  had  been  vowing  that  she 
would  drink  King  James  and  his  son  in  a  company 
of  staunch  Brunswickers,  and  being  strongly  dis- 
suaded from  any  such  foolish  and  dangerous  attempt 
by  some  of  her  friends  present,  she  answered  them 
with  a  text  of  Scripture,  "  The  tongue  no  man  can 
tame — James  Third  and  Auehi,"  and  drank  off  her 
I* 


*  Implying  tiuA  there  wu  a  Jamee  Third  of  England,  £i|^tli 
ef  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 


ON  OLD  SCOTTISH  CONVIVIALITY. 

Thk  next  change  in  monnen  which  has  been  effected, 
in  the  memory  of  many  now  living  regards  the  habits 
of  conviviality,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  regards  the 
banishment  of  drunkenness  from  polite  society.  It  is 
indeed  a  uost  important  and  blessed  change.  But  it 
is  a  change  the  full  extent  of  which  many  persons 
now  alive  can  hardly  estimate.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  realise  the  scenes  which  took  place  seventy 
or  eighty  years  back,  or  even  less.  In  many  houses, 
when  a  party  dined,  the  ladies  going  away  was  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  compulsory 
conviviality.  No  one  was  allowed  to  shirk — no  day- 
light— no  heeltaps — was  the  wretched  jargon  in  which 
were  expressed  the  propriety  and  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  glass,  when  filled,  must  be  emptied  and 
drained.  We  have  heard  of  glasses  having  the 
bottoms  knocked  off,  so  that  no  shuffling  tricks  might 
be  played  with  them,  and  that  they  could  only  be  put 
down— empty. 

One  cannot  helf  looking  back  with  amazement  at 
the  infatuation  v  aich  could  for  a  moment  tolerate 
such  a  sore  evil.  To  a  man  of  sober  inclinations  it 
must  have  been  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  join  a 
dinner  party  at  many  houses,  where  he  knew  he  should 
have  to  witness  the  most  disgusting  excesses  in  others, 
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•nd  to  fight  hard  to  preserve  hiutiiclf  from  a  compliance 
with  the  example  of  those  uround  him. 

The  scenes  of  excess  which]  occurred  in  tlie  houses 
where  deep  drinking  was  practise  !  must  have  been 
most  revolting  to  sober  persons  wlio  were  unaccustomed 
to  such  conviviality;  as  in  the  case  of  a  drinking  Angus 
laird,  entertaining  as  his  guest  a  London  merchant 
of  formal  manners  and  temperate  habits.  The  poor 
man  was  driven  from  the  table  when  the  drinking  set 
in  hard,  and  stole  away  to  take  refuge  in  his  bedroom. 
The  company,  however,  were  determined  not  to  let 
the  worthy  citizen  oft'  so  easily,  but  i)rocceded  in  a 
body,  with  the  laird  at  their  head,  and  invaded  hi^ 
privacy  by  exhibiting  bottles  and  glasses  at  his  beu< 
side.  Losing  all  patience,  the  wretched  victim  gasped 
out  his  indignation — "Sir,  your  hospitality  borders 
upon  brutality."  It  must  have  hnd  a  fatal  iutluence  also 
on  many  persons  to  whom  drinking  was  most  injuri- 
ous, and  M'ho  were  yet  not  strong-minded  enough  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  excess.  Poor  James  Boswcll, 
who  certainly  required  no  extraordinary  urging  to 
take  a  glass  too  much,  is  found  in  his  letters,  which 
have  recently  como  to  light,  laying  the  blame  of  his 
excesses  to  "  falling  into  a  habit  which  still  prevails  in 
Scotland ; "  and  then  he  remarks,  with  censorious 
emphasis,  on  the  "  drunken  manners  of  his  country- 
men."    This  was  about  1770. 

A  friend  of  mine,  however,  lately  departed — Mr. 
Boswell  of  Balmuto — showed  more  spirit  than  the 
Londoner,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  similar  situation. 
Challenged  bj'  the  host  to  drink,  urged  and  almost 
forced  to  swallow  a  quantity  of  wine  against  his  own 
inclination,  he  proposed  a  counter-challenge  in  the  way 
of  eating,  and  made  the  following  ludicrous  and 
original  proposal  to  the  company, — that  two  or  three 
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Ipcr^  of  mutton  shottld  be  prepart^d,  uiul  he  would  then 
contest  the  point  of  who  could  devour  most  meat ; 
and  certainly  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  compel  people  to 
eat,  as  to  cura)>ol  tlium  to  drink,  beyond  the  natural 
cravings  of  nature. 

The  situation  of  ladies,  too,  must  frequently  have 
been  very  disagreeable — when,  for  instance,  gentlemen 
came  up  stairs  in  a  condition  most  unlit  for  femal 
society.  Indeed  they  were  often  compelled  to  fly 
from  scenes  which  wore  most  unfitting  for  them  to 
witness.  They  were  expected  to  get  out  of  the  way  at 
the  proper  time,  or  when  a  hint  was  given  them  to  do 
80.  At  Glasgow  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  time  had 
come  for  the  howl  to  l)e  introduced,  some  jovial  and 
thirsty  members  of  the  company  proposed  as  a  toast, 
"  The  ♦'"ide  of  Glasgow  and  the  outward  hoiind  !"  The 
hint  was  taken,  and  silks  and  satins  moved  off  to  the 
drawing-room. 

In  my  part  of  the  country  the  traditionary  stories 
of  driiiking  prowess  are  quite  marvellous.  On  Decside 
there  flourislied  a  certain  Saunders  Paul  (whom  I  re- 
member an  old  man),  an  innket,)er  at  Banchory.  He 
was  said  to  have  drank  whisky,  glass  for  glass,  to  the 
claret  of  Mr.  Maule  antl  the  Laird  of  Skene  for  a 
whole  evening ;  and  in  those  days  there  was  a  tradi- 
tional stoiy  of  his  despatching,  at  one  sitting,  in  com- 
pany with  a  character  celebrated  for  conviviality — 
one  of  the  men  employed  to  float  rafts  of  timber 
down  the  Dee — three  dozen  of  porter.  Of  this  Mr 
Paul  it  was  recorded,  that  on  being  asked  if  he  coti- 
sidcred  porter  as  a  wholesome  beverage,  he  replied, 
"  Oh  yes,  if  you  don't  take  above  a  dozen."  Saunders 
Paul  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  innkeeper  at  Banchory  • 
his  friend  and  porter  companion  was  drowned  in  the 
Dee,  and  when  told  that  the  body  had  been  found 
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down  the  itrMun  below  Cnthee,  be  coolly  remarkiHl, 
*  I  am  surprised  at  that,  for  I  nerer  kenn'd  him  paM 
the  inn  before  without  comin'  in  for  a  glass." 

Some  relatives  of  mine  travelling  in  the  Highlands 
were  amused  by  observing  in  a  small  road-side  public- 
house  a  party  drinking,  whose  apparatus  for  convivi- 
ality called  forth  the  dry  quaint  humour  which  is  so 
thoroughly  Scottish.  Three  drovers  had  met  together, 
and  were  celebrating  their  meeting  by  a  liberal  con- 
sumption of  whisky ;  the  inn  could  only  furnish  one 
glass  without  a  bott  m,  and  this  the  party  passed  on 
from  one  to  another.  A  queer-looking  pawky  chieKl, 
whenever  the  glass  came  to  his  turn,  remarked  most 
gravely,  "I  think  we  wadna  be  the  waur  o'  some 
water,"  taking  care,  however,  never  to  add  any  of  the 
simple  element,  but  quietly  drank  off  his  glass. 

There  was  a  sort  of  infatuation  in  the  supposed 
dignity  and  manliness  attached  to  powers  of  deep  pota- 
tion, and  the  fatal  effects  of  drinking  were  spoken  of 
in  a  manner  both  reckless  and  unfeeling.     Thus,  I 
have  been  assured  that  a  well-known  old  laird  of  tlie 
old  school  expressed  himself  with  great  indignation  at 
the  charge  brought  against  hard  drinking  that  it  had 
actually  killed  people.    "  Na,  na,  I  never  knew  ony- 
body  killed  wi'  drinking,  but  I  hae  kenn'd  some  that 
dee'd  in  the  training."    A  positive  eclat  was  attached 
to  the  accomplished  and   well-trained  consumer   of 
claret  or  of  whisky  toddy,  which  gave  an  importance 
and  even  merit  to  the  practice  of  drinking,  and  which 
had  a  most  injurious  effect.     I  am  afraid  some  of  the 
Pleydells  of  the  old  school  would  have  looked  with 
the  most  ineffable  contempt  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
present  generation  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  tem- 
perance movement  would  be  little  short  of  insanity  in 
their  eyes ;  and  this  leads  me  to  a  remark. — In  con- 
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ridcring  this  portion  of  the  subject,  we  ihonld  bear  in 
mind  a  distinction.  The  change  Me  now  apeak  of 
involves  more  than  a  mere  change  of  a  custom  or 
practice  in  social  life.  It  is  a  change  in  men's  sen- 
timents  and  feelings  on  a  certain  great  question  of 
morals.  Except  we  en'  ar  into  this  distinction  we  can- 
not appreciate  the  e:i».tent  of  the  ch;uige  which  has 
really  taken  place  in  regard  to  intemperate  habits. 

I  have  an  anecdote  from  a  descendant  of  Principal 
Kobertson,  of  an  address  made  to  him,  which  showed 
the  real  importance  attached  to  all  that  concerned  the 
system  of  drinking  in  his  time.  The  Principal  had 
been  invited  to  spend  some  days  in  a  country-house, 
and  the  minister  of  the  parish  (a  jovial  character)  had 
been  asked  to  meet  him.  Before  dinner  he  went  up 
to  Dr.  Robertson  and  addressed  him  confidentially — 
"  Doctor,  I  understand  ye  are  a  brother  of  my  gudo 
freend  Peter  Robertson  of  Edinburgh,  therefore  I'll  gie 
you  a  piece  of  advice, — Bend  *  weel  to  the  Madeira  at 
dinner,  for  here  ye'U  get  little  o't  after."  I  have 
known  persons  who  held  that  a  man  who  could  not 
drink  must  have  a  degree  of  feebleness  and  imbecility 
of  character.  But  as  this  is  an  important  point,  1 
will  adduce  the  higher  authority  of  Lord  Cockburn, 
and  quote  from  him  two  examples,  very  different  cer- 
tainly in  thtir  nature,  but  both  bearing  upon  the 
question.  I  refer  to  what  he  says  of  Lord  Hennand  : 
— "  With  Hermand  drinking  was  a  virtue ;  he  had  a 
sincere  respect  for  drinking,  indeed  a  liigh  moral 
approbation,  and  a  serious  compassion  for  the  poor 
wretches  who  couid  not  indulge  in  it,  and  with  due 
contempt  of  those  who  could  but  did  not;"  and, 
secondly,  I  refer  to  Lord  Cockbum's  pages  for  an 
anecdote  which  illustrates  the  perverted  feeling  I 
•  Old  Scotch  for  "diiuk  lianL" 
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refer  to,  now  happily  no  linger  existing.  It  relates 
the  opinion  expressed  by  an  old  drunken  writer  of 
Selkirk  (whose  name  is  not  mentioned)  regarding  his 
antic'pation  of 'professional  success  for  Mr.  Cranstoun, 
afterwards  Lord  Corehouse.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  William 
Erskine,  and  Cranstoun,  had  dined  with  this  Selkirk 
writer,  and  Scott — of  hardy,  strong,  and  healthy  frame 
— had  matched  the  writer  himself  in  the  matter  of 
whisky  punch.  Poor  Cranstoun,  of  refined  and  deli- 
cate mental  and  bodily  temperament,  was  a  bad  hand 
at  such  work,  and  was  soon  off  the  field.  On  the 
party  breaking  up,  the  Selkirk  writer  expressed  his 
admiration  of  Scott,  assuring  him  that  he  would  rise 
high  in  the  profession,  and  adding :  "  I'll  tell  ye  what, 
Maister  Walter,  that  lad  Cranstoun  may  get  to  the 
tap  o'  the  bar,  if  he  can ;  but  tak  my  word  for't,  it's 
no  be  by  drinking." 

There  was  a  sort  of  dogged  tone  of  apology  for 
excess  in  drinking,  which  marked  the  hold  which  the 
practice  had  gained  on  ordinary  minds.  Of  this  we 
have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  unwilling  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  who  was  examined  as  to  the  fact 
of  drunkenness  being  charged  against  a  ndnister.  The 
person  examined  was  beadle,  or  one  of  the  church 
officials.  He  was  asked,  "Did  you  ever  see  the 
minister  the  worse  of  drink  ?"  "I  canna  say  I've  seen 
him  the  waur  o'  drink,  but  nae  doubt  I've  seen  him 
the  better  o't,"  was  the  evasive  answer.  The  question, 
however,  was  pushed  further;  and  when  he  was 
urged  to  say  if  this  state  of  being  "  the  better  for 
drink"  ever  extended  to  a  condition  of  absolute 
helpless  intoxication,  the  reply  was:  Indeed,  afore 
that  cam',  I  was  blind  fou  mysel',  and  I  could  see 
naething." 

A  legal  friend  has  told  me  of  a  celebrated  circuit 
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where  Lord  Hennand  was  jtnlg*^,  and  Clephane  depute- 
advocate.  The  i):irty  got  drunk  at  Ayr,  and  so  con- 
tinued (although  quite  able  for  their  work)  till  the 
business  was  concluded  at  Jedburgh.  Some  years 
after,  my  informant  heard  that  this  circuit  had,  at 
Jedburgh,  acquired  the  permanent  name  of  the  "daft 
circuit  " 

Lord  Cockbum  was  fond  of  describing  a  circuit  scene 
at  Stirling,  in  his  early  days  at  the  bar,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  his  friend  and  connection  Lord  Hermand. 
-iVfter  the  circuit  dinner,  and  when  drinking  had  gone 
on  for  some  time,  young  Cockbum  observed  places 
becoming  vacant  in  the  social  circle,  but  no  one  going 
out  a'j  the  door.  He  found  tl.at  the  individuals  had 
dropped  down  under  the  table.  He  took  the  hint,  and 
by  this  ruse  retired  from  the  scene.  He  lay  quiet  till 
the  beams  of  the  morning  sun  penetrated  the  apart- 
ment. The  judge  and  some  of  his  staunch  friends 
coolly  walked  up  stairs,  washed  their  hands  and  faces, 
came  down  to  breakfast,  and  went  into  court  quite 
fresh  and  fit  for  work. 

The  feeling  of  importance  frequently  attached  to 
powers  of  drinking  was  formally  attested  by  a  well- 
known  western  baronet  of  convivial  habits  and 
convivial  memory.  He  was  desirous  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  probity,  honour,  and  other  high 
moral  qualities  of  a  friend  whom  he  wished  to 
commend.  Having  fully  stated  these  claims  to  con- 
sideration and  respect,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  notice 
also  his  convivial  attainments  :  ho  adcled  accordingly, 
with  cautious  approval  on  so  important  a  point — **  And 
he  is  a  fair  drinker."* 

•  A  friend  learned  in  Scottish  liistory  suggests  an  ingenion.^ 
remark,  thut  tliis  mi;;ht  mean  more  than  a  mere/uW  drinker.  To 
drink  '*  fair,"  used  to  imply  tluit  the  person  drank  in  the  same 
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The  following  anecdote  is  an  amusing  example  of 
Scottish  servant  humour  and  acuteness  in  measuring 
the  extent  of  consumption  by  a  convivial  party  in 
Forfarshire.     The  party  had  met  at  a  farmer's  house 
not  far  from  Arbroath,  to  celebrate  the  reconciliation 
of  two  neighbouring  farmers  who  had  long  been  at 
enmity.     The  host  was  pressing  and  hospitable  ;  the 
party  sat  late,  and  consumed  a  vast  amount  of  whisky 
toddy.     The  wife  was  penurious,  and   grudged  the 
outlay.     When  at  last,  at  a  morning  hour,  the  party 
dispersed,  the  lady,  who  had  not  slept  in  her  anxiety, 
looked  over  the  stairs  and  eagerly  asked  the  servant 
girl,  "  How  many  bottles  of  whisky  have  they  used, 
Betty  1 "    The  lass,  who  had  not  to  pay  for  the  whisky, 
but  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  well  to  fetch  the 
water  for  the  toddy,  coolly  answered,  "  I  dinna  ken, 
mem,  but  they've  drucken  sax  gang  o'  water." 

We  cannot  imagine  a  better  illustration  of  the 
general  habits  that  prevailed  in  Scottish  society  in  re- 
gard to  drinking  about  the  tune  we  speak  of  than  one 
which  occurs  in  the  recently-published  "Memoirs  of  a 
Banking  House,"  that  of  the  late  Sir  William  Forbes, 
Bart,  of  Pitsligo.     The  book  comprises  much  that  is 
interesting  to  the  family,  and  to  Scotchmen.     It  con- 
tains  a  pregnant  hint  as  to  the  manners  of  polite 
society  and  business  habits  in  those  days.     Of  John 
Coutts,  one  of  four  brothers  connected  with  the  house, 
Sir  William  records  how  he  was  "  more  correct  in  his 
conduct  than  the  others ;  so  much  so,  that  Sir  William 
never  hut  once  saw  him  in  the  counting-house  disguised 
with  liquor,  and  incapable  of  transacting  business." 

proportion  as  the  company ;  to  drink  more  would  be  unmannerly ; 
to  drink  leas  might  imply  some  unfair  motive.  Either  inter- 
pretation shows  the  importance  attached  to  drinking  and  all  that 
concerned  it 
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In  the  Highlands  this  sort  of  feeling  extended  to 
an  almost  incredible  extent,  even  so  much  "J^  ob- 
scure the  moral  and  religious  sentiments.     Of  this  a 
striking  proof  was  afforded  in  a  circumstance  which 
took  place  in  my  own  church  soon  after  I  came  into 
it.    One  of  our  GaeUc  clergy  had  so  far  forgotten 
hhnself  as  to  appear  in  the  church  somewhat  the 
worse  of  liquor.    This  having  happened  so  often  as  to 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  bishop,  he  suspended  him  from 
the  performance  of  divine  service.     Against  this  de- 
cision the  people  were  a  little  disposed  to  rebel,  be- 
cause, according  to  their  Highland  notions,  "a  gentle- 
man was  no  the  waur  for  being  able  to  tak  a  gude 
class  o'  whisky."    These  were  the  notions  of  a  people 
in  whose  eyes  the  power  of  swallowing  whisky  con- 
ferred  distinction,  and  with  whom  inability  to  take 
the  fitting  quantity  was  a  mark  of  a  mean  and  tutue 
character.     Sad  to  tell,  the  funeral  rites  of  Highland 
chieftains  were  not  supposed  to  have  been  duly  cele- 
brated except  there  was  an  immoderate  and   o  ten 
fatal  consumption  of  whisky.     It  has  been  related  that 
at  the  last  funeral  in  the  Highlands,  conducted  ac- 
cording  to  the  traditions  of  the  olden  times,  several 
of  the  guests  fell  victims  to  the  usage,  and  actually 
died  of  the  excesses.  ,     ,  x   o    * 

This  phase  of  old  and  happily  almost  obsolete  Scot- 
tish intemperance  at  funeral  solemnities  must  have 
been  peculiarly  revolting.  Instances  of  this  horrid 
practice  being  carried  to  a  great  extent  are  tradition- 
ary in  every  part  of  the  country.  I  am  assured  of 
the  truth  of  the  following  anecdote  by  a  son  of  the 
gentleman  who  acted  as  chief  mourner  on  the  occa- 
sion :— About  seventy  years  ago  an  old  maiden  lady 
died  in  Strathspey.  Just  previous  to  her  death  she 
sent  for  her  grand-nephew,  and  said  to  him,      WUiy, 
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Tm  decin*,  and  as  ye'll  hae  the  charge  o*  »'  I  hare, 
mind  now  that  as  much  whisky  is  to  be  used  at  mv 
funeral  as  there  was  at  my  baptism. "  Willy  neglected 
to  ask  the  old  lady  what  the  quantity  of  whisky  useil 
At  the  baptism  was,  but  when  the  day  of  the  funeral 
arrived  believed  her  orders  would  be  best  fulfilled  by 
allowing  each  guest  to  drink  as  much  as  he  pleased. 
The  churchyard  where  the  body  was  to  be  deposited 
was  about  ten  miles  distant  from  where  the  death 
occurred.  It  was  a  short  day  in  November,  and  when 
the  funeral  party  came  to  the  churchyard  the  shades 
of  night  had  considerably  closed  in.  The  grave-digger, 
whose  patience  had  been  exhausted  in  waiting,  wai 

not  in  the  least  willing  to  accept  of  Captain  G 's 

(the  chief  mourner)  apology  for  delay.  After  lookin^^ 
about  him  he  put  the  anxious  question,  "  But,  Captain, 
whaur's  Miss  Ketty  1"  The  reply  was,  "  In  her  coffin, 
to  be  sure,  and  get  it  into  the  earth  as  fast  as  you 
can."  There,  however,  was  no  coffin ;  the  procession 
had  soJG  med  at  a  country  inn  by  the  way — had 
rested  the  .  ^y  on  a  dyke — started  without  it — and 
had  to  postpone  the  interment  until  next  day.  My 
correspondent  very  justly  adds  the  remark,  "  What 
would  be  thought  of  indulgence  in  drinking  habits 
now  that  could  lead  to  such  a  result  1" 

Many  scenes  of  a  similar  incongruous  character  are 
still  traditionally  connected  with  such  occasions. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years,  a  laird  of  Dundonald,  a 
small  estate  in  Ross-shire,  died  at  Inverness.  There 
was  open  house  for  some  days,  and  great  eating  and 
drinking.  Here  the  corpse  commenced  its  progress 
toward  its  appointed  home  on  the  coast,  and  people 
followed  in  multitudes  to  give  it  a  partial  convoy, 
all  of  whom  had  to  be  entertained.  It  took  altogether 
a  fortnight  to  bury  poor  Dundonald,  and  great  expense 
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must  have  been  incurred.  This,  however,  itt  looked 
bivck  to  at  Inverness  as  the  last  of  the  real  grand  old 
Higniand  funerals.  Such  notions  of  what  is  doe  to 
the  memory  of  the  departed  have  now  become  unusual 
if  not  obsolete.  I  myself  witnessed  the  first  decided 
change  in  this  matter.  I  officiated  at  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  procession  was  a 
mile  long.  Refreshments  were  provided  for  7000 
persons ;  beef,  bread,  and  beer ;  but  not  one  glass  of 
whisky  was  allowed  on  the  property  that  day  I 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  change  we  speak 
of  is  not  peculiar  to  Scotland ;  that  in  England  the 
same  change  has  been  apparent ;  and  that  drunkenness 
has  passed  away  in  the  higher  circles,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  refinement  and  taste  made  an  advancement 
in  society.  This  is  true.  But  there  were  some 
features  of  the  question  which  »'ere  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land,  and  which  at  one  time  rendered  it  less  probable 
that  intemperance  would  give  way  in  the  north.  It 
seemed  in  some  quarters  to  have  taken  deeper  root 
amongst  us.  The  system  of  pressing,  or  of  compelling^ 
yuests  to  drink  seemed  more  inveterate.  Nothing 
can  more  powerfully  illustrate  the  deep-rooted  cha- 
racter of  intemperate  habits  in  families  than  an  anec- 
dote which  was  related  to  me,  as  coming  from  the  late 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  Mcai  of  Feeling.  He 
had  been  involved  in  a  regular  drinking  party.  He 
was  keeping  as  free  from  the  usual  excesses  as  he  was 
iible,  and  as  he  marked  companions  around  him  falling 
victims  to  the  power  of  drink,  he  himself  dropped  off 
under  the  table  among  the  slain,  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution; and  l.-i;<g  there,  his  attention  was  called  to.  a 
small  pair  of  hands  working  at  his  throat ;  on  asking 
what  it  was,  a  voice  replied,  "  Sir,  I'm  the  lad  that's 
to  lowse  the  neckcloths."     Here,  then,  was  a  family, 
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where,  on  drinking  occasions,  it  was  the  appdntod 
duty  of  one  of  the  household  to  attend,  and,  when  the 
guests  were  becoming  helpless,  to  untie  their  cravats 
inf^  fear  of  apoplexy  or  suffocation.*     We  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  grateful  for  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  from  such  a  system  ;  for  this  change  has  made 
a  great  revolution  in  Scottish  social  life.     The  charm 
and  the  romance  long  attached  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  countrymen  to  the  whole  system  and  concerns 
of  hard  drinking  was  indeed  most  lamentable  and  ab- 
surd.   At  tavern  suppers,  where,  nine  times  out  often, 
it  was  the  express  object  of  those  who  went  to  get 
drunk,  such  stuff  as  "regal  purple  stream,"  "rosy 
wine,"  "  quaffing  the  goblet,"  "  bright  sparkling  nec- 
tar," "  chasing  the  rosy  hours,"  and  so  on,  tended  to 
keep  up  the  delusion,  and  make  it  a  monstrous  fine 
thing  for  men  to  sit  up  drinking  half  the  night,  to 
have  frightful  headaches  all  next  day,  to  make  maudlin 
idiots  of  themselves  as  they  were  going  home,  and  to 
become  brutes  amongst  their  family  when  they  ar- 
rived.    And  here  I  may  introduce  th^  mention  of  a 
practice  connected  with  the  co:i\'ivial  habits  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  but  which  has  for  some  time 
passed  away,  •  i  least  from  private  tables — I  mean  the 
absurd  system  oi  calling  for  toasts  and   sentiments 
each  time  tl    glasses  were  filled.     During  dinner  not 
a  drop  could  be  touched,  except  in  conjunction  with 
others,  and  with  each  drinking  to  the  health  of  each. 
But  toasts  came  after  dinner.     I  can  just  remember 
the  practice  in  partial  operation ;  and  my  astonish- 

•  In  Burt's  Letters  from  tlit  North  of  Scotland,  written  about 
1730,  similar  scenes  are  related  as  occurring  in  CuUodun  House  : 
as  the  company  were  disabled  by  drink,  two  servants  in  waiting 
took  up  the  invalids  with  short  poles  in  their  chairs  as  they  sat 
(if  not  fallen  down),  and  carried  them  off  to  thoii  bods. 
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ment  m  a  mere  boy,  when  aecidentftlly  dining  at  Ubie 
•nd  hearing  my  mother  called  upon  to  "  give  the  com- 
pany a  gentleman,"  is  one  of  my  earliest  reminiscences. 
Lord  Cockbum  must  have  remembered  them  well, 
and  I  will  quote  his  most  amusing  account  of  the 
effects  : — "  After  dinner,  and  before  the  ladies  retired, 
there  generally  began  what  was  called  •  R(mnd$ '  of 
toasts,  when  each  gentleman  named  an  absent  lady, 
and  each  lady  an  absent  gentleman,  separately ;  or 
one  person  was  required  to  give  an  absent  lady,  and 
another  person  was  required  to  match  a  gentleman 
with  that  lady,  and  the  persons  named  were  toasted, 
generally,  with  allusions  and  jokes  about  the  fitness 
of  the  union.  And,  worst  of  all,  there  were  *  Senti- 
ments.' These  were  short  epigrammatic  sentences, 
expressive  of  moral  feelings  and  virtues,  and  were 
thought  refined  and  elegant  productions.  A  faint 
conception  of  their  nauseousness  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  examples,  every  one  of  which  I  have  heard 
given  a  thousand  times,  and  which  indeed  I  only  re- 
collect from  their  being  favourites.  The  glasses  being 
filled,  a  person  was  asked  for  his  or  for  her  sentiment, 

when  this,  or  something  similar,  was  committed : 

'May  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  beartho  reflections 
of  the  morning  ;'  or,  *  may  the  friends  of  our  youth 
be  the  companions  of  our  old  age  ;'  or, '  delicate  plea- 
sures to  susceptible  miada ;'  '  may  the  honest  heart 
never  feel  distress ;'  may  the  hand  of  charity  wipe 
the  tear  from  the  eye  of  sorrow.'  The  conceited,  the 
ready,  or  the  reckless,  hackneyed  in  the  art,  had  a 
knack  of  making  new  sentiments  applicable  to  the 
passing  incidents  with  great  ease.  But  it  was  a 
dreadful  oppression  on  the  timid  or  the  awkward. 
They  used  to  shudder,  ladies  particularly ;  for  nobody 
was  spared  when  their  turn  in  the  round  approached 
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Many  a  itraggle  and  blush  did  it  cost ;  but  thia  aeenied 
•my  to  excite  the  tyranny  of  the  maatenof  the  cr»ft  ; 
and  compliance  could  never  be  avoided,  except  by 
more  torture  than  yielding.  .  .  .  It  i«  difficult 
for  those  who  have  been  under  a  m.  >re  natural  system 
to  comprehend  how  a  sensible  man,  a  respectable 
matron,  a  worthy  old  maid,  and  especially  a  girl 
could  be  expected  to  go  into  company  easily,  on  such 
conditiona"  • 

This  accompaniment  of  domestic  drinking  by  a 
toast  or  sentiment-— the  practice  of  which  is  now  con- 
fined to  public  entertainments— was  then  invariable 
m  pnvate  parties,  and  was  supposed  to  enliven  and 
promote 'the  good  fellowship  of  the  social  circle 
1  bus  Fergusson,  in  one  of  his  poems,  in  describing  a 
dmuer,  says — 

"  The  grace  is  said  ;  it's  &m  ower  lan^r. 
The  cltret  reuns  in  bells. 
Quo'  Deacon,  •  Let  the  toast  round  gang ; 
Come,  here's  our  noble  s^Is 
Weel  met  the  day.' " 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  these  toasts,  some  of 
them  exclusively  Scottisli.  A  corresp,  ndent  lias 
favoured  me  with  a  few  reminiscences  of  such  incen- 
tives to  inebriety. 

The  ordinary  form  of  drir  king  a  health  was  in  the 
aildress,  "  Here's  t'  yp." 

_  Thon  such  as  the  f  Mowing  wore  named  by  succes- 
sive members  of  tlic  company  at  the  call  of  the 
host : — 

The  land  o'  cukes  (Scotland). 
Mair  J'rems  and  less  need  o'  then). 
Thumpiv'j  luck  and  fat  ueans. 

•  Ix>rd  Cockbum's  .Vrmoriala  o/hU  Tim*,  p.  37,  et  m^ 
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HJten  we're  giiun  up  the  hiil  o' fm tune  tMy  vt  ne'er 

meet  a  fretn'  coming  doun. 
May  lufer  waur  be  amanr  us. 
May  the  Mmea  o'  freen/fjiip  tuver  nut,  or  the  wings  "' 

luve  lose  afeatfier. 
Here's  to  them  that  lues  us,  or  lenns  us  a  li/L 
Here's  health  to  tfie  sick,  stilts  to  the  lame;  elaise  to 

the  back,  and  brose  to  the  wame. 
Here's  health,  renlth,  wit,  and  meal. 
TIte  deil  rock  them  in  a  creel  that  does  na'  wish  us  a' 

wed. 
Homy  hands  and  weather-beaten  hapt-  {"huks). 
The  rending  o'  r^h  ami  the  ^u'in'  doun  o'  auld 

himses. 

Th"!  above  two  belong  to  the  lu.isun  craft  j  the  first 
implies  a  wish  for  plenty  of  work,  and  health  to  dr*  it ; 
the  second,  to  erect  new  buildings  and  clear  awa\  old 
ones. 

May  the  winds  o'  adversity  ne'er  blew  open  our  door. 
May  poortith  ne'er  throw  vs  in  the  dirt,  or  gowd  into 

tlie  hiqh  saddl* 
May  the  mouse    i'er  leave  our  iii'al-pock  lei'  the  tear 

17  its  e'e. 
Blythe  mf!'f  we  a'  be. 
Ill  may  ic   never  see. 
B reeks  and  hr  ■han  (    ose). 

3  fay  u-e  ne't  ■  rant  u  j'reend,  or  a  drappie  .')  -jle  him. 
Gude  ee.   f-.  you  a',  an'  tak  ymr  nappy. 
A  vnlly  ravghfn  ^i  gude  night  cappy.  f 
Mi^v  V    i'  bf  canty  an'  coxy, 
Ai    ill  Me  •'  wife  in  his  bosy. 

M   ,'  we  never  be  uast  down  by  adversity,  or  unduy  e.o 
s  .  id  i  V  T)roRi>erit.r. 
t  A  t(,«t  ;u  paitiu;;  or  breakiiijj  up  of  the  party. 
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A  eostf  but,  and  a  canty  ben. 

To  couthie*  women  and  trusty  mm. 

The  ingle  neuk  %of  routhf  o'  bannocks  anil  bairwk 

Here's  to  him  ivha  vnnna  beguile  ye. 

Mair  sense  and  mair  siller. 

Horn,  com,  wool,  an'  yarn,  t 

Sometimes  certain  toasts  were  accompanied  by 
Highland  honours.  This  was  a  very  exciting,  and  to 
a  stranger  a  somewhat  alarming,  proceeding.  I  re< 
collect  my  astonishment  the  firat  time  I  witnessed 
the  eeremony — the  company,  from  sitting  quietly 
drinking  their  wine,  seemed  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
harmless  maniacs,  allowed  to  amuse  themselves.  The 
moment  the  toast  was  given,  and  proposed  to  be 
drunk  with  Highland  honours,  the  gentlemen  all 
rose,  and  with  one  foot  on  their  chair  and  another 
on  the  table,  they  drank  the  toast  with  Gaelic  shrieks, 
which  were  awful  to  hear,  the  cheering  being  under 
the  direction  of  a  toast-master  appointed  to  direct  the 
proceedings.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Bev.  Duncan  Campbell,  the  esteemed  minister  of 
Moulin,  for  the  form  used  on  such  occasions.  Here 
it  is  in  the  Gaelic  and  the  Saxon : — 

Translation. 
Prepare! 
Now  f  Now ! 
Yon  again  !  Ton  again  I 
Now !  Now ! 

At  it  again  !  At  it  again  ! 
Another  time,  or  one  cheer  more  1 

The  reader  is  to  imagine  these  words  uttered  with 
yells  and  vociferations,  and  accompanied  with  frantic 
gestures. 

•  Loving.        t  Plenty,        J  Toast  for  agricultural  dinner*. 


Gaelic. 
So! 

Nish  I  Nish ! 
Sud  ris  !  Sud  ris  ! 
Nish  >  Nish ! 
Thigris!  ThigrisI 
A  on  uair  eile  ! 
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The  system  of  giving  toasts  was  so  regularly  esUb- 
lished,  that  collections  of  them  were  published  to  add 
brilliancy  to  the  festive  board.  B.v  the  kindness  of 
the  librarian,  I  have  seen  a  Uttle  volume  which  is  in 
the  Signet  Library  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  entitled, 
The  Gentleman's  New  Bottle  Companion,"  Edin- 
bui^h,  printed  in  the  year  MDCCLXxvn.  It  contains 
various  toasts  and  sentiments  which  the  writer  con- 
sidered to  be  suitable  to  such  occasions.  Of  the  taste 
and  decency  of  the  companies  where  some  of  them 
could  be  made  use  of,  the  loss  said  the  better. 

I  have  hMTd  also  of  large  traditionary  collections 
of  toasts  and  sentiments,  belonging  to  old  clubs  and 
societies,  extending  back  above  a  century,  but  I  have 
Dot  seen  any  of  them,  and  I  believe  my  readers  wUl 
think  they  have  had  quite  enough. 

The  favourable  reaction  which  has  taken  place  in 
regard  to  the  whole  system  of  intemperance  may  very 
fairly  m  the  first  place,  be  referred  to  an  improved 
moral  feeling.  But  other  causes  have  also  assisted : 
and  It  IS  curious  to  observe  how  the  different  changes 
in  the  modes  of  society  bear  upon  one  another.  The 
alteration  in  the  convivial  habits  which  we  are  notic- 
ing m  our  own  country  may  be  partly  due  to  altera- 
tion of  hours.  The  old  plan  of  early  dining  favoured 
a  system  of  suppers,  and  after  supper  was  a  great  time 
for  convivial  songs  and  sentiments.  This  of  course 
induced  dnnkmg  to  a  late  hour.  Most  drinking  songs 
imply  the  night  as  the  season  of  conviviaUt?— thui 
in  a  popular  madrigal : — 

"  By  the  gaily  circling  glass 
Wf  can  tell  how  minutes  jiaas ; 
By  the  hollow  cask  *c're  told 
How  the  waning  night  grows  okL" 
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And  Burns  thus  marks  the  time : — 

"  It  ia  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn, 
That's  blinkin'  in  the  lift  sae  hie ; 
She  shines  sae  bright,  to  wyle  ns  hame, 
But  by  my  sooth  .hell  wait  a  wee." 

The  young  people  of  the  present  day  have  no  idea 
of  the  state  of  matters  in  regard  to  the  supper  system 
when  it  vtas  the  normal  condition  of  society.  The 
late  dining  hours  may  make  the  social  circle  more 
formal,  but  they  have  been  far  less  favourable  to  drink- 
ing propensities.  After  such  dinners  as  ours  are  now, 
suppers  are  clearly  out  of  the  question.  One  is  as- 
tonished to  look  back  and  recall  the  scenes  to  which 
were  attached  associations  of  hilarity,  conviviality,  and 
enjoyment  Drinking  parties  were  protracted  beyond 
the  whole  Sunday,  having  begun  by  a  dinner  on 
Saturday ;  imbecility  and  prostrate  helplessness  were 
a  common  result  of  these  bright  and  jovial  scenes; 
and  by  what  perversion  of  language,  or  by  what  ob- 
liquity of  sentiment,  the  notions  of  pleasure  could  be 
attached  to  scenes  of  such  excess — ^to  the  nausea,  the 
disgust  of  sated  appetite,  and  the  racking  headache — 
it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  There  were  men  of  heads 
so  hard,  and  of  stomachs  so  insensible,  that,  like  my 
friend  Saunders  Paul,  they  could  stand  anjrthing  in 
the  way  of  drink.  But  to  men  in  general,  and  to  the 
more  delicate  constitutions,  such  a  life  must  have  been 
a  c  mse  of  great  misery.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  up 
to  a  certain  point,  wine  may  be  a  refreshment  and  a 
wholesome  stimulant;  nay,  it  is  a  medicine,  and  a 
valuable  one,  and  as  such,  comes  recommended  on 
fitting  occasions  by  the  physician.  Beyond  this  point, 
as  sanctioned  and  approved  by  nature,  the  use  of  wine 
is  only  degradation.    Well  did  the  sacred  writer  call 
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wine,  when  thus  taken  in  excess,  "a  mocker."  It 
makes  all  men  equal,  because  it  makes  them  all  idiotic. 
It  allures  them  into  a  vicious  indulgence,  and  then 
mocks  their  folly,  by  depriving  them  of  any  sense  they 
may  ever  have  possessed. 

It  has,  I  fear,  been  injurious  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, that  emotions  of  true  friendship,  and  the 
outpouring  of  human  affections,  should  so  frequently 
be  connected  with  the  obligation  that  the  parties 
should  get  drunk  together.  Drunkenness  is  thus  made 
to  hold  too  close  an  association  in  men's  minds  with 
some  of  the  best  and  finest  feelings  of  their  nature. 
"  Friend  of  my  soul,  this  goblet  lip," 

is  the  constant  acknowledged  strain  of  poetical  friend- 
ship: our  own  Robert  Bums  caUs  upon  the  dear 
companion  of  his  early  happy  days,  with  whom  he 
had  "paidl't  i*  the  bum,  frae  momin'  sun  till  dine," 
and  between  whom  "  braid  seas  had  roar'd  sin  auld 
lang  syne,"  to  commemorate  their  union  of  heart  and 
spirit,  and  to  welcome  their  meeting  after  years  of 
separation,  by  each  one  joining  his  pint-stoup,  and  by 
each  taking  a  mutual  "richt  guid  willie-waught,"  in 
honour  of  the  innocent  and  happy  times  of  "  auld 
lang  syne."  David  marks  his  recognition  of  friend- 
ship by  tokens  of  a  different  character—"  We  took 
sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  in  the  hmse  of  God 
as  friends." — Ps.  Iv.  14. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Lord  Hermand's 
opinion  of  drinking,  and  to  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  held  a  staunch  drinker,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Cockbum.  There  is  a  remarkable 
corroboration  of  this  opinion  in  a  current  anecdote 
which  IS  traditionary  regaiding  the  same  leamed 
judge.     A  case  of  some  great  offence  was  tried  before 
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him,  and  the  counsel  pleaded  extenuation  for  bis  client 
in  that  he  was  drunk  when  he  committed  the  offence. 
"Drunk !"  exclaimed  Lord  Hermand,  in  great  indig- 
nation; "if-^e  could  do  such  a  thing  when  he  was 
drunk,  what  might  he  not  have  done  when  he  was 
iober/"  evidently  implying  that  the  normal  condition 
of  human  nature,  and  its  most  hopeful  one,  was  a 
condition  of  intoxication. 

Of  the  prevalence  of  hard  drinking  in  certain  houses 
as  a  system,  a  remarkable  proof  is  given  at  page  102. 
The  following  anecdote  still  further  illustrates  the 
subject,  and  corresponds  exactly  with  the  story  of  tho 
"  loosing  the  cravats,"  which  was  performed  for  guests 
in  a  state  of  helpless  inebriety  by  one  of  the  house- 
hold. There  had  been  a  carousing  party  at  Castle 
Grant,  many  years  ago,  and  as  the  evening  advanced 
towards  morning  two  Highlanders  were  in  attendance 
to  carry  the  guejcs  up  stairs,  it  being  understood  that 
none  could  by  any  other  means  arrive  at  their  sleep- 
ing apartments.  One  or  two  of  the  guests,  however, 
whether  from  their  abstinence  or  their  superior  strength 
of  head,  were  walking  up  stairs,  and  decUned  the 
proffered  assistance.  The  attendants  were  quite  as- 
tonished, and  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Agh,  it's  saro 
cheenged  times  at  Castle  Grant,  when  shentlemens  can 
gang  to  bed  on  their  ain  feet." 

lliere  was  a  practice  in  many  Scottish  houses  which 
favoured  most  injuriously  the  national  tendency  to 
spirit-drinking,  and  that  was  a  foolish  and  inconsiderate 
custom  of  offering  a  glass  on  all  occasions  as  a  mark 
of  kindness  or  hospitality.  I  mention  the  custom 
only  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  remonstrance.  It 
should  never  be  done.  Even  now,  I  am  assured,  small 
jobs  (carpenters'  or  blacksmiths',  or  such  like)  are 
constantly  remunerated  in  the  West  Highlands  of 
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Scotland— and  doubtless  in  many  other  parts  of  ths 
country— not  by  a  pecuniary  payment,  but  by  a  dram  ; 
if  the  said  dram  be  taken  from  a  «pflm<-decanter  out 
of  the  family  press  or  cupboard,  the  compliment  is 
esteemed  the  greater,  and  the  offering  doubly  valued. 
A  very  amusing  dialogue  between  a  landlord  and  his 
tenant  on  this  question  of  the  dram  has  been  sent  to 
me.  John  Colquhoun,  an  aged  Dumbartonshire  tenant, 
13  asked  by  his  laird  on  Lochlomond  side,  to  stay  a 
minute  till  he  tastes.  « Now,  John,"  says  the  laird. 
"Only  half  a  glass,  Camstraddale,"  meekly  pleads 
Joha  " Which  half?"  rejoins  the  laird,  " the  upper 
or  the  lower  ?"  John  grins,  and  turns  off  hoth—tha 
upper  and  lower  too. 

The  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  glass  furnish 
another  drinking  anecdote.  A  very  greedy  old  lady 
employed  another  John  Colquhoun  to  cut  the  grass 
upon  the  lawn,  and  enjoined  him  to  cut  it  very  close, 
adding,  as  a  reason  for  the  injunction,  that  one  inch 
at  the  bottom  was  worth  two  at  the  top.  Having 
fimshed  his  work  much  to  her  satisfaction,  the  old 
lady  got  out  the  whisky-bottle  and  a  tapering  wine- 
glass, which  she  filled  about  half  full ;  John  suggested 
that  It  would  be  better  to  fill  it  up,  slily  adding,  "  Fill 
it  up,  mem,  for  it's  no  like  the  gress ;  an  inch  at  the 
tap's  worth  twa  at  the  boddom." 

But  the  most  whimsical  anecdo*  >  connected  with 
the  subject  of  drink,  is  one  traditi  ary  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  regarding  an  old  Galiovidian  lady  dis- 
clamimg  more  drink  under  the  following  circum- 
stances :— The  old  generation  of  Galloway  lairds  were 
a  pnmitive  and  hospitable  race,  but  their  conviviality 
pometmies  led  to  awkward  occurrences.  In  former 
days,  when  roads  were  bad  and  wheeled  vehicles 
almost  unknown,  an  old  laird  was  returning  from  a 
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aapper  party,  with  hit  lady  moanted  behind  him  on 
honeba^  On  crossing  the  rirer  Urr,  at  a  ford  at  a 
point  where  it  joins  the  sea,  the  old  kdy  dropped  off, 
but  was  not  missed  till  her  husband  reached  Ms  door, 
when,  of  course,  there  was  an  immediate  search  made. 
The  party  who  were  despatched  in  quest  of  her  arrived 
just  in  time  to  find  her  remonstrating  with  the  ad« 
rancing  tide,  which  trickled  into  her  mouth,  in  these 
words,  "  No  anither  drap ;  neither  het  nor  cauld." 

A  lady,  on  one  occasion,  offering  a  dram  to  a  por- 
ter in  a  rather  small  glass,  said,  "  Take  it  off;  it  will 
do  you  no  harm,"  on  which  the  man,  looking  at  the 
diminutive  glass,  observed,  "  Harm  I  Na,  gin  it  were 
poushon"  (poison). 

I  would  now  introduce,  as  a  perfect  illustration  of 
this  portion  of  our  subject,  two  descriptions  of  clergy- 
men, well  known  men  in  their  day,  which  are  taken 
from  Dr.  Carlyle's  work,  already  referred  to.  Of  Dr. 
Alexander  Webster,  a  clergyman,  and  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  writes  thus : — "  Webster,  leader  of  the 
high-flying  party,  had  justly  obtained  much  respect 
amongst  the  clergy,  and  all  ranks  indeed,  for  having 
established  the  Widows'  Fund.  .  .  .  His  ap- 
pearance of  great  strictness  in  religion,  to  which  he 
was  bred  under  his  father,  who  was  a  very  popular 
minister  of  the  Tolbooth  Church,  not  acting  in  restraint 
of  his  convivial  humour,  he  was  held  to  be  excellent 
company  even  by  those  of  dissolute  manners  ;  while, 
being  a  five-bottle  man,  he  could  lay  them  all  under 
the  table.  This  had  brought  on  him  the  nickname 
of  Dr.  Bonum  Magnum  in  the  time  of  faction.  But 
never  being  indecently  the  worse  of  liquor,  and  a  love 
of  claret,  to  any  degree,  not  being  reckoned  in  those 
days  a  sin  in  Scotland,  all  \m  excesses  were  pardoned." 

Dr.  Patrick  Gumming,  also  a  clergyman  and  a  con- 
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cemponiy,  he  describes  in  the  following  terms:— 
"Dr.  Patrick  Camming  was,  at  this  time  (1751),  at 
the  head  of  the  moderate  interest,  and  had  his  temper 
been  equal  to  his  talents,  might  have  kept  it  long,  for 
he  bad  both  learning  and  sagacity,  and  very  agreeable 
conversation,  with  a  eonttitutim  aMe  to  bear  the  eon- 
vimalUy  of  the  ttmee" 

Now,  of  all  the  anecdotes  and  facts  which  I  have 
collected,  or  of  all  which  I  have  ever  heard  to  illus- 
trate the  state  of  Scottish  society  in  the  past  times, 
as  regards  its  habits  of  intemperance,  this  assuredly 
surpasses  them  alL — Of  two  well-known,  distinguished, 
and  leading  clergymen  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  one  who^had  "  obtained  much  respect,"  and 
"  had  the  appearance  of  great  strictness  in  religion," 
is  described  as  an  enormous  drinker  of  claret;  the 
other,  an  able  leader  of  a  powerful  section  in  the 
church,  is  described  as  omng  his  influence  to  his  power 
of  meeting  the  conviviality  of  the  times.  Suppose  for 
a  moment  a  future  biographer  should  write  in  this 
strain  of  eminent  divines,  and  should  apply  to  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  1863  such 

description  as  the  following : — "  Dr.  was  a  man 

who  took  a  leading  part  in  all  church  affairs  at  this 
time,  and  was  much  looked  up  to  by  the  evangelical 
section  of  the  General  Assembly;  he  could  always 
carry  off  without  difficulty  his  five  bottles  of  claret. 

Dr. had  great  influence  in  society,  and  led  the 

opposite  party  in  the  General  Assembly,  as  he  could 
take  his  place  in  all  companies,  and  drink  on  fair 
terms  at  the  most  convivial  tables !  I "  Why,  this 
seems  to  us  so  monstrous,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe 
Dr.  Carlyle's  account  of  matters  in  his  day  to  be 
possible. 

There  is  a   story  which  illustrates,  with   terrible 
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furoe,  the  power  which  drinking  had  obtained  in 
Scottish  social  Ufa  I  have  been  deterred  from  bring* 
ing  it  forward,  as  too  shocking  for  production.  But 
as  the  story  is  pretty  well  known,  and  its  truth 
vouched  for  on  high  authority,  I  venture  to  give  it,  as 
affording  a  proof  that,  in  tliose  days,  no  consideration, 
not  even  the  most  awful  that  affects  human  nature, 
could  be  made  to  outweigh  the  claims  of  a  deter- 
mined conviviiility.  It  may,  I  think,  be  mentioned 
also,  in  the  way  of  warning  men  generally  against  the 
hardening  and  demoralising  effects  of  habitual  drunken- 
ness. The  story  is  this : — At  a  prolonged  drinking 
bout,  one  of  the  party  remarked,  "  What  gars  the  laird 
of  Oarskadden  look  sae  gasht"*  "Ou,"  says  his 
neighbour,  the  laird  of  Kilmardinny,  "deil  mb^uie 
him!  Oarskadden's  been  wi'  his  Maker  these  twa 
hours ;  I  saw  him  step  awa,  but  I  didna  like  to  dis- 
turb gude  company !  "t 

Before  closing  this  subject  of  excess  in  drinking,  I 
may  refer  to  another  indiUgence  in  which  our  country* 
men  are  generally  supposed  to  partake  more  largely 
than  their  neighbours: — I  mean  snuff-taking.  The 
popular  southern  ideas  of  a  Scotchman  and  lus  snuff- 
box are  inseparable.  Smoking  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  practised  more  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  if  Scotchmen  are  sometimea  intemperate  iit 
the  use  of  snuff,  it  is  certainly  a  more  innocent  excess 
than  intemperance  in  whisky.  I  recollect,  amongst  the 
common  people  in  the  north,  a  mode  of  taking  snuli 
which  showed  a  determination  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
and  which  indicated  somewhat  of  intomperauce  in  the 
enjoyment ;  this  was  to  receive  it  not  through  a  pinch 

*  Ghastly. 

t  The  sceue  is  described  tiv>    place  mentioned  in  Dr.  Straii)<;'e 
Adcoont  of  Glasgow  Clubs,  p.  Iu4,  2d  edit 
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between  the  ft%^,  but  through  a  quiU  or  UttJe  W 
bdle,    «rhich  forced  it  up  the  no«».     But,  bewdee 
fimokiDK  Mid  snuffing,  I  have  a  reminiscence  of  a  thtrd 
ttie  of  tobacco,  which  1  ipprehend  is  now  quite  obso- 
let«>     Some  of  my  readera  will  be  surpnaed  when  1 
n«me  this  forgotten  luxury.     It  was  called  jiugpng, 
and  consisted  {hcrrtaco  nferens)  in  poking  a  piece  of 
pijr-UJ!  tobacco  right  into  the  nostnl.     1  remember 
this  distinctly  ;  and  now,  mt  a  distance  of  more  than 
lixt '  yeiirs,  I  recall  my  utter  astonishment  aa  a  boy,  at 
seei<  '  my  grand-uncle,  with  whom  I  livod  in  e*rly 
dfty..Vt  a  thin  piece  of  tobacco  fairiy  up  hu  no«>. 
I  /oppose  the  plug  acted  as  a  continued  stomulant  on 
th«  olfactorj'  nerr*'  and  was,  in  short,  hke  taking  a 
Don  •  iual  pi^"''  of  nnuff. 

T.     inv cerate  nnuff-taker,  like  the  dram-dnnker, 
felt  severely  the  beiug  deprived  of  his  accustomed 
«timub.nt,  as  in  the  following  instance:— A  severe 
roow-«torm  in  Uie  Highlands,  wbch  Listed  for  severa 
weeks,  having  stopped  aU   communication  betwixt 
neighbouring  hamleU,  the  snuff-boxes  were  soon  re- 
duMd  to  their  last  pinch.     Borrowing  and  begpng 
from  all  the  neighbours  within  reach  were  first  resorted 
to.  but  when  these  failed,  all  were  ahkn  ;    luwd  to 
the  longing  which  unwillingly-absl  l  « 5-taker. 

alone  know.  Tlie  minister  of  the  par^u  wa»  amongst 
the  unhappy  number ;  the  craving  was  so  intense  that 
study  WM  out  of  the  question,  and  he  became  quite 
restlew.  As  a  last  resort  the  beadle  was  despatdied^ 
through  the  snow,  to  a  neighbounng  glen,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  «ipply ;  but  he  came  back  as  unsuccew. 
ful  M  he  went  "What's  to  be  dune  Johnl  was 
the  minister's  pathetic  inquiry.  John  shook  his  head, 
u  much  as  to  say  that  he  could  not  tell ;  but  im- 
mediatf ly  thereafter  started  up,  as  if  a  new  idea  had 
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Mcoired  to  him.  He  came  back  in  a  few  minntet, 
crying,  "Hael"  The  minister,  too  eager  to  be  sem- 
tinising^  took  a  long,  deep  pinch,  and  then  said, 
"  Whaor  did  you  get  it  V*  ♦'  I  soupit*  the  poupit,"  was 
John's  expres»ive  reply.  The  minister's  accumulated 
superfluous  Sabbath  snuff  now  came  into  good  usei. 

It  does  not  appear  that  at  this  time  a  similar  ex- 
cess in  eaiing  accompanied  this  prevalent  tendency  to 
excess  in  drinking.  Scottish  tables  were  at  that 
period  plain  and  abundant,  but  epicurism  or  gluttony 
do  not  5eeux  to  have  been  handmaids  to  drunkenness. 
A  humorous  anecdote,  however,  of  a  full-eating  laird, 
may  well  accompany  those  which  appertain  to  the 
drinking  lairds. — A  lady  in  the  north  having  watched 
the  proceedings  of  a  guest,  who  ate  long  and  largely, 
she  ordered  the  servant  to  take  away,  as  he  had  at 
last  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork.  To  her  surprise, 
however,  he  resumed  his  work,  and  she  apologised  to 

him,  saying,  "  I  thought,  Mr.  ,  you  had  done." 

"  Oh,  so  I  had,  mem ;  but  I  just  fan'  a  doo  in  the  redd 
o'  my  plate."  He  had  discovered  a  pigeon  lurking 
amongst  the  bones  and  refuse  of  his  plate,  and  could 
not  resist  finishing  it. 

*  8wnrt 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

ON  THE  OLD  SCOTTISH  DOMESTIC  SERVANT. 

I  coinc  now  to  a  subject  on  which  a  great  change 
has  tak;.n  place  in  this  country  during  my  own  ex- 
perience—viz. those  peculiarities  of  intercourse  which 
some  years  back  marked  the  connection  between 
masters  and  servants.  In  many  Scottish  houses  a 
great  familiarity  prevailed  between  members  of  the 
family  and  the  domestics.  For  this  many  reasons 
might  have  been  assigned.  Indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  simple  modes  of  life,  which  discarded  the 
ideas  of  ceremony  or  etiquette  ;  the  retired  and 
uniform  style  of  living,  which  afforded  few  oppor- 
tunities for  any  change  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments ;  and  when  we  add  to  these  a  free,  unrestrained, 
unformal,  and  natural  style  of  intercommunion,  which 
seems  rather  a  national  characteristic,  we  need  not  he 
surprised  to  find  in  quiet  Scottish  families  a  sort  of 
intercourse  with  old  domestics  which  can  hardly  bo 
looked  for  at  a  tijie  when  habits  are  so  changed,  and 
where  much  of  the  quiet  eccentricity  belonging  to  us 
as  a  national  characteristic  is  ahnost  necessarily  soft- 
ened down  or  driven  out.  Many  circumstances  con- 
spired to  promote  famUiarity  with  old  domestics, 
which  are  now  entirely  changed.  We  take  the  case 
of  a  domestic  coming  early  into  service,  and  passing 
year  after  year  in  the  same  family.  The  servant 
glows  up  into  old  age  and  confirmed  habits  when  the 
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laird  is  becoming  a  miin,  a  husband,  father  of  a  family. 
The  domestic  cannot  forget  the  days  when  his  ma-oter 
was  a  child,  riding  on  his  back,  applying  to  him  for 
lielp  in  difficulties  about  his  fishing,  his  rabbits,  his 
pony,  his  going  to  school.  All  the  '-xmily  know  how 
attached  he  is  ;  nobody  likes  to  spcaic  harshly  to  him. 
He  is  a  privileged  man.  The  faithful  old  servant  of 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years,  if  with  a  tendency  to  he 
jealous,  cross,  and  interfering,  becomes  a  great  trouble. 
Still  the  relative  position  was  the  result  of  good  feel- 
ings. If  the  familiarity  sometimes  became  a  nuisance, 
it  was  a  wholesome  nuisance,  and  relic  of  a  simpler 
time  gone  by.  But  the  case  of  the  old  servant, 
whether  agreeable  or  troublesome,  was  often  so  fi.Ted 
and  established  in  the  households  of  past  days,  that 
there  was  scarce  a  possibility  of  getting  away  from  it. 
The  well-known  story  of  the  answer  of  one  of  these 
domestic  tyrants  to  the  irritated  master,  who  was 
making  an  effort  to  free  himself  from  the  thraldom, 
shows  the  idea  entertained,  by  one  of  the  parties  at 
least,  of  the  permanency  of  the  tenure.  I  am  assured 
by  a  friend  that  the  true  edition  of  the  story  was 
this : — An  old  Mr.  Erskine  of  Dun  had  one  of  these 
retainers,  under  whose  language  an^  unreasonable 
assumption  he  had  long  groaned.  He  had  almost 
determined  to  boar  it  no  longer,  when,  walking  out 
with  his  man,  on  crossing  a  field,  the  master  exclaim- 
ed, "  There's  a  hare."  Andrew  looked  at  the  place, 
and  coolly  replied,  "  What  a  big  lee,  it's  a  cauff."  Tlie 
master,  quite  angry  now,  plainly  told  the  old  domestic 
that  they  muat  part.  But  the  tried  servant  of  forty 
years,  not  dreanung  of  the  possibility  of  his  dismissal, 
innocently  asked,  "  Ay,  sir ;  whare  ye  gaun  1  I'm 
sure  ye're  ayp  best  at  liame ;"  supposing  that,  if  there 
wore  to  be  any  disruption,  it  must  be  the  master  who 
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would  change  the  place.     An  example  of  a  simil«r 
fixedness  of  tenure  in  an  old  servant  was  afforded  in 
an  anecdote  reUted  of  an  old  coachman  long  in  the 
service  of  a  noble  lady,  and  who  gave  all  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  which  he  conceived  were  the  privileges 
of  his  position  in  the  family.     At  last  the  lady  fairly 
gave  him  notice  to  quit,  and  told  him  he  must  go. 
The  only  satisfaction  she  got  was  the  quiet  answer] 
"  Na,  na,  my  lady ;  I  druve  ye  to  your  marriage,  and 
I  shall  stay  to  drive  ye  to  your  burial."     Indeed,  wo 
liave  heard  of  a  still  stronger  assertion  of  his  official 
position  by  one  who  met  an  order  to  quit  his  master's 
service  by  the  cool  reply,  "Na,  na;  I'm  no  gangin'. 
If  ye  dmna  ken  whan  ye've  a  gude  servant ;  I  ken 
whan  I've  a  gude  place." 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  give  an  anecdote  in  which 
the  master  and  the  servant's  position  was  reverted,  in 
regard  to  a  wish  for  change :— An  old  servant  of  a  rela- 
tion of  my  own  with  an  ungovernable  temper,  became 
at  last  so  weary  of  his  master's  irascibility,  that  he 
declared  he  must  leave,  and  gave  as  his  reason  the  fits 
of  anger  which  came  on,  and  produced  such  great 
annoyance  that  he  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  His 
master,  unwiUing  to  lose  him,  tried  to  coax  him  by 
reminding  him  that  the  anger  was  soon  off.  "  Ay," 
replied  the  other  very  shrewdly,  "  but  it's  nae  suner  aff 
than  It's  on  again."  I  remember  well  an  old  servant 
of  the  old  school,  who  had  been  fifty  years  domesticated 
m  a  family.  Indeed  I  well  remember  the  celebration 
of  the  half-century  service  completed.  There  were 
nch  scenes  with  Sandy  and  his  mistress.  Let  mo 
recall  you  both  to  memory.  Let  me  think  of  you,  the 
Kind,  generous,  warm-hearted  mistress;  a  gentlewoman 
by  descent  and  by  feeling ;  a  true  friend,  a  sincere 
thnstian.     And  lot  me  think,  too,  of  you,  Sandy,  an 
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honest,  faithful,  and  attached  member  of  the  family. 
For  you  were  in  that  house  rather  as  a  humble  friend 
than  a  servant.  But  out  of  this  fifty  years  of  attached 
service  there  sprang  a  sort  of  domestic  relation  and 
freedom  of  intercourse  which  would  surprise  people 
in  these  days.  And  yet  Sandy  knew  his  pUu».  like 
Corporal  Trim,  who,  although  so  familiar  and  admitted 
to  so  much  familiarity  with  my  Uncle  Toby,  never  failed 
in  the  respectful  address — never  forgot  to  say  "  your 
honour."  At  a  dinner  party  Sandy  was  very  active 
about  changing  his  mistress's  plate,  and  whipped  it  off 
when  he  saw  that  she  had  got  a  piece  of  rich  pat^ 
upon  it  His  mistress,  not  liking  such  rapid  move- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  knowing  that  remon- 
strance was  in  vain,  exclaimed,  **  Hout,  Sandy,  I'm  no 
dune,"  and  dabbed  her  fork  into  the  "  pattee"  as  it 
disappeared,  to  rescue  a  morsel  I  remember  her 
praise  of  English  mutton  was  a  great  annoyance  to 
the  Scottish  prejudices  of  Sandy.  One  day  she  was 
telling  me  of  a  triumph  Sandy  had  upon  that  subject 
The  smell  of  the  joint  roasting  had  become  very 
offensive  through  the  house.  The  lady  called  out  to 
Sandy  to  have  the  doors  closed,  and  added,  "  That 
must  be  some  horrid  Scotch  mutton  you  have  got." 
To  Sandy's  delight,  this  was  a  leg  of  Engliih  mutton 
his  mistress  had  expressly  chosen  ;  and,  as  she  signifi- 
cantly told  me, "  Sandy  never  let  Uiat  down  upon  me." 
On  Deeside  there  existed,  in  my  recollection, 
besides  the  Saunders  Paul  I  have  alluded  to,  a 
number  of  extraordinary  acute  and  humorous  Scottish 
characters  amongst  the  lower  classes.  The  native 
gentry  enjoyed  their  humour,  and  hence  arose  a  fami- 
liarity of  intercourse  which  called  forth  many  amus- 
ing scenes  and  quaint  rejoinders.  A  celebrated 
character  of  this  description  bore  the  soubriquet  of 
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"Boaty,"  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.    He  had 
acted  as  Charon  of  the  Dee  at  Banchory,  and  passed 
the  boat  over  the  river  before  there  was  a  bridge. 
Boaty  had  many  curious  sayings  recorded  of  him. 
When   speaking  of  the   gentry  around,  he  charac- 
terised them    according  to   their   occupations   and 
activity  of  habits— thus :—"  As  to  Mr.  Russell  of 
Blackha',  he  just  works  himsell  like  a  paid  labourer ; 
Mr.  Duncan's  a'  the  day  fish,  fish ;  but  Sir  Robert's 
a  i)erfect  gentleman — he  does  naething,  naething." 
Boaty  was  a  first-rate  sahnon-fisher  himself,  and  was 
much  sought  after  by  amateurs  who  came  to  Banchory 
for  the  sake  of  the  sport  aflforded  by  the  beautiful 
Dee.    He  was,  perhaps,  a  little  spoiled,  and  presumed 
upon  the  indulgence  and  familiarity  shown  to  him  in 
the  way  of  his  craft — as,  for  example,  he  was  in  at- 
tendance with  his  boat  on  a  sportsman  who  was  both 
skilful  and  successful,  for  he  caught   salmon    after 
salmon.    Between  each  fish  catching  he  solaced  himself 
with  a  good  pull  from  a  flask,  which  he  returned  to 
his  pocket,  however,  without  offering  to  let  Boaty  have 
any  participation  in  the  refreshment     Boaty,  partly 
a  little  professionally  jealous,  perhaps,  at  the  success, 
and  partly  indignant  at  receiving  less  than  his  usual 
attention  on  such  occasions,  and  seeing  no  prospect 
of  amendment,  deliberately  pulled  the  boat  to  shore, 
sliouldered  the  oars,  rods,  landing-nets,  and  all  the 
fishing  apparatus  which  he  had  provided,  and  set  off 
horaewarda     His  companion,  far  from  considering  his 
day's  work  to  be  over,  and  keen  for  more  sport,  was 
amazed,  and  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  come  back. 
But  all  the  answer  made  by  the  offended  Boaty  was, 
"Na  na;  them  'at  drink  by  themsells  may  just  fish 
by  themseUs." 
The  charge  these  old  domestics  used  to  take  of  the 
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intomte  Of  the  famUy,  and  the  cool  way  in  which 
they  took  upon  them  to  protect  thoM  interests,  some- 
times  led  to  very  provoking,  and  sometimes  to  vei^ 
ludicrous,  exhibitions  of  importance.    A  ^je^  J«»d 
me  of  a  dinner  scene  illustrative  of  thu.  sort  of  inter- 
ference  which  had  happened  at  Airth  "»  ^he  iMt 
generation.    Mrs.  Murray,  of  Abercaimey  had  been 
imongst  the  guests,  and  at  dinner  one  of  the  famdy 
noticSl  that  she  was  looking  for  the  proper  spoon  to 
help  herself  with  salt.    The  old  servant,  Thomas,  was 
appealed  to,  that  the  want  might  be  supplied.     He 
didnot  notice  the  appeal.    It  was  repeated  in  a  more 
peremptory  manner.  "Thomas, Mrs.  Murray  has  not 
Tsalt-spoon  I"  to  which  he  replied  most  emphatically, 
"Last  time  Mrs.  Murray  dined  here  we  lost  a  salt- 
spoon."    An  old  servant  who  took  a  similar  charge 
of  everything  that  went  on  in  the  family,  having 
observed  that  his  master  thought  that  he  had  drunk 
^^with  every  lady  at  table,  but  had  over  ooked 
one,  jogged  his  memory  with  the  question.    What 
ails  ye  at  her  wi'  the  green  gown  1 " 

In  my  own  family  I  know  a  case  of  a  very  long 
service,  and  where,  no  doubt,  there  was  much  interest 
and  attachment ;  but  it  was  a  c^e  where  the  temper 
had  not  softened  under  the  influence  of  years,  but 
had  rather  assumed  that  form  of  disposition  which 
we  denominate  misty.     My  grand-uncle.  Sir  A  Ram- 
say died  in  1806.  and  left  a  domestic  who  had  been 
in  his  service  since  he  was  ten  years  of  age  ;  and 
being  at  the  time  of  his  master's  death  past  fifty  or 
well  on  to  sixty,  he  must  have  been  more  than  forty 
y^  a  servant  in  the  family.     From  the  retired  Me 
my  grand-uncle  had  been  leading,  Jamie  LayaJ  had 
much  of  his  own  way,  and.  like  many  a  domestic  so 
•ituated.hediduot  like  to  be  contradicted,  and.  m 
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fact,  could  not  bear  to  be  found  fault  with.      My 
uncle,  who  had  Bucceeded  to  a  part  of  my  grand- 
uncle's  property,  succeeded  also  to  Jamie  Layal,  and, 
from  respect  to  his  late  master's  memory  and  Jamie's 
own  services,  he  teok  him  into  his  house,  intending 
him  to  act  as  house  servant.     However,  this  did  not 
answer,  and  he  was  soon  kept  on,  more  with  the  form 
than  the  reality  of  any  active  duty,  and  took  any 
light  work  that  was  going  on  about  the  house.     In 
this  capacity  it  was  his  daily  task  to  feed  a  flock  of 
turkeys  which  were  growing  up  to  maturity.    On  one 
occasion,  my  aunt  having  followed  him  in  his  work, 
and  having  observed  such  a  waste  of  food  that  the 
ground  was  actually  covered  with  grain  which  they 
could  not  eat,  and  which  would  soon  be  destroyed 
and   lost,  naturally  remonstrated,  and  suggested  a 
more  reasonable  and  provident  supply.     But  all  the 
answer  she  got  from  the  oflTended  Jamie  was  a  bitter 
rejoinder,  "  Weel,  then,  neist  time  they  sail  get  mm 
ava  I "     On  another  occasion  a  family  from  a  distance 
had  called  whilst  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  out  of  the 
house.     Jamie  came  into  the  parlour  to  deliver  the 
cards,  or  to  announce  that  they  had  called.    My  aunt, 
somewhat  vexed  at  not  having  been  in  the  way,  in- 
quired what  message  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Innes  had  left, 
as  she  had  expected  one,     "  No ;  no  message."     She 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  asked  again  if  they  had 
not  told  him  anything  he  was  to  repeat.    Still,  "  No  • 
no  message."    "  But  did  they  say  nothing  ?    Are  you 
sure  they  said  nothing  I  "     Jamie,  sadly  put  out  and 
offended  at  being  thus  interrogated,  at  last  burst  forth, 
"They  neither  said  ba  nor  bum,"  and  indignantly  left 
the  room,  banging  the  door  after  him.     A  character- 
istic anecdote  of  one  of  these  old  domestics  I  have 
from  a  friend  who  was  acquainted  with  the  parties 
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concerned.  The  old  man  was  standing  at  the  «de- 
board  and  attending  to  the  demands  of  a  pretty  large 
dinnerparty;  the  calU  made  for  various  wants  from  the 
company  became  so  numerous  and  frequent  that  the 
attendant  got  quite  bewUdered,  and  lost  his  patience 
and  temper  :  at  length  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation 
in  a  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  whole  company, 
"  Cry  a*  thegither,  that's  the  way  to  be  served. 

I  have  two  characteristic  and  dry  Scottish  answers, 
traditional  in  the  Lothian  famUy,  supplied  to  me  by 
the  late  excellent  and  highly-gifted   Marquis.      A 
Marquis  of  Lothian  of  a  former  generation  obberved 
in  his  walk  two  workmen  very  busy  with  a  ladder  to 
reach  a  bell,  on  which  they  next  kept  up  a  funous 
rincinc     He  asked  what  was  the  object  of  making 
such  a  ilin,  to  which  the  answer  was,  "  Oh,  juist,  *ny 
lord   to  ci-  the  workmen  together  I"     "WJy.  how 
many  are  there?"  asked  his  lordship.     "Ou,  juist 
Sandy  and  me,"  was  the  quiet  rejoinder.     The  same 
Lord  Lothian,  looking  about  the  garden,  directed  his 
cardener's  attention  to  a  particular  plum-tree,  charg- 
inK  him  to  be  careful  of  the  produce  of  that  tree,  and 
send  the  nhole  of  i»  "n  marked,  as  it  was  of  a  very 
particular  kind.     "  Ou,"  said  the  gardener,     1 11  dae 
that,  my  lord  ;  there's  juist  twa  o'  them. 

These  dry  answers  of  Newbattlo  servants  remind 
us  of  a  similar  state  of  communication  in  a  Yester 
domestic.  Ix)rd  Tweeddale  was  very  fond  of  dogs, 
and  on  leaving  Yester  for  London  he  instructed  his 
head  keeper,  a  quaint  boaie,  to  give  him  a  periodical 
rew,rt  of  the  kennel,  and  particulars  of  his  favourite 
dol'8.  Among  the  latter  was  an  espeaal  one,  of  the 
troo  Skye  breed,  called  "Pickle,"  from  which  soubn- 
quet  we  may  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  hw 
qualities. 
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It  happened  one  day,  in  or  about  the  year  1827 
that  poor  Pickle,  during  the  absence  of  hit  master' 
was  taken  unwell ;  and  the  watchful  guardian  imme- 
diately warned  the  Marquis  of  the  sad  fact,  and  of 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  which  lasted  three  days 
—for  which  he  sent  the  three  following  kconio 
despatches :— 

Mt  Lo«bv  ^•^'  ^"y  *<  »«~- 

rieUe'i  no  weeL 

Your  LorcUhJp's  humble  wmiil^  ate 

Mt  LoaD,  ^'^'  ^"^  ^  "- 

ricklo  will  no  do. 

I  am  your  Lordship'*,  etc. 


My  liORD, 


Tickle's  dead. 


YtiUr,  May  3d,  18— 

I  am  your  Lordship's,  etc 

I  have  heard  of  an  old  Forfarshire  lady  who,  know- 
ing  the  habits  of  her  old  and  spoUt  servant,  when  she 
wished  a  note  to  be  taken  without  loss  of  time,  held 
It  open  and  read  it  over  to  him,  saying,  "There,  noo, 
Andrew,  ye  ken  a*  that's  in't;  noo  dinna  stop  to  open 
It,  but  just  send  it  aff."     Of  another  servant,  when 
fcorely  tried  by  an  unaccustomed  bustle  and  hurry,  a 
very   amusing  anecdote   has    been    recorded      His 
mistress,  a  woman  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  living 
in  much  quiet  and  retirement  for  some  time,  was 
calle*^  upon  to  entertain  a  large  party  at  dinner.    She 
consulted  with  Nicliol,  her  faithful  ser>'ant,  and  all 
the  arrangements  were  made  for  the  great  event    As 
the  company   were   arriving,  the   hidy  san-   Nichol 
running  about  in  great  agitation,  and  i.-.  iiis  shirt 
sleeves.     She  remonstrated,  and   said    that,    as    the 
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2tteits  wew  coming  in  he  must  put  on  hit  coat 
-  Indeed,  my  bdy,"  wm  hii  excited  reply,  "mdeed, 
there*!  m*  mnckle  riniiia'  here  and  rinnin*  there,  that 
I'm  just  dUtrackit  I  hae  cuist'n  my  coat  aiid  waist- 
coat, and  faith  I  dinna  ken  how  lang  I  can  thole»  my 
bretka."  There  ia  often  a  ready  wit  in  this  class  of 
character,  marked  by  their  rerlies.  I  have  the  Mow- 
ing  communicated  from  an  ear-witness: —  Weel, 
Teggy"  said  a  man  to  an  old  family  servant,  "I 
wonde'r  ye're  aye  single  yetl"  "Me  marry,"  said 
she,  indignantly;  "I  wouldnagie  my  smgle  Me  for 
a'  the  double  anes  I  ever  saw  l" 

An  old  woman  was  exhorting  a  servant  once  about 
h«r  ways.     "  You  serve  the  deevil,"  said  she.    "Me  1 
said  the  girl ;  "  na,  na,  I  dinna  serve  the  deevil ;  I 
serve  ae  single  lady." 

A  baby  was  out  with  the  nurse,  who  walked  it  up 
and  down  the  garden.  "Is't  a  hiddie  or  a  lassie  1" 
said  the  gardener.  "A  laddie,"  said  the  maid. 
"  Weel,"  says  he,  Tm  glad  o'  that,  for  there's  ^  ower 
mony  women  in  the  world."  "  Hech,  man,"  said 
Jess,  "  div  ye  no  ken  there's  aye  maist  sawn  o'  the 

bestcrapl"  ,        .,,    *    , 

The  answers  of  servants  used  curiously  to  illustrate 
habite  and  manners  of  the  time,— as  the  economical 
modes  of  her  mistress's  life  were  well  touched  by  the 
lass  who  thus  described  her  ways  and  domestic  habits 
with  har  household :  "  She's  vicious  upo'  the  wark  j 
but  eh,  she's  vary  mysterious  o*  the  victuallmg. 

A  country  habit  of  making  the  gathering  of  the 
congregation  in  the  churchyard  previous  to  and  after 
divine  service  an  occasion  for  gossip  and  busmess, 
which  I  remember  well,  is  thoroughly  described  in 
the  following:— A  lady,  on  hiring  a  servant  ijiil  lu 
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the  country,  told  her,  m  «  gnat  indulgence,  that  ihe 
•hould  have  the  liberty  of  attending  the  church  erery 
Sunday,  but  that  she  would  be  expected  to  return 
home  always  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  serviceL 
The  lady,  however,  rather  unexpectedly  found  a 
positive  objection  raised  against  thii  apparently 
Dasonable  arrangement  "Then  I  canna  engage  wi' 
ye,  mem ;  for  'deed  I  wadna  gie  the  crack  i'  the  kirk- 
yard  for  a'  the  sermon." 

There  is  another  story  which  shows  that  a  greater 
importance  might  be  attached  to  the  crack  i*  the  kirk- 
yard  than  was  done  even  by  the  servant  lass  mentioned 
above.  A  rat.ier  rough  subject,  residing  in  Galloway, 
used  to  attend  church  regularly,  as  it  appeared,  for 
the  sake  of  the  crack  ;  for  on  being  taken  to  task  for 
his  absenting  himself,  he  remarked,  "  There's  nae  need 
to  gang  to  the  kirk  noo,  for  everybody  gets  a  news- 
paper." 

The  changes  that  many  of  us  have  lived  to  witness 
in  this  kind  of  intercourse  between  families  and  old 
servants  is  a  part  of  a  still  greater  change — the  change 
in  that  modification  of  the  feudal  system,  the  attach- 
ment of  clans.  This,  also,  from  transfers  of  property 
and  extinction  of  old  families  in  the  Highlands,  as 
well  as  from  more  general  causes,  is  passing  away; 
and  it  includes  also  changes  in  the  intercourse  between 
landed  proprietors  and  cottagers,  and  abolition  of 
harvest-homes,  and  such  meetings.  People  are  now 
more  independent  of  each  other,  and  service  haa 
become  a  pecuniaiy  and  not  a  sentimental  question. 
The  extreme  contrast  of  that  old-fashioned  Scottish 
intercourse  of  families  with  their  servanU  and  depend- 
ants, of  which  I  have  given  some  amusing  examples, 
is  found  in  the  modem  manufactory  system.  There 
the  service  is  a  mere  question  of  perrional  interest. 
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One  of  our  first  practical  engineers,  and  one  of  the 
first  engine-nxakere  in  England,  stated  that  he 
employed  and  paid  handsomely  on  an  average  1 200 
workmen ;  but  that  they  held  so  little  feeling  for  him 
n.3  their  master,  that  not  above  half-a-dozen  of  the 
number  would  notice  him  when  passing  him,  either 
in  the  works  or  out  of  work  hours.  Contrast  this 
advanced  state  of  dependants'  indiflference  with  the 
familiarity  of  domestic  intercourse  we  have  been 
describing ! 

It  has  been  suggested  by  my  esteemed  friend,  Dr. 
W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  that  Scottish  anecdotes  deal 
too  exclusively  with  the  shrewd,  quaint,  and  pawky 
humour  of  our  countrymen,  and  have  not  sufliciently 
illustrated  the  deep  pathos  and  strong  loving-kindness 
of  the  "kindly  Scot," — qualities  which,  however 
little  appreciated  across  the  Border,  abound  in  Scottish 
poetry  and  Scottish  life.  For  example,  to  take  the 
case  before  us  of  these  old  retainers,  although  snappy 
and  disagreeable  to  the  last  degree  in  their  replies, 
and  often  most  provoking  in  their  ways,  they  were 
yet  deeply  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  family  where 
they  had  so  long  been  domesticated  ;  and  the  servant 
who  would  reply  to  her  mistress's  order  to  mend  the 
fire  by  the  short  answer,  "  The  fire's  weel  eneuch," 
would  at  the  s»me  time  evince  much  interest  in  all 
that  might  assist  her  in  sustaining  the  credit  of  her 
domestic  economy;  as,  for  example,  whispering  in 
her  ear  at  dinner,  "  Press  the  jeelies ;  they  winna 
keep ;"  and  had  the  hour  of  real  trial  and  of  diflSculty 
come  to  the  family,  would  have  gone  to  the  death  for 
them,  and  shared  their  greatest  privations.  Dr. 
Alexander  gives  a  very  interesting  example  of  kind- 
ness and  affectionate  attachment  in  an  old  Scottish 
domestic  of  his  o vn  family,  whose  quaint  and  odd 
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familiarity  was  charming.  I  give  it  in  his  own  words : 
— "  When  I  was  a  child  there  was  an  old  servant  at 
Pinkiebum,  where  my  early  days  were  spent,  who 
had  been  all  her  life,  I  may  say,  in  the  house — for  sho 
came  to  it  a  child,  and  lived,  without  ever  leaving  it, 
till  she  died  in  it,  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Her 
feeling  to  her  old  master,  who  was  just  two  yeirs 
younger  than  herself,  was  a  curious  compound  of  the 
deference  of  a  ser\'ant  and  the  familiarity  and  affec- 
tion of  a  sister.  She  had  known  him  as  a  boy,  lad, 
man,  and  old  man,  and  she  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of 
notion  that  without  her  he  must  be  a  very  helpless 
being  indeed.  *  I  aye  keepit  the  hoose  for  him, 
whether  he  was  hame  or  awa',*  was  a  frequent  utter- 
ance of  hers;  and  she  never  seemed  to  think  the 
intrusion  even  of  his  own  nieces,  who  latterly  lived 
with  him,  at  all  legitimate.  When  on  her  deathbed, 
he  hobbled  to  her  room  with  difficulty,  having  just 
got  over  a  severe  attack  of  gout,  to  bid  her  farewell. 
I  chanced  to  be  present,  but  was  too  young  to  remem- 
ber what  passed,  except  one  thing,  which  probably 
was  rather  recalled  to  me  afterwards  than  properly 
recollected  by  me.  It  was  her  last  request.  *  Laird,' 
said  she  (for  so  she  always  called  him,  though  his 
lairdship  was  of  the  smallest),  •  \vill  ye  tell  them  to 
bury  me  whaur  I'll  lie  across  at  your  feetl'  I  have 
always  thought  this  characteristic  of  the  old  Scotch 
servant,  and  as  such  I  send  it  to  you." 

And  here  I  would  introduce  another  story  which 
struck  me  very  forcibly  as  illustrating  the  union  of 
the  qualities  referred  to  by  Dr.  Alexander.  In  the 
following  narrative,  how  deep  and  tender  a  feeling  is 
expressed  in  a  brief  dry  sentence  I  I  give  Mr.  Scott's 
language  :* — "  My  brother  and  I  were,  during  our 
•  KcT.  R.  .Scott  of  PraiiweU. 
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High  School  vacation,  some  forty  years  ago,  very  much 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  clever  young  carpenter 
employed  in  the  machinery  workshop  of  New  Lanark 
Mills,  near  to  which  we  were  residing  during  our  six 
weeks'  holidays.  It  was  he — Samuel  Shaw,  our  dear 
companion — who  first  taught  us  to  saw,  and  to  plane, 
and  to  turn  too ;  and  who  made  us  the  bows  and 
arrows  in  which  we  so  much  delighted.  The  vacation 
over,  and  our  hearts  very  sore,  but  bound  to  Samuel 
Shaw  for  ever,  our  mother  sought  to  place  some 
pecuniary  recompense  in  his  hand  at  parting,  for  all 
the  great  kindness  he  had  shown  her  boys.  Samuel 
looked  in  her  face,  and  gently  moving  her  hand  aside, 
with  an  affectionate  look  cast  upon  us,  who  'vere  by, 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  had  sorrow  in  it,  '  Noo, 
Mrs.  Scott,  ye  luxe  spoilt  a\"  After  such  an  appea', 
it  may  be  supposed  no  recompense,  in  silver  or  iu 
gold,  remained  with  Sa-nuel  Shaw. 

On  the  subject  of  the  old  Scottish  domestic,  I  have 
to  acknowledge  a  kind  communication  from  Lord 
Kinloch,  which  I  give  in  his  Lordship's  words: — 
"My  father  had  been  in  the  counting-house  of  the 
well-known  David  Dale,  the  founder  of  the  Lanark 
Mills,  and  eminent  for  his  benevolence.  Mr.  Dale, 
who  it  would  appear  was  a  short  stout  man,  had  a 
person  in  his  employment  named  Matthew,  who  was 
permitted  that  familiarity  with  his  master  which  was 
so  characteristic  of  the  former  generation.  One  win- 
ter day  Mr.  Dale  came  into  the  counting-house,  and 
complained  that  he  had  fallen  on  the  ice.  Matthew, 
who  saw  that  his  master  was  not  much  hurt,  grinned 
a  sarcastic  smile.  *I  fell  all  my  length,'  said  Mr. 
Dale.  '  Nae  great  length,  sir,'  said  Matthew.  '  In- 
deed, Matthew,  ye  need  not  laugh,'  said  Mr.  Dale ; 
♦  I  have  hurt  the  sma'  o'  my  back.'     '  I  wuuner  whaui 
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that  is,'  said  Matthew."  Indeed,  specimens  like 
Matthew,  of  serving-men  of  the  former  time,  have 
latterly  been  fast  going  out,  but  I  remember  one 
or  two  such.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  had  one 
named  John  in  her  house  at  Portobello.  I  remember 
how  my  modern  ideas  were  offended  by  John's  fami- 
liarity when  waiting  at  toble.  "  Some  more  wine, 
John,"  said  his  mistress.  "  There's  some  i'  the  bottle,' 
mem,'*  said  John.  A  little  after,  « Mend  the  fire, 
John."  "  The  fire's  weel  eneuch,  mem,"  replied  the 
impracticable  John.  Another  "  John  "  of  my  ac- 
quaintance  was  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Ard- 
nave,  mother  of  the  Princess  Polignac  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Archibald  Macdonald.  A  young  lady  visiting 
in  the  family  asked  John  at  dinner  for  a  potato. 
John  made  no  response.  The  request  was  i«peated ; 
when  John,  putting  his  mouth  to  her  ear,  said,  very 
audibly,  "  There's  jist  twa  in  the  dish,  and  they  maun 
be  keepit  for  the  strangers." 

The  following  was  sent  me  by  a  kind  correspondent 
—p.  leatiied  Professor  in  India— as  a  sample  of  sjwaft- 
hhng  oetween  Scottish  servants.  A  mistress  observing 
something  peculiar  in  her  maid's  manner,  addressed 
her,  "Dear  me,  Tibbie,  what  are  you  so  snappish 
about,  that  you  go  knocking  the  things  as  you  dust 
themi"  "Ou,  mem,  it's  Jock."  "Well,  what  has 
Jock  been  doing  1"  «  Ou  (mth  an  indescribable,  but 
easily  imaginable  toss  of  the  head),  he  was  angry  at 
me,  an'  misca'd  me,  an'  I  said  I  was  juist  as  the  Lord 

had  made  me,  an' "     "Well,  Tibbie?"     "An' 

he  said  the  Lord  could  hae  had  little  to  dae  whan  he 
made  me."  The  idea  of  Tibbie  being  the  work  of  an 
idle  moment  was  one,  the  deliciousness  of  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  relished  by  the  lassie. 

The  following  chartcteristic  anecdote  of  a  Highland 
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servant  I  have  received  from  the  same  correspondent. 
An  English  gentleman,  travelling  in  the  Highlands, 
was  ratlier  late  of  coming  down  to  dinner.  Donald 
was  sent  up  stairs  to  intimate  that  all  was  ready. 
He  speedily  returned,  nodding  significantly,  as  much 
as  to  say  that  it  was  all  right.  "  But,  Donald,"  said 
the  master,  after  some  further  trial  of  a  hungry  man's 
l)atience,  "  are  ye  sure  ye  made  tl  gentleman  under- 
stand?" "Understand?"  retorted  Donald  (who  had 
peeped  into  the  room  and  found  the  guest  engaged 
at  his  toilet),  "  I'se  warrant  ye  he  understands  ;  he's 
sharping  his  teeth," — not  supposing  the  tooth-brush 
could  be  for  any  other  use. 

There  have  been  some  very  amusing  instances 
given  of  the  matter-of-fact  obedience  paid  to  orders 
by  Highland  retainers  when  made  to  perform  the 
ordinary  duties  of  domestic  servants ;  as  when  Mr. 
Campbell,  a  Highland  gentleman,  visiting  in  a  country 
house,  and  telling  Donald  to  bring  everything  out  of 
the  bedroom,  found  all  its  movable  articles — fender, 
fire-irons,  etc. — piled  up  in  the  lobby  ;  so  literal  was 
the  poor  man's  sense  of  obedience  to  orders  !  And 
of  this  he  gave  a  still  more  extraordinary  proof  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  Edinburgh,  by  a  very  ludicrous  ex- 
ploit. When  the  family  moved  into  a  house  there, 
Mrs.  Campbell  gave  hin?  irery  particular  instructions 
re<Tarding  visitors,  explaining  that  they  were  to  be 
shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  no  doubt  used  the 
Scotticism,  "Carry  any  ladies  that  call  up  stairs." 
On  the  arrival  of  the  first  visitors,  Donald  was  eager 
to  show  his  strict  attention  to  the  mistress's  orders. 
Two  ladies  came  together,  and  Donald,  seizing  one  in 
his  arms,  said  to  the  other,  "  Bide  ye  there  till  I  come 
for  ye,"  and,  in  spite  of  her  struggles  and  remon- 
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■trances,  ushered  the  terrified  visitor  into  Mrs.  Camp, 
bell  8  presence  in  this  unwonted  fashion. 

Another  case  of  literal  obedience  to  orders  pro- 
duced a  somewhat  startling  form  of  message.  A 
servant  of  an  old  maiden  lady,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Poole 
formerly  of  Edinburgh,  was  under  orders  to  go  to  the 
doctor  every  morning  to  report  the  state  of  her  health 
how  she  had  slept,  et.2,  with  strict  injunctions  almy$ 
to  add,  "  with  her  compliments."  At  length,  one 
morning  the  girl  brought  this  extraordinary  message : 

—"Miss  S 's  compliments,  and  she  dwe'd   hst 

night  at  aicht  o'clock ! " 

I  recollect,  in  Montrose  (that  fruitful  field  for  old 
Scottish  stories !),  a  most  naive  reply  from  an  honest 
lass,  servant  to  old  Mrs.  Captain  Fullerton.     A  party 
of  gentlemen  had  dined  with  Mrs.  Fullerton,  and  they 
had  a  turkey  for  dinner.     Mrs.  F.  proposed  that  one 
of  the  legs  should  be  deviled,  and  the  gentlemen  have 
It  served  up  as  a  relish  for  then-  wine.     Accordinojy 
one  of  the  company  skilled  in  the  mystery  prepared 
It  with  pepper,  cayenne,  mustard,  ketchup,  etc.     He 
gave  It  to  Lizzy,  and  told  her  to  take  it  down  to  the 
kitchen,  supposing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  would 
know  that  it  was  to  bo  broiled,  and  brought  back  in 
due  time.     But  in  a  little  while,  when  it  was  run"  for 
Lizzy  very  innocently  replied  that  she  had  eaten  it  up' 
As  It  was  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  her  only  idea  was 
that  It  must  be  for  herself.     Rut  on  surprise  beine 
expressed  that  she  had  eaten  what   was   so  hi^rhly 
peppered  and  seasoned,  she  very  quaintly  answered. 

Ou,  I  hket  it  a'  tho  better." 

A  well-known  servant  of  the  old  school  was  John 
the  servant  of  Pitfour,  Mr.  Ferguson,  M.P,  himself  a 
most  eccentric  character,  long  father  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  great  friend  of  Pitt.     John  used  to 
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entertain  the  tenants,  on  Fitfoor's  brief  visits  to  hii 
estate,  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  his  master  and  Mr. 
Pitt ;  but  he  always  prefaced  them  with  something  in 
the  style  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  Ego  et  rex  mens — with 
"  Me,  and  Pitt,  and  Pitfour,"  went  somewhere,  or 
performed  some  exploit.  The  famous  Duchess  of 
Gordon  once  wrote  a  note  to  John  (the  name  of  this 
eccentric  valet),  and  said,  "  John,  put  Pitfour  into  the 
carriage  on  Tuesday,  and  bring  him  up  to  Gordon 
Castle  to  dinner."  After  sufiSciently  scratching  his 
head,  and  considering  what  he  should  do,  he  showed 
the  letter  to  Pitfour,  who  smiled,  and  said  drily, 
"  Well,  John,  I  suppose  we  must  go." 

An  old  domestic  of  this  class  gave  a  capital  reason 
to  his  young  master  for  his  being  allowed  to  do  as  he 
liked : — "  Ye  needna  find  fautwi'  me,  Maister  Jeems; 
/  hoe  been  langer  aboot  the  place  than  yersel." 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  close  this  chapter  with 
a  communication  which  appears  to  convey'an  un- 
favourable impression  of  an  old  servant.  But  the 
truth  is,  real  and  attached  domestic  service  does  not 
offer  Its  pleasures  and  advantages  without  some  alloy 
of  annoyance,  and  yet  how  much  the  solid  benefits 
prevail  over  any  occasional  d.awbacks ! 

The  late  Rev.  Ivlr.  Leslie  of  St.  Andrew-Lhanbryd, 
a  parish  in  Morayshire,  in  describing  an  old  servant 
who  had  been  with  him  thirty  years,  said,  "  The  first 
ten  years  she  was  an  excellent  servant ;  the  second 
ten  she  was  a  good  mistress ;  but  the  third  ten  she 
was  a  perfect  tyrant." 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 


SCOTTISH  JUDGES. 

There  is  no  class  of  men  which  stands  out  more 
prominent  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  last  hundred 
years  than  that  of  our  Scoxrisir  Judges.  They  form, 
in  many  instances,  a  type  or  representative  of  the 
leading  peculiarities  of  Scottish  life  and  manners. 
They  are  mixed  up  with  all  our  aflfairs,  social  and 
political.  There  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
bench  rich  examples  of  pure  Scottish  humour,  the 
strongest  peculiarity  of  Scottish  phraseology,  acute- 
ness  of  intellect,  cutting  wit,  eccentricity  of  manners, 
and  abundant  powers  of  conviviality.  Their  succes- 
sors no  longer  furnish  the  same  anecdotes  of  oddity 
or  of  intemperance.  The  Courts  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  House,  without  lacking  the  learning  or 
the  law  of  those  who  sat  there  sixt^  years  ago,  lack 
not  the  reficement  and  the  dignity  that  have  long 
distinguished  the  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall. 

'.till  exist,  traditionary  in  society,  amongst 
't  members,   regarding   Lords   Gardenstone, 

1     .>  Hermand,  Newton,  Polkemmet,  Braxfield, 

ei  at  many  younger  persons  do  not  know  them. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to  the  subject,  and  to  oflFer  some  judicial 
gleanings.* 

*  I  have  derived  some  iaformatioB  from  a  carious  book, 
"  Kay's  Portraits,"  2  vols.  The  work  is  scarcely  known  in 
England,  and  is  becoming  rare  in  Scotland.      "Nothing  can 
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I  h.ive  two  anecdott^s  to  bIiow  that,  both  in  ■ocial 
and  judicial  life,  a  renmikablo  change  must  have  taken 
T)Iace  amongst  the  "  fifteen."  I  am  assured  that  the 
following  scene  took  place  at  the  tahlt  of  Lord  Pul- 
kemmet,  at  a  dinner  party  in  his  house.  When  the 
covers  were  removed,  the  dinner  was  seen  to  consist 
of  veal  broth,  a  roast  fillet  of  veal,  veal  cutlets,  a 
florentiue  (an  excellent  old  Scottish  dish  composed  of 
veal),  a  calFs  head,  calfs  foot  jelly.  The  worthy 
judge  could  not  help  observing  a  surprise  on  the 
countenance  of  his  guests,  and  perhaps  a  simper  on 
some ;  so  lie  broke  out  in  cxplantition  ■  "  Ou  ay,  it's 
a  cauf ;  when  wc*  kill  a  be<ist  wc  just  eat  up  ae  side, 
and  down  the  tither."  The  expressions  he  used  to 
describe  his  own  judicial  preparations  for  the  bench 
were  very  chr  ^acteristic :  "  Ye  see  I  first  read  a'  the 
pleadings,  and  then,  after  let '  in'  then*  wamble  in  my 
wame  wi'  the  toddy  twa  or  three  days,  I  gie  my 
ain  interlocutor."  For  a  moment  suppose  such  anec- 
dotes to  be  told  now  of  any  of  our  high  legal  fuuction- 
arics.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  6ur{>rise  that  would 
bo  called  forth  were  the  present  Justice-Clerk  to 
adopt  such  imagery  iu  describing  the  process  of 
preparing  his  legal  judgment  on  a  difficult  case  in  his 
court! 

In  regard  to  the  wit  of  the  Scottish  bar. — It  is  a 
subject  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  illustrate.  It 
would  require  a  volume  for  itself.  One  anecdote, 
however,  I  cannot  resist,  and  I  record  it  as  formiug 
a  striking  example  of  the  class  of  Scottish  humour 
which,  with  our  dialect,  has  lost  its  distinctive  charac- 
teristics.     John  Clerk  (afterwards  a  judge  by  the 

be  more  valuable  in  the  way  of  engraved  portraits  than  these 
representations  of  the  distinguished  men  who  adorned  Edinburgh 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century." — Chamlen. 
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titl  •  of  Lonl  Kldin)  v^s  arguing  a  Scotch  appeal 
cise  before  the  House  of  Lords.  His  clifiit  claimed 
the  use  of  a  inill-strcain  by  a  prescriptive  right.  Wr. 
(Jiork  spoke  broa<l  Scotch,  and  argued  that  'the 
waiter  had  rin  that  way  for  forty  years.  Indeed  iiae 
body  kenn'd  how  long,  and  why  should  his  client 
now  be  deprived  of  tl  j  w-ittorJ"  etc.  Tiie  tliancel- 
lor,  much  amused  at  the  pronunciation  of  the  Scottish 
advocate,  in  a  rather  bantering  tone  a-skcd  him,  "  Mr. 
Clerk,  do  you  spell  water  in  Scotland  with  two  t'sl" 
Clerk,  a  little  nettled  at  this  hit  at  hia  national  tongue, 
answered,  ♦'  Na,  my  Lord,  we  dinna  spell  wattei 
(making  the  word  as  short  as  he  could)  wi'  twa  t's, 
but  we  spell  mainners  (making  the  word  as  long  as 
he  could)  wi'  twa  n's." 

John  Clerk's  vernacular  version  of  the  motto  of  the 
Celtic  Club  is  highly  characteristic  of  his  humour  and 
his  prejudice.  He  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  whole 
Highland  race,  and  the  motto  assumed  by  the  modem 
Celts,  "Olim  marte,  nunc  arte,"  Clerk  translated 
"Formerly  robbers,  now  thieves."  Quite  equal  to 
Swift's  celebrated  remark  on  William  IH.'s  motto— 
Itecepit,  run  rapuit — "  that  the  receiver  was  as  bad  as 
the  thief."  Very  dry  and  pithy  too  was  Clerk's  legal 
opinion  e —a  to  a  claimant  of  the  Aimandale  ])eerage, 
who,  wii  pressing  the  employment  of  some  obvious 
forgeries,  ,.as  warned  that  if  he  persevered,  nae  doot 
he  might  be  a  peer,  but  it  would  be  a  peer  o'  anither 
tree/ 

The  clever  author  of  "  Peter's  Letters  "  gives  an 
elaborate  description  of  Clerk's  character  whilst  at  the 
bar,  and  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  plainest,  the  shrewd- 
est, and  the  most  sarcastic  of  men."  Nor  could  he 
entirely  repress  these  peculiarities  when  raised  to  the 
bench  under  the  ti^'e  of  Lord  Eldin. 
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Hit  dtfenee  of  »  young  friend,  who  wm  «n  advo* 
eate,  and  had  iucurred  the  displeaiure  of  the  'Tudgee, 
hM  often  been  repeated,  ^^r.  Clerk  had  been  called 
upon  to  o^er  hie  apologies  for  ditretpect,  or  implied 
disrespect,  in  his  manner  of  addressbg  the  Bench. 
The  advocate  had  given  great  offence  by  expressing 
his  "  (uUmishment "  at  something  which  had  ema- 
nated from  their  LordshiiM,  implying  by  it  his  dis- 
approval He  got  Lord  Eldin,  who  was  connected 
with  him,  to  make  an  apology  for  him.  But  Clerk 
could  not  resist  his  humorous  vein  by  very  equivo- 
cally adding,  "  My  client  has  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment, my  Lords,  at  what  he  had  met  with  here ;  if 
my  young  friend  had  known  this  court  as  long  as  I 
have,  he  would  have  been  aatonUhed  at  nothing." 

A  kind  Perthshire  correspondent  has  sent  me 
s  characteristic  anecdote,  which  has  strong  in- 
ternal evidence  of  being  genuine.  When  Clerk 
was  raised  to  the  Bench  he  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  Court,  and,  according  to  custom,  was  received 
by  the  presiding  Judge — who,  on  this  occasion,  in  a 
somewhat  sarcastic  tone,  referred  to  the  delay  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  reaching  a  position  for  which 
he  had  so  long  been  qualified,  and  to  which  he  must 
have  long  aspired.  He  hinted  at  the  long  absence  of 
the  Whig  party  from  political  power  as  the  cause  of 
this  delay,  which  offended  Clerk ;  and  he  paid  it  off 
by  intimating  in  his  pithy  and  bitter  tone,  which  he 
could  so  well  assume,  that  it  was  not  of  so  much 
consequence— " Because,"  as  he  said,  "ye  see,  my 
Lord,  I  was  not  juist  sae  sane  doittd  as  some  o'  your 
Lordships." 

The  following  ^ount  of  his  conducting  a  case  is 
also  highly  characteristic.  Two  individuals,  the  one 
a  mason,  the  other  a  carpenter,  both  residenters  in 
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West   Portaburgh,  formed  a  copartnery,  and  com- 
menced building   houses  within  the     ioundaries   of 
the  burgh  corporation.     One  of  the  partners  was  u 
Ireemim,  the  other  not.    Tlie  corporation,  considerinL' 
Its  rights  invaded  by  a  non-freeman  exercising  privi- 
leges  only  accorded  to  one  of  their  body,  brought 
an  action  m  the  Court  of  Session  against  th«  inter- 
loper, and  hii  partner  as  aiding  and  abetti"  .     Mr. 
John  Clerk,  then  an  advocate,  was  engage,    for  the 
defendants.      How  the  cause  was  decide     matters 
httle.      What  was  really  curious  in  the  atfair  was 
the  naively  droll  mannar  in  which  the  advocate  for 
the  defence  opened  his  pleading  before   the   Lord 
Ordinary.      "My  Li.r"'  commenced   John,  in   his 
purest  Doric,  at  the  sa.ae  time  pushing  up  his  spec- 
tacles to  his  brow  and  hitching  his  gown  over  his 
shoulders  "  I  wad  hae  thocht  naething  o't  (the  action) 
had   hooses  been  a  new  invention,  and  my  cHents 
been  caught  ouvertly  impingm'  on  the  patent  richts 
0  the  inventors  I " 

Of  Lord  Gardenstone  (Francis  Garden)  I  have 
many  early  personal  reminiscences,  as'his  property  of 
Johnstone  was  in  the  Howe  of  the  Meams,  not  far 
from  my  early  home.     He  was  a  mau    f  energy,  a    ' 
promoted  improvements  in  the  county  with  skui  a.  ' 
practical   sagacity.      HU  favourite   scheme    was   .o 
establish  a  flourishing  town  upon  his  pro-,  nv  and 
he  spared  no  pains  or  expense  tu   prom'   iu»   the 
importance  of  his  village  of  Lam.n.  >kirk.     i'^  built 
an  excellent  inn,  to  render  it  a  stage  for  posting. 
He  built  and  endowed  an  Episcopal  chapel  for  the 
benefit  of  his  English  immigrants,  in  the  vestry  of 
which  he  placed  a  most  respectable  library  :  and  he 
encouraged  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  to  settle  iu 
tlie  place.     Amongst  others,  as  we  have  seen,  came 
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the  hatter  who  found  only  t)iree  hats  in  the  kirk. 
His  lordship  was  much  taken  up  with  his  hotel 
or  inn,  and  for  which  he  provided  a  large  volume  for 
receiving  the  written  contributions  of  travellers  who 
frequented  it.  It  was  the  landlady's  business  to  pre- 
sent this  volume  to  the  guests,  and  ask  them  to  write 
in  it  during  the  ^/enings  whatever  occurred  to  their 
memory  or  their  imagination.  In  the  mornings  it 
was  a  favourite  amusement  of  Lord  Gardenstone  to 
look  it  over.  I  recollect  Sir  Walter  Scott  being 
much  taken  with  this  contrivance,  and  his  asking 
me  about  it  at  Abbotsford.  His  son  said  f )  him, 
"You  should  establish  such  a  book,  sir,  at  Melrose;" 
upon  which  Sir  W.  replied,  "  No,  Walter ;  I  should 
just  have  to  see  a  great  deal  of  abuse  of  myself." 
On  his  son  deprecating  such  a  result,  and  on  his 
observing  my  surprised  look,  he  answered,  "Well, 
well,  I  should  have  to  read  a  great  deal  of  foolish 
praise,  which  is  much  the  same  thing."  An  amusing 
account  is  given  of  the  cause  of  Lord  Gardenstone 
withdrawing  this  volume  from  the  hotel,  and  of  his 
determination  to  submit  it  no  more  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  passing  traveller.  As  Professor  Stuart 
of  Aberdeen  was  passing  an  evening  at  the  inn,  the 
volume  was  handed  to  him,  and  he  wrote  in  it  the 
following  lines,  in  the  style  of  the  prophecies  of 
Thomas  the  Rhymer : — 

"  Frae  sma'  begianings  Borne  of  auld 
Became  a  great  imperial  city ; 
'Twas  peopled  first,  as  we  are  tanld. 
By  bankrapts,  vagabonds,  banditti. 
Quoth  Thamas,  Then  the  day  may  come, 
When  Laurencekirk  shall  equal  Rome." 

These  lines  so  nettled  Lord  Gardenstone,  that  the 
volume  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  afterwards 
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in  the  inn  of  Laurencekirk.  There  is  another  lineer- 
ing  renumscence  which  I  retam  connected  with  the L 
at  Laurencekirk.  The  landlord,  Mr.  Cream,  was  a 
man  well  known  throughout  all  the  county,  ind  was 
distmguished,  m  his  later  years,  as  one  of  the  few 

tT«Mf«°  rTu"^ '"  ^'f  •"^*^'"^'-  O'^  ^^^  occasion 
Lthi  f  r^^  ^"^""^'^  (grandfather  or  great-grand- 
father of  the  present  peer),  who  also  still  woS  his 
queu^  halted  for  a  night  at  Laurencekirk.  C^  the 
host  leavmg  the  room,  where  he  had  come  to  take 
orders  for  supper,  Lord  Dunmore  turned  to  his  valet 
and  said,  "Johnstone,  do  I  look  as  like  a  fool  in  my 
pigtail  as  Bdly  Cream  does  ?"-.«  Much  about  it,  my 
lord,  was  the  valet's  imperturbable  answer.    «  Then  " 

;tn""'^^'  ""*  ^^  "^"«  *^-—  --ing 
Lord  Gardenstone  seemed  to  have  had  two  favourite 

nflff  ^^"'^'^^t^  ^°  '^"  ^°^«  °^  Pig«  ^d  tl^e  love 
ot  snuff.     He  vook  a  young  pig  as  a  pet,  and  it  be- 
came quite  tame,  and  followed  him  about  like  a  do^ 
At  first  the  animal  shared  his  bed,  but  when,  growing 
up  to  advanced  swinehood,  it  became  unfit  for  such 
companionship  he  had  it  to  sleep  in  his  room,  in  which 
he  made  a  comfortable  couch  for  it  of  his  ow;  clothea 
His  snuff  he  kept  not  in  a  box,  but  in  a  leather 
waist-pocket  made  for  the  purpose.     He  took  it  b 
enormous  quantities,  and  used  to  say  that  if  he  had 
a  dozen  noses  he  would  feed  them  all.     Lord  Garden^ 
stone  died  1793.  v'-truen 

is  iolfr  Tf^f'i?*^''  fr''  ^"'^'*'  ^^-  of  Monboddo) 
iWh  7  '  ^eU-known  members  of  the  Scottish 
i^ench,  who  combined,  with  many  eccentricities  of 

Siot'  'f '^'  r '  ^^™^  ^^  -  most'SbL 
countv  of  Kin!'"?  ^"^  paternal  property  being  in  the 
county  of  Kmcardme,  and  Lord  M  being  a  visitor  at 
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my  father's  house,  and  indeed  a  relation  or  clansman, 
£  have  many  early  reminiacences  of  stories  which  I 
have  heard  of  the  learned  judge.     His  speculations 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  human  race  have,  in  times 
past,  excited  much  interest  and  amusement.      His 
theory  was  that  man  emerged  from  a  wild  and  savage 
condition,  much  resembling  that  of  apes ;  that  man 
had  then  a  tail  like  other  animals,  but  which  by  pro- 
gressive civilisation  and  the  constant  habit  of  sitting, 
had  become  obsolete.  This  theory  produced  many  a  joke 
from  facetious  and  superficial  people,  who  had  never 
read  any  of  the  arguments  of  the  able  and  elaborate 
work,  by  which  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  main- 
tained his  theory.*  Lord  Kames,  a  brother  judge,  had 
his  joke  on  it.  On  some  occasion  of  their  meeting,  Lord 
Monboddo  was  for  giving  Lord  Kames  the  prece- 
dency.   Lord  K.  declined,  and  drew  back,  saying, "  By 
no  means,  my  lord ;  you  must  walk  first,  that  I  may 
set  your  tail"    I  recollect  Lord  Monboddo's  coming 
to  dine  at  Fasque  caused  a  great  excitement  of  interest 
and  curiosity.     I  was  in  the  nursery,  too  young  to 
take  part  in  the  investigations ;  but  my  elder  brothers 
were  on  the  alert  to  watch  his  arrival,  and  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  tail    Lord  M.  was  really  a  learned  man, 
read  Greek  and  Latin  authors — not  as  a  mere  exercise 
of  classical  scholarship — but  because  he  identified 
himself  with  their  philoso'  'ucal  opinions,  and  would 
have  revived  Greek  custc  ^  and  modes  of  life.     He 
used  to  give  suppers  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
and  used  to  astonish  his  guests  by  the  ancient  cookery 
of  Spartan  broth,  and  of  mulsum.     He  was  an  enthu- 
siastical  Platonist     On  a  visit  to  Oxford,  he  wm 
received  with  great  respect  by  the  scholars  of  th<  Uni- 
versity, who  were  much  interested  in  meeting  with 
*  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language. 
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one  who  had  studied  Plato  as  a  pupQ  and  foUower. 
In  accordMice  with  the  old  custom  at  learned  univer- 
sities,  Lord  Monboddo  was  detennined  to  address  the 
Oxonians  m  Latin,  which  he  spoke  with  much  readi- 
ness.  But  they  could  not  stand  the  numerous  slips 
m  prosody.  Lord  Monboddo  shocked  the  ears  of  the 
men  of  Eton  and  of  Winchester  by  dreadful  false 
quMtities— verse-making  being,  in  Scotland,  then 
quite  neglected,  and  a  matter  little  thought  of  bv  the 
learned  judge.  ' 

Lord  Monbc'.io  was  considered  an  able  lawyer 
and  on  many  occasions  exhibited  a  very  clear  and 
correct  judicial  discernment  of  intricate  cases.    It  was 
one  of  his  peculiarities  that  he  never  sat  on  the  bench 
with  his  brother  judges,  but  always  at  the  clerk's 
table.    Different  reasons  for  this  practice  have  been 
given,  but  the  simple  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  he 
was  deaf,  and  heard  better  at  the  lower  seat.     His 
mode  of  travelUng  was  on  horseback.     He  scorned 
carnages,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unmanly  to  "sit 
m  a  box  drawn  by  brutes."     When  he  went  to  Lon- 
don he  rode  the  whole  way.     At  the  same  period, 
Mr.  Barclay  of  Ury  (father  of  the  well-known  Captain 
^arclay),  when  he   represented  Kincardineshire   in 
I'arliMient,  always  walked  to  London.     He  was  a  verv 
powerful  man,  and  could  walk  fifty  miles  a  day,  his 
usual  refreshment  on  the  road  beii.j  a  bottle  of  port 
wine,  poured  into  a  bowl,  and  drunk  off  at  a  draught 
I  have  heard  that  George  III  was  much  interested 
of  n?f  I  Pt;:?°J™an?es,  and  said,  "  I  ought  to  be  proud 
of  my  Scottish  subjects,  when  my  judges  ride,  and  my 
members  of  Pariiamcnt  ualk,  to  the  metropolis  " 

K J?  °1!  '^fT''  °^  ^^'  ^^°S  '"  -Lon^or,,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo attended  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
A  cry  was  heard  that  the  roof  of  the  court-room 
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«ras  giving  way,  upon  which  judges,  lawyers,  and 
people  made  a  rush  to  get  to  the  door.  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  viewed  the  scene  from  his  comer  with  much 
composure.  Being  deaf  and  short-sighted,  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult  The  alarm  proved 
a  false  one ;  and  on  being  asked  why  he  had  not  be- 
stirred himself  to  escape  like  the  rest,  he  coolly 
answered  that  he  supposed  it  was  an  annual  ceremony^ 
with  which,  as  an  alien  to  the  English  laws,  he  had 
no  concern,  but  which  he  considered  it  interesting  to 
witness  as  a  remnant  of  antiquity  I  Lord  Monboddo 
died  1799. 

Lord  Rockville  (the  Hon.  Alexander  Gordon,  third 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  was  a  judge  distinguish- 
ed in  his  day  by  his  ability  and  decorum.  "  He 
adorned  the  bench  by  the  dignified  manliness  of  his 
appearance,  and  polished  urbanity  of  his  manners."* 
Like  most  lawyers  of  his  time,  he  took  his  glass  freely, 
and  a  whimsical  account  which  he  gave,  before  he 
was  advanced  to  the  bench,  of  his  ha^Hng  fallen  upon 
his  face,  after  making  too  free  with  the  bottle,  was 
commonly  current  at  the  time.  Upon  his  appearing 
late  at  a  convivial  club  wit':  a  most  rueful  expression 
of  countenance,  and  on  being  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  he -exclaimed  with  great  solemnity,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  have  just  met  with  the  most  extraordinary 
adventure  that  ever  occurred  to  a  human  being.  As 
I  was  walking  along  the  Grassmarket,  all  of  a  sudden 
the  streeUrose  up  and  struck  mi  on  tlie  face."  He  had, 
however,  a  more  serious  encounter  with  the  street  after 
he  was  a  judge.  In  1792,  his  foot  slipped  as  he  was 
going  to  the  Parliament  House ;  he  broke  his  leg,  was 
taken  horae,  fevered,  and  died. 

Lord  Braxtield  (Robert  M'Queen  of  Braxfield)  was 
*  Douglas'  Teerage,  voL  i.  p.  22. 
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one  of  the  judges  of  the  old  school,  well  known  in  his 
day.  and  might  be  said  to  possess  all  the  qualitL 
united,  bj  which  the  class  were  remarkable.    He  spok ' 

lawyer.  He  was  fond  of  a  glass  of  good  claret,  and 
had  a  great  fund  of  good  Scotch  humour.  He  rose 
nr.«t.i  ^^  '^  '^  Justice-Clerk,  and,  in  consenuence. 
Ef  f^  «^^°y  fPortant  political  criminal  triali 
about  the  year  1793-4,  such  as  those  of  Muir.  Palmer 

fnXT^;h^^''T°^?'^°^^'  ''''  H^    onduclcd  these 

^inn^i  •^•''''\"°^'  appearance  of  severity  and 
personal  prejudice  than  is  usual  with  the  judges  who 
m  later  times  are  called  on  to  preside  on  similar  o^° 
Sn?«  ^^:  t'"vf'^'*  '''^^''''  the  times  and  t^e 
thouglt  tocall  for  a  b. Id  and  fearless  front  on  the 

Ho^l  f  k"^?'  '■''^  ^'^""^'^^  ^^«  tl^«  ^^^  -0  show 
It,  both  on  the  bench  and  in  common  life.     He  met 

howeyei.  sometimes  Avith  a  spirit  as  bold  as  his  own 

^^ri!??  ^"!,T''  J'^T  h^"^-  When  Skirving  was 
on  tnal  for  sedition,  he  thought  Braxfield  was  threaten- 
ing him,  and  by  gesture  endeavouring  to  intimidate 
him ;  accordingly,  he  boldly  addressed  the  Bench  :- 
It  is  altogether  unavailing  for  your  Lordshio  to 
menace  ine,for  I  have  long  ifarnt  It  to  fe^r  K 
LTo%    .  •  u!f-  fh''^'^"^  "^^<^  he  adhered  to  the 

he  said  to  Maunce  Margarot  (who,  I  believe  waTan 
Englishman).  "No,"  w^  the  Vepi;.  "D  v  Cwa^ 
^'0  haeonyappintedr-  "No,"replied  MarLrot  "  I 
yofr  wi'?n"'''^'''''.'°  ^^'  ^^  understand  kat 

Ke  the  oir'."'''  r  "^'  "l-y  brought  upfortri^ 
t>etore  the  old  judge,  but  was  acquitted  because  the 
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prosecntor  had  charged  him  with  stealing  ohirta, 
whereas  the  articles  stolen  were  found  to  be  shifts — 
female  apparel.  Braxfield  indignantly  remarked  that 
the  Crown  Counsel  should  have  called  them  by  the 
Scottish  name  of  sarka,  which  applied  to  both  bcxes. 

Braxfield  -bad  much  humour,  and  enjoyed  wit 
in  others.  He  was  immensely  delighted  at  a  reply 
by  Dr.  M'Cubbin,  the  minister  of  Bothwell.  Brax- 
field, when  Justice -Clerk,  was  dining  at  Lord 
Douglas's,  and  observed  there  was  only  port  upon 
the  table.  In  his  usual  oflF-hand  brusque  manner, 
he  demanded  of  the  noble  host  if  "there  was  nae 
claret  i'  the  castlo."  "  Yes,"  said  Lord  Douglas ;  "  but 
my  butler  tells  me  it  is  not  good."  "  Let's  pree't," 
said  Braxfield  in  his  favourite  dialect.  A  bottle  was 
produced,  and  declared  by  all  present  to  be  quite  ex- 
cellent. "  Noo,  minister,"  said  the  old  judge,  address- 
ing Dr.  M'Cubbin,  who  was  celebrated  as  a  wit  iu  his 
day,  "  as  a  farm  clamosa  has  gone  forth  against  this 
wire,  I  propose  that  you  absolve  it," — playing  upon 
the  terms  made  use  of  in  the  Scottish  Church  Courts. 
"  Ay,  my  Lord,"  said  the  minister,  "  you  are  first-rate 
authority  for  a  case  of  civil  or  criminal  law,  but  you 
do  not  quite  understand  our  Church  Court  practice. 
We  never  absolve  till  after  three  several  appearances.'" 
The  wit  and  the  condition  of  absolution  were  alike 
relished  by  the  judge.  Lord  Braxfield  closed  a  long 
and  useful  life  in  1799. 

Of  Lord  Hermand  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
speak,  as  in  fact  his  name  has  become  in  some  manner 
identitied  with  that  conviviality  which  marked  almost 
as  a  characteristic  the  Scottish  Bench  of  his  time.  He 
gained,  however,  great  distinction  as  a  judge,  and  was 
a  capital  lawyer.  When  at  the  bar.  Lords  Newton 
and  Hermand  were  great  friends,  and  many  were  the 
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wnrivUl  meetings  they  enjoyed  together.  But  Lord 
HermMid  outlived  all  his  old  iMtHjentury  contempo- 
wiei,  and  formed  with  Lord  Balgray  what  we  may 
oonwder  the  connecting  links  between  the  past  and 
the  prewsnt  race  of  Scottish  lawyers. 

lord  Kames  was  a  keen  agricultural  experiment, 
aliat,  and  m  Ins  Gentleman  Farmer  anticipated  many 
modem  improvements.  He  was,  however,  occasionally 
too  "anguine.  "  John,"  said  he  one  day  to  his  old  over- 
seer, I  think  we'll  see  the  day  when  a  man  may 
carry  out  as  much  chemical  manure  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket  as  will  serve  for  a  whole  field.'  "Weel" 
rejoined  the  other,  « I  am  of  opinion  that  if  your 
lordship  were  to  cany  out  the  dung  in  your  waist- 
coat  pocket,  ye  might  bring  hame  the  crap  in  your 
greatcoat  pocket."  *^       ^ 

We  could  scarcely  perhaps  offer  a  more  marked 
difference  between  habits  (mce  tolerated  on  the  bench 
Mid  those  which  now  distinguish  the  august  seat  of 
Senators  of  Justice,  than   by   quoting,   from  Ka^s 
Pcrtraxts,  vol.  u.  p.  278,  a  sally  of  a  Lord  <,f  Session 
of  those  days,  which  he  played  off,  when  sitting  as 
f  ?!  u?""  *  ^"""S  friend  whom  he  was  determined 
to   frighten.      "A   young   counsel   was    addressing 
mm  on  some  not  very  important   point  that   had 
ansen  m  the  division  of  a  common  (or  commonty, 
accordmg  to  law  phraseology),  when,  having  made  some 
Ijold  averment,  the  judge  exclaimed,  « That's  a  lee 
Jemmie.     ♦  My  lord  ! '  ejaculated  the  amazed  barrister.' 
I T  ^'  *^'  *■  "^™'^ '    ^  ^^^  ^^y  yo"r  face  ye'ro  leein'.' 
Indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  not.'     'Dinna  tell  me  that : 
Its  no  m  your  memorial  (brief)— awa  wi'  you  :'  and 
overcome  with  astonishment  and  vexation,  the  discom' 

eWwT™*.u  .^f -^^^  ^^^-      T^«  J^'Jse  thereupon 
chuckled  with  infinite  delight ;  and  beckoning  to  the 
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clerk  who  attended  on  the  occasion,  he  said,  '  Are  y 

no  Rabble  H *•  manV   '  Ye%  my  lord.*   '  Wama 

Jemmie leeinl '    •  Oh  no,  my  lord.'   '  Ye're  quite 

•urel'  'Oh  yoe.'  'Then  jmt  write  out  what  you 
want,  and  FU  lign  it ;  my  t'aith,  but  I  made  Jemmie 
■tare.'  So  the  decision  was  dictated  by  the  clerk,  and 
duly  signed  by  the  judge,  who  left  the  bench  highly 
diverted  with  the  fright  he  had  given  his  young 
friend."  Such  scenes  enacted  in  court  now  would 
astonish  the  present  generation,  both  of  lawyers  and 
of  suitors. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  Scottish  Remini- 
scences of  judges  and  lawyers,  if  we  omitted  the  once 
celebrated  Court  of  Session  jm  d^uprit  called  the 
"Diamond  Beetle  Case."  This  burlesque  report  of 
a  judgment  was  written  by  George  Cranstoun,  atlvo- 
cate,  who  afterwards  sat  in  court  as  judge  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Corehouse.  Cranstoun  was  one  of  tlv 
ablest  lawyers  of  his  time ;  he  was  a  prime  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  most  refined  taste  and  clear  intellect. 
This  humorous  and  clever  production  was  printed  in 
a  former  edition  of  these  Reminiscences,  and  in  a 
very  flattering  notice  of  the  book  which  appeared 
in  the  North  British  Review,  the  reviewer — himself,  as 
is  well  known,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Scottish  judicial  bench — remarks :  "  We  are  glad  that 
the  whole  of  the  '  Diamond  Beetle'  by  Cranstoun  has 
been  given ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  graphic,  spirited, 
and  ludicrous,  than  the  characteristic  speeches  of 
the  learned  judges  who  deliver  their  opinions  in  the 
case  of  defamation."  As  copies  of  this  very  clever 
and  jocose  production  are  not  now  easily  obtained, 
and  as  some  of  my  younger  readers  may  not  have 
seen  it,  I  have  reprinted  it  in  this  edition.  Considered 
in  the  light  of  a  memorial  of  the  bench,  as  it  was  known 
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to  a  former  generation,  it  i«  well  worth  preserving  ; 
lor,  M  the  editor  of  Kay't  Portraitt  well  obiervei, 
although  it  ia  a  caricature,  it  ia  entirely  without  ran- 
cour, or  any  feeling  of  a  malevolent  nature  towards 
those  whom  the  author  represents  as  giving  judgment 
in  the  •*  Diamond  Beetle"  case.  And  in  no  way  could 
the  involved  phraseology  of  Lord  Bonnatyne,  the  pre- 
dilection  for  I^tiu  quotation  of  Lord  Meadowbank, 
the  brisk  manner  of  Lonl  Hermand,  the  anti-Gallic 
feeling  of  Lord  Craig,  the  broad  dialet  of  Lords  Pol- 
keuimet  and  Balmuto,  and  the  hesitating  manner  of 
Lord  Methven,  be  more  admirably  caricatured. 

FuUi  Copy  of  tiie  Finding  of  the  Court  in 
the  once  celebrated  **  diamond  beetle 
Case."  ♦ 

Speeches  taken  at  advising  the  Action  of  Defamation  and 
Damages,  Alexander  Cunningham,  Jeweller  in 
Edinburgh,  against  James  Russell,  Surgeon  there. 

"The  Lord  President  (Sir  Ilay  Campbell).— 
Your  Lordships  have  the  petition  of  Alexander 
Cunningham  against  Lord  Bannatyne's  interlocutor. 
It  is  a  case  of  defamation  and  damages  for  cal'ng  the 
petitioner's  Diamond  Beetle  an  Eijyptian  Lout  \  You 
have  the  Lord  Ordinary's  distinct  interlocutor,  on 
pages  29  and  30  of  this  petition  :—*  Having  con- 
sidered the  Condescendence  of  the  pursuer.  Answers 
for  the  defender,' and  so  on;  'Find?,  in  respect  that 
it  is  not  alleged  that  the  diamonds  on  the  back  of 

*  Tht  version  I  have  given  of  thia  amnsing  burlesque  was 
rnvised  by  the  late  l^Ir.  Pagan,  Cupar-Fife,  and  corrected  from 
his  own  manuscript  copy,  which  he  had  procured  from  authentic 
liu'.irces  a'liout  forty  yciirs  Hgo. 
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the  Diamond  Beetle  are  real  diamonds,  or  anything  but 
shining  spots,  such  as  are  found  on  other  Diamond 
Beetles,  which  likewise  occur,  though  in  a  smaller 
number,  on  a  great  number  of  other  Beetles,  somewhat 
different  from  the  Beetle  libelled,  and  similar  to  which 
there  may  be  Beetles  in  Egypt,  with  shining  spots 
on  their  backs,  which  may  be  termed  Lice  there,  and 
may  be  different  not  only  from  the  common  Louse, 
but  from  the  Louse  mentioned  by  Moses  as  one  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  which  is  admitted  to  be  a  filthy 
troublesome  Louse,  even  worse  than  the  said  Louse, 
which  is  clearly  different  from  the  Louse  libelled. 
But  that  the  other  Louse  is  the  same  with,  or  similar 
to,  the  said  Beetle,  which  is  also  the  same  with  the 
other  Beetle ;  and  although  different  from  the  said 
Beetle  ^libelled,  yet,  as  the  said  Beetle  is  similar  to 
the  other  Beetle,  and  the  said  Louse  to  the  other 
Louse  libelled;   and  the  other  Louse  to  the  other 
Beetle,  which  is  the  same  with,  or  similar  to,  the 
Beetle  which  somewhat  resembles  the  Beetle  libelled ; 
assoilzies  the  defender,  and  finds  expenses  due.' 
"  Say  away,  my  Lords. 

"Lord  Meadowbank. — ^This  is  a  very  intricate 
and  puzzling  question,  my  Lord.  I  have  formed  no 
decided  opinion  ;  but  at  present  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  the  interlocutor  is  right,  though  not  upon 
the  ratio  assigned  in  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
are  two  points  for  consideration.  Firsts  whether  the 
words  libelled  amount  to  a  convicium  against  the 
Beetle ;  and  Secondly,  admitting  the  conricmm,  whether 
th'^  pursuer  is  entitled  to  found  upon  it  in  this  action. 
Now,  my  Lords,  if  there  be  a  convicium  at  all,  it  con- 
sists in' the  comparatio  or  comparison  of  the.  Scarab<ms 
or  Beetle  with  the  Egyptian  Pediculua  or  Louse.  My 
brst  doubt  regards  this  point,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
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founded  on  what  the  defender  alleges,  that  there  is 
no  snch  animal  as  an  Egyptian  Pediculus  or  Louse  in 
rentm  natura  ;  for  though  it  does  not  actually  exist,  it 
may  possibly  exist  (if  not  in  actio,  yet  in  potentia — if 
not  in  actu^ty,  yet  in  potentiality  or  capacity) ;  and 
whether  its  existence  be  in  esse  vd  posse,  is  the  same 
thing  to  this  question,  provided  there  be  termini  hahiles 
for  ascertaining  what  it  would  be  if  it  did  exist.  But 
my  doubt  is  here  : — How  am  I  to  discover  what  are 
the  essentia  of  any  Louse,  whether  Egyptian  or  not  ? 
It  is  very  easy  to  describe  its  accidents  as  a  naturalist 
would  do — to  say  that  it  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Aptera 
(or,  that  is,  a  yellow,  little,  greedy,  filthy,  despicable 
reptile),  but  we  do  not  learn  from  this  what  the  pro- 
prium  of  the  animal  is  in  a  logical  sense,  and  still  less 
what  its  differentia  are.  Now,  without  these  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  whether  there  is  a  convicium  or 
not ;  for,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  sequitur  natu- 
ram  delicti,  we  must  take  them  mdiori  sensu,  and 
presume  the  comparatio  to  be  in  melioribus  tantum. 
And  here  I  beg  that  parties,  and  the  bar  in  general — 
[interrupted  by  Lord  Hermand :  Your  Lordship  should 
address  yourself  to  the  Chair] — I  say,  I  beg  it  may  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  rest  my  opinion  on  the 
ground  that  Veritas  convidi  excusat.  I  am  clear  that 
although  this  Beetle  actually  were  an  Egyptian  Louse, 
it  would  accord  no  relevant  defence,  provided  the 
calling  it  so  were  a  convicium;  and  there  my  doubt 
lies. 

"  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Scarabceus  or  Beetle  itself  has  no  persona 
standi  in  judicio ;  and  therefore  the  pursuer  cannot 
insist  in  the  name  of  the  Scarabceus,  or  for  his  behoof. 
If  the  action  lie  at  all,  it  must  be  at  the  instance  of 
the  pursuer  himself,  as  the  verus  dominus  of  the  Scara- 
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hoBua,  for  being  calumniated  through  the  eomricium 
directed  primarily  against  the  animal  standing  in  that 
relation  to  tiim  Now,  abstracting  from  the  qualifica- 
tion of  an  actual  dominium,  which  is  not  alleged,  I  have 
great  doubts  whether  a  mere  eonvicium  is  necessarily 
transmitted  from  one  object  to  another,  through  the 
relation  of  a  dominium  subsisting  between  them;  and 
if  not  necessarily  transmissible,  we  must  see  the 
principle  of  its  actual  transnussion  here ;  and  that  has 
not  yet  been  pointed  out 

"Lord  Hermand. — ^We  heard  a  little  ago,  my 
Lord,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  this  case ;  but  I 
have  not  been  fortuna''«  enough,  for  my  part,  to  find 
out  where  the  difficul  y  lies.  Will  any  man  presume 
to  tell  me  that  a  Beetle  is  not  a  Beetle,  and  that  a 
Louse  is  not  a  Louse  1  I  never  saw  the  petitioner's 
Beetle,  and  what's  more  I  don't  care  whether  I  ever 
see  it  or  not ;  but  I  suppose  it's  like  other  Beetles, 
and  that's  enough  for  me. 

"  But,  my  Lord,  I  know  the  other  reptile  well.  I 
have  seen  them,  I  have  felt  them,  my  Lord,  ever  since 
I  was  a  child  in  my  mother's  arms ;  and  my  mind 
tells  me  that  nothing  but  the  deepest  and  blackest 
malice  rankling  in  the  human  breast  could  have 
suggested  this  comparison,  or  led  any  man  to  form  a 
thought  so  injurious  and  insulting.  But,  my  Lord, 
there's  more  here  than  all  that — a  great  deal  more. 
One  could  have  thought  the  defender  would  have 
gratified  his  spite  to  the  full  by  comparing  the  Beetle 
to  a  common  Louse — an  animal  sufficiently  vile  and 
abominable  for  the  purpose  of  defamation — [Shut  that 
door  there] — ^but  he  adds  the  epithet  Egyptian,  and  I 
know  well  what  he  means  by  that  epithet.  He  means, 
my  Lord,  a  Louse  that  has  been  fattened  on  the  head 
of  a  Gipsy  or  Tinkery  undisturbed  by  the  comb  or  uaiJ, 
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and  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  native  filth 
He  means  a  Louse  grown  to  its  full  size,  ten  times 
larger  and  ten  times  more  abominable  than  those  with 
which  your  Lordships  and  I  are  familiar.  The  peti- 
tioner asks  redress  for  the  injury  so  atrocious  and  so 
aggravated ;  and,  as  far  as  my  voice  goes,  he  shall  not 
ask  it  m  vain. 

"Lord  Craio.— I  am  of  the  opinion  last  deUvered. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  slanderous  and  calumnious  to 
compare  a  Diamond  Beetle  to  the  filthy  -nd  mischie- 
rous  animal  UbeUed.    By  an  Egyptian  Louse  I  under- 
stand one  which  has  been  formed  on  the  head  of  a 
native  Egyptian— a  race  of  men  whu  after  degenerat- 
ing for  many  centuries,  have  sunk  at  last  into  the 
»  .yss  of  depravity,  in  consequence  of  having  been  sub- 
jugated for  a  time  by  the  French.    I  do  not  find  that 
Turgot,  or  Condorcet,  or  the  re  t  of  the  economists 
ever  reckoned  the  combing  of  the  head  a  species  of 
productive  labour ;   and  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
wherever  French  principles  have   been  propagated, 
Uce  grow  to  an  immoderate  size,  especially  in  a  warm' 
climate  like  that  of  Egypt.    I  shall  only  add,  that  we 
ought  to  be  sensible  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy  under 
a  free  and  happy  Constitution,  where  Lice  and  men 
live  under  the   restraint   of  equal   laws    the    only 
equality  that  can  exist  in  a  well-regulated  stat*. 

"Lord  Polzemmet.— It  should  be  observt;d,  my 
Lord,  that  what  is  caUed  a  Beetle  is  a  reptile 
very  well  known  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  mony 
ane  o'  them  in  Drumshorlin  Muir;  it  is  a  little  black 
beastie,  about  the  size  of  my  thoom-naiL  The  countn'- 
ft'^ks  ca'  them  Clocks ;  and  I  believe  they  ca'  them 
also  Maggy-wi'-the-mony-feet ;  but  they  are  not  the 
les£t  like  any  Louse  that  ever  I  saw ;  so  that,  in  my 
opimon,   though   the   defender  may   have   made   a 
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blonder  through  ignorance,  in  comparing  them,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  animus  injuriandi  ; 
therefore  I  am  for  refusing  the  petition,  my  Lords. 

"  Lord  Balmuto. — ^"Am*  for  refusing  the  petition. 
There's  more  Lice  than  Beetles  in  Fife.  They  ca' 
them  Clocks  there.  What  they  ca'  a  Beetle  is  a  thing 
as  lang  as  my  arm ;  thick  at  one  end  and  sma'  at  the 
other.  I  thought,  when  I  read  the  petition,  that  the 
Beetle  or  Bittle  L'.d  been  the  thing  that  the  wom^n 
have  when  they  are  washing  towels  or  napery  with — 
things  for  dad(Ung  them  with ;  and  I  see  the  petitioner 
is  a  jeweller  till  his  trade;  and  I  thought  he 
had  ane  o'  thae  Beetles,  and  set  it  all  round  with 
diamonds  ;  and  I  thought  it  a  foolish  and  extravagant 
idea ;  and  I  saw  no  resemblance  it  could  have  to  a 
Louse.  But  I  find  I  was  mistaken,  my  Lord ;  and  I 
find  it  only  a  Beetle-clock  the  petitioner  has;  but  my 
opinion's  the  same  as  it  was  before.  I  say,  my  Lords, 
'am  for  refubing  the  petition,  I  say 

"  Lord  Woodhouselke. — ^There  is  a  case  abridged 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  Decisions, 
Chalmers  v.  Douglas,  in  which  it  was  found  that 
Veritas  convicii  excusat,  which  may  be  rendered  not 
literally,  but  in  a  free  and  spirited  manner,  ac<;ording 
to  the  most  approved  principles  of  translation,  '  the 
truth  of  calumny  affords  a  relevant  defence.'  11", 
therefore,  it  be  the  law  of  Scotland  (which  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  it  is)  that  the  truth  of  the  calumny 
affords  a  relevant  defence,  and  if  it  be  likesvise  true 
that  the  Diamond  Beetle  is  really  an  Egyptian  Louse, 
I  am  inclined  to  conclude  (though  certainly  the  c.ise 
is  attended  with  difficulty)  that  the  defender  ouglio 
to  be  assoilzied. — Refuse. 

"  Lord  Justice-Clerk  (Rae). — I  am  very  well  ac- 
•  His  Lordship  usually  pronounced  /  a«i— .1"m. 
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quainted  with  the  defender  in  this  action,  and  have 
respect  for  him,  and  esteem  him  likewise.     I  know 
him  to  be  a  skilful  and  expert  surgeon,  and  also  a 
good  man  ;  and  I  would  do  a  great  deal  to  serve  him 
or  to  be  of  use  to  him,  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do 
80.     But  I  think  on  this  occasion  he  has  spoken 
rashly,  and  I  fear  foolishly  and  improperly.     I  hope 
he  had  no  bad  intention— I  an  sure  he  had  not. 
But  the  petitioner  (for  whom  I  have  likewise  a  great 
respect,  because  I  knew  his  father,  who  was  a  very 
respectable  biiker   in  Edinburgh,  and  supplied   my 
iamily  with  bread,  and  very  good  bread  it  was,  and 
lor  which  his  accounts  were  regularly  discharged),  it 
Beems,  has  a  Clock  or  a  Beetle,  I  think  it  is  caUed  a 
Diamond  Beetle,  which  he  is  very  fond  of,  and  has  a 
fancy  for,  and  the  defender  has  compared  it  to  a 
liouse,  or  a  Bug,  or  a  Flea,  or  a  worse  thing  of  that 
kind,  with  a  view  to  render  it  despicable  or  ridiculous, 
and  the  petitioner  so  likewise,  as  the  proprietor  or 
owner  thereof     It  is  said  that  tliis  is  a  Louse  in /act, 
and  that  the  Veritas  convicii  excusat ;  and  mention  is 
wade  of  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Chahners  v.  Douqlas. 
I  have  always  had  a  great  veneration  for  the"' de- 
cisions of  your  Lordships ;  and  I  am  sure  will  always 
continue  to  have  while  I  sit  here  ;  but  that  case  was 
determined  by  a  very  small  majority,  and  I   have 
heard  your  Lordships  mention  it  on  various  occasions, 
and  you  have  always  desiderated  th'^  propriety  of  it, 
and  I  think  have  departed  from  it  '      ome  instances. 

I  remember  the  circumstances  oi  case  well: 

Helen  Chahners  lived  in  Musselb.  ^h,  and  the  de- 
fender,  Mrs.  Douglas,  lived  in  Fisherrow ;  and  at  that 
time  there  was  much  intercourse  between  the  genteel 
inhabitants  of  Fisherrow,  and  Musselburgh,  and 
Inveresk,  and  likewise  N*>wbigging ;  and  there  were 
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balls,  or  dances,  or  assemblies  every  fortnight,  or 
oftener,  and  also  sometimes  I  btjlieve  every  week  j  and 
there  were  card-parties,  assemblies  once  a  fortnight, 
or  oftener ;  and  the  young  people  danced  there  also, 
and  others  played  at  cards,  and  there  were  various 
refreshments,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  p^d  butter  and 
bread,  and  I  believe,  but  I  am  not  earti,  porter  and 
negus,  and  likewise  small  beer.  And  it  was  at  one  of 
these  assemblies  that  Mrs.  Douglas  called  Mrs.  Chal- 
mers very  improper  names.  And  Mrs.  Chalmers 
brought  an  action  of  defamation  before  the  Commis- 
saries, and  it  came  by  advocation  into  this  Court, 
and  your  Lordships  allowed  a  proof  of  the  Veritas 
convicii,  and  it  lasted  a  very  long  time,  and  in 
the  end  answered  no  good  purpose  even  to  the 
defender  herself,  while  it  did  much  hurt  to  the 
pursuer's  character.  I  am  therefore  for  refusing 
such  a  proof  in  this  case,  and  I  think  the  petitioner 
in  this  case  and  his  Beetle  have  been  slandered,  and 
the  petition  ought  to  be  seen. 

"  Lord  Methvex. — If  I  understand  this — a — :  —a 
— interlocutor,  it  is  not  said  that  the — a — a — a — a — 
Egyptian  Lice  are  Beetles,  but  that  they  may  be,  or 
— a — ^a — a — a — resemble  Beetles.  I  am  tlierefore 
for  sending  the  process  to  the  Ordinary  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  as  I  think  it  depends  upon  that  whether 
there  be — a — a — a — a — convidum  or  not.  I  think  also 
the  petitioner  should  be  ordained  to — a — a — a — pro- 
duce his  Beetle,  and  the  defender  an  Egyptian  Louse 
or  Pediculus,  and  if  he  has  not  one,  that  he  should 
take  a  diligence — a — a — a — against  havers  to  recover 
Lice  of  various  kinds ;  and  these  may  be  remitted  to 
Dr.  Monro,  or  Mr.  Playfair,  or  to  some  other  naturalist, 
to  report  upon  the  subject. 

"AgrooJ  to." 
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This  is  clearly  a  Rominiscence  of  a  bygone  state  of 
matters  m  the  Court  of  Session.     I  think  every  reader 
m  our  day,  of  the  once  famous  Beetle  case,  wi'  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  making  all  due  allowai.  je  for 
the  humorous  embellishment  of  the  description,  and 
even  for  some  exaggeration  of  caricature,  it  describes 
what  was  once  a  real  state  of  matters,  which,  he  will 
be  sure,  is  real  no  more.     The  day  of  Judges  of  the 
Balmuto-Hermand-Polkemmet  class  has  passed  away 
and  IS  become  a  Scottish  Reminiscence.     Having  thus 
brought  before  my  readers  some  Reminiscences  of  past 
times  from  the  Courts  of  Justice,  let,  me  advert  to  one 
which  belongs  to,  or  was  supposed  to  belong  to,  past 
days  of  our  Scottish  universities.     It  is  now  a  matter 
of  tradition.    But  an  idea  prevailed,  whether  correctly 
or  mcorrectly,  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago, 
that  at  northern  colleges  degrees  were  regulariy  sold, 
and  those  who  could  pay  the  price  obtained  them, 
mthout  reference  to  the  merits  or  attainments  of  those 
on  whom  they  were  conferred.     We  have  heard  of 
divers  jokes  being  passed  on  those  who  were  supposed 
to  have  received  such  academical  honours,  as  well  as 
on  those  who  had  given  them.     It  is  said  Dr  Samu.l 
Johnson  joined  in  this  sarcastic  humour.     But  hi^ 
prejudices  both  against  Scotland  and  Scottish  literature 
were  well  known.     Colman,  in  his  amusing"  play  of 
the    Heir  at  Law,"  makes  his  Dr.  Pangloss  ludicrously 
describe  his  receiving  an  LL.D.  degree,  on  the  grounds 
ot  his  own  celebrity  (as  he  had  never  seen  the  college) 
and  his  paying  the  heads  one  pound  fifteen  shillings 
and  threepence  three  farthings  as  a  handsome  compli- 
ment to  them  on  receiving  his  diploma.     Colman 
certainly  had  studied  at  a  northern  university.     But 
he  might  have  gone  into  the  idea  in  fun.     However 
this  may  be,  an  anecdote  is  current  in  tlio  east  of 
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Scotland,  which  U  illu»tratiye  of  this  real  or  supposed 
state  of  matters,  to  which  we  may  indeed  apply  the 
Italian  phrase  that  if  "  non  vero  "  it  is  **  ben  trovato." 
The  story  is  this: — An  East  Lothian  minister,  ac- 
companied by  his  man,  who  acted  as  betheral  of  his 
parish,  went  over  to  a  northern  university  to  purchase 
his  degree,  and  on  their  return  home  he  gave  strict 
charge  to  his  man,  that  as  now  he  was  invested  with 
academical  honour,  he  was  to  be  sure  to  say,  if  any 
one  asked  for  the  minister,  "  0  yes,  the  Doctor  is  at 
home,  or  the  Doctor  is  in  the  study,  or  the  Doctor  is 
out,  as  the  case  might  be."     The  man  at  onco  ac- 
quiesced in  the  propriety  of  this  observance  on  account 
of  his  master's  newly-acquired  dignity.    But  he  quietly 
added,  "  Ay,  ay,  minister ;   an'  if  ony  ane  speirs  for 
me,  the  servants  maun  be  sure  to  say.  Oh,  the  Doctor's 
in  the  stable,  or  the  Doctor's  in  the  kitchen,  or  the 
Doctor's  in  the  garden  or  the  field."     "  What  do  you 
mean,  Dauvidl"  exclaimed  his  astonished  master; 
"  what  can  ym  ha\  e  to  do  with  Doctor  1 "     "  Weel, 
ye  see,  sir,"  said  David,  looking  very  knowing, "  when 
ye  got  your  degree,  I  thought  that  as  I  had  saved  a 
little  money,  I  couldna  lay  it  out  better,  as  being 
Yetheral  of  the  church,  than  tak  out  a  degree  to 
mysell."     The  story  bears  upon  the  practice,  whether 
a  real  or  a  supposed  one  ;  and  we  may  fairly  say  that 
under  such  principals  as  Shairp,  Tulloch,  Campbell, 
Barclay,  who  now  adorn  the  Scottish  universities,  we 
have  a  guarantee  that  such  reports  must  continue  to 
bv  Kemiuiscence  and  traditional  only. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTR 

ON  inTMOXTR  PROOEKDINO  FROM  SOOTnsn  KXPRKft- 
SIONS,  INOLUDINQ  SCOTTISH  PROVERBS. 

We  come  next  to  Eeminiscences  which  are  chiefly  con- 
nected with  peculiarities  of  our  Scottish  Language, 
whether  contained  in  words  or  in  expressions.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  the  difference  between  the  anecdotes 
belonging  to  this  division  and  to  the  last  division 
termed  "  Wit  and  Humour "  is  very  indistinct,  and 
must,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  be  quite  arbitrary.  Much 
of  what  we  enjoy  most  in  Scottish  stories  is  not  on 
account  of  wit  properly  so  called,  in  the  speaker,  but 
I  should  say  rather  from  the  odd  and  unexpected  view 
which  is  taken  of  some  matter,  or  from  the  quaint  and 
original  turn  of  the  expression  made  use  of,  or  from 
the  simple  and  matter-of-fact  reference  made  to  cir- 
cumstances which  are  unusual.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
lie  careful  to  preserve  any  strict  line  of  separation 
between  this  division  and  the  next.  Each  is  conversant 
with  what  is  amusing  and  with  what  is  Scotch.  What 
wt!  have  now  chiefly  to  illustrate  by  suitable  anec- 
dotes is  peculiarities  of  Scottish  language — its  various 
humorous  turns  and  odd  expressions. 

We  have  now  to  consider  stories  where  words  and 
expressions,  which  are  peculiarly  Scotch,  impart  the 
humour  and  the  point.  Sometimes  they  are  altogether 
incapable  of  being  rendered  in  other  language.  As, 
for  example,  a  parishioner  in  an  Ayrshire  village, 
meeting  his  pastor,  who  had  just  returned  after  a  con- 
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•idenble  abience  on  •eeonnt  of  Ul  health,  eongnto- 
Uted  him  on  hii  convftleMenoe,  and  added,  anticipatory 
of  tne  pleasure  he  would  hare  in  hearing  him  again, 
TmnncoyuckietohearabUudo'yourgab. "  Thia 
it  an  nntranalatable  form  of  laying  how  glad  he  should 
be  to  hear  his  minister's  voice  again  spmking  to  him 
the  words  of  salvation  and  of  peace  from  the  pulpit. 

The  two  following  are  good  examples  of  that  Scot- 
tish style  of  expvessioL  which  has  its  own  character. 
They  are  kindly  sent  by  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar.  The 
first  illustrates  Scottish  acute  discernment  A  certain 
titled  lady,  well  known  around  her  country  town  for 
her  long-continued  and  extensive  charitibs,  which  are 
not  withheld  from  those  who  least  deserve  them,  had 
a  few  years  since,  by  the  unexpected  death  of  her 
brother  and  of  his  only  son,  become  possessor  of  n 
fine  estate.  The  news  soon  spread  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  group  of  old  women  were  overheard  in 
the  streets  of  Elgin  discussing  the  fact  One  of  them 
said,  "Ay,  she  may  prosper,  for  she  has  baith  the 
prayers  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad." 

The  second  anecdote  is  a  delightful  illustration  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  Cottagers  o/Glenbumie,  and  of  the  ol»'- 
fashioned  Scottish  pride  in  the  midden.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  under  the  apprehension  of  cholera,  commit- 
tees of  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Moray  were  formed  to  enforce  a  more  complete 
cleansing  of  its  towns  and  villages,  and  to  induce  the 
cottagers  to  remove  their  dunghills  or  dung-pits  from 
too  close  a  proximity  to  their  doors  or  windows.  One 
determined  woman,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of 
Forres,  no  doubt  with  her  future  potato  crop  in  view, 
met  the  M.P.  who  headed  one  of  these  committees, 
thus,  '  Noo,  Major,  ye  may  tak  our  lives,  but  ye'll  no 
tak  our  middens." 
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The  truth  it,  many  of  the  peculiarities  which  marked 
Scottish  society  departed  with  the  disuse  of  the  Scot- 
fcish  dialect  in  the  upper  ranks.  I  recollect  a  familiar 
example  of  this,  which  I  may  well  term  a  Reminis- 
cence. At  a  party  assembled  in  a  county  house,  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  (grandfather  uf  the  present  Earl)  came 
up  to  the  tea-table,  where  Mrs.  Forbes  of  Jfedwyn, 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  post  Scottish  lady, 
was  sitting,  evidently  much  engaged  with  her  occupa- 
tion.  "You  are  fond  of  your  tea,  Mrs.  Forbes  J" 
Th'  'y  was  quite  a  characteristic  one,  and  a  pure 
remini»^;ence  of  such  a  place  and  such  interlocutors ; 
"  'Deed,  my  Lord,  I  wadna  gie  my  tea  for  your  yerl- 
dom." 

My  aunt,  the  late  Lady  Burnett  of  Leys,  was  one  of 
the  class  of  Scottish  ladies  I  have  referred  to  ; — tho- 
roughly a  good  woman  and  a  gentlewoman,  but  in 
dialect  quite  Scottish.  For  example,  being  shocked 
at  the  sharp  Aberdonian  pronunciation  adopted  by 
her  children,  instead  of  the  broader  Forfarshire  mo<lel 
in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  she  thus  adverted 
to  their  manner  of  calling  the  fioor  of  the  room  where 
they  were  playing :  "  What  gars  ye  ca'  it  'jlur  ? ' 
canna  ye  ca'  it  'flure  / '  But  I  needna  speak ;  Sir 
Robert  winna  let  me  corrcc'  your  language." 

In  respect  of  language,  no  doubt,  a  very  important 
change  has  taken  place  in  Scotland  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  and  which,  I  believe,  influences,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  many  persons  would  imagine, 
the  turn  of  thought  and  general  modes  and  aspects  of 
society.  In  losing  the  old  racy  Scottish  tongue,  it 
seems  as  if  much  originality  of  character  was  lost.  I 
suppose  at  one  time  the  two  countries  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  considered  as  almost  speaking  different 
langu;iges,  and  I  suppose  ilfo,  tliat  from  the  period  of 
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the  union  ot  Uie  auwns  the  language  han  been  Mimi- 
lating.  We  tee  tliu  prooeu  of  aMimilation  going  on, 
and  ere  long  amoiigHt  i)eraoDH  of  education  and  birth 
very  little  difference  will  be  perceptible.  With  regard 
to  that  class,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  my 
own  time.  I  recollect  old  Scottish  larlies  and  gentle- 
men who  really  spoke  Scotch.  It  was  not,  mark  me, 
■peaking  English  with  an  accent.  No ;  it  was  down- 
right Scotch.  Every  tone  and  every  syllable  was 
Scotch.  For  example,  I  recoU(*ct  old  Miss  Erskine  of 
Dun,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  real  lady,  and  daughter  of 
an  ancient  Scottish  house,  so  speiJcing.  Many  people 
now  would  not  understand  her.  She  was  always  the 
lady,  notwithstanding  her  dialect,  and  to  none  could 
the  epithet  vulgar  be  less  appropriately  applied.  I 
speak  of  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  yet  I  recollect 
her  accost  to  me  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday :  "  I 
didna  ken  ye  were  i'  the  toun."  Taking  word  and 
■^nts  together,  an  address  how  totally  unlike  what 
we  now  meet  with  in  society.  Some  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish words  which  we  can  remember  are  charming; 
but  how  strange  they  would  sound  to  the  ears  of  the 
present  generation !  Fancy  th-ti  •  i  walking  from 
church,  and  discussing  the  sermon,  a  lady  of  rank 
should  now  express  her  opinion  of  it  by  the  description 
of  its  being,  "  but  a  hummelcom  discourse."  Many 
living  persons  can  remember  Angus  old  ladies  who 
would  say  to  their  nieces  and  daughters,  "  Wliatna 
hummeldoddie  o'  a  mutch  hae  ye  gotten  1 "  meaning 
a  flat  and  low-crowned  cap.  In  speaking  of  th«.  dry- 
ness of  the  soil  on  a  road  in  Lanarkshire,  a  fani.er 
said,  "  It  8toor8  in  an  oor."  *     How  would  this  be  as 


*  Stoor  ia,  Suottic^,  dust  in  motion,  and  has  no  English  wjno- 
sym  ;  oor  ia  hour.     Sir  Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have  advised  as 
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tersely  translated  into  EnglUhl    The  late  Duchess 
of  Gordon  s;  t  at  dinner  next  an  English  gentleman 
who  was  carving,  and  who  made  it  a  boast  that  he 
was  thoroughly  master  of  the  Scottish  language.     Her 
Grace  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Rax  me  a  spaul  o' 
that  bubbly  jock."*    The  unfortunate  man  was  com- 
pletely nonplussed.     A  Scottish  gentleman  was  enter- 
taining at  his  house  an  English  cousin  who  professed 
himself  as  rather  knowing  in  the  language  of  the  north 
side  of  the  Tweed.     He  asked  him  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  ripin  the  ribs."+ 
To  which  he  readily  answered,  "  Oh,  it  describes  a 
very  fat  man."     I   profess  myself  an   out-and-out 
Scotchman.     I  have  strong  national  partialities — call 
them  if  you  will  national  prejudices.    I  cherish  a  great 
love  of  old  Scottish  language.     Some  of  our  pure 
Scottish  ballad  poetry  is  unsurpassed  in  any  language 
for  grace  and  pathos.     How  expressive,  how  beautiful 
are  its  phrases  1     You  can't  translate  them.     Take  an 
example  of  power  in  a  Scottish  expression,  to  describe 
with  tenderness  and  feeling  what  is  in  human  life. 
Take  one  of  our  most  familiar  phrases ;  as  thus : — ^\Ve 
meet  an  old  •*"''     '\  we  talk  over  bygone  days,  and 
remember  ma'         ■  >  were  dear  to   us  both,  once 
bright,  and  yoi  i^,  j,nd  gay,  of  whom  some  remain, 
honoured,  prosperous,  and  happy — of  whom  some  are 
under  a  cloud  of  misfortune  or  disgrace — some  are 
broken  in  health  and   spirits — some  sunk  into  the 
^rave  j  we  recall  old  familiar  places — old  companions, 

artist,  in  painting  a  battle,  not  to  deal  with  details,  bnt  to  get 
up  a  good  stoor :  tlien  put  in  an  ann  and  a  sword  here  and  there, 
and  leave  all  the  rest  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator. 

*  Beach  me  a  leg  of  that  turkey. 

f-  Clearing  ashes  oi'.t  of  the  bars  of  the  gi  ate. 
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pleasures,  and  pursuits ;  as  Scotchmen  our  hearts  Are 
touched  with  these  remembrances  of 


AuLD  Lang  Stnb. 

Match  me  the  phrase  in  English.  You  can't  translate 
it.  The  fitness  and  the  beauty  lie  in  the  felicity  of 
the  language.  Like  many  happy  expressions,  it  is  not 
transferable  into  another  tongue,  just  like  tlie  "simplex 
munditiis"  of  Horace,  which  describes  the  natural 
grace  of  female  elegance,  or  the  anjf/tf^ov  yikaofia  of 
iEschylus,  which  describes  the  bright  sparkling  of  the 
ocean  in  the  sun. 

I  think  the  power  of  >  tish  d'-^'^ot  was  happily 
exemplified  by  the  late  Dr.  A^  ^,  rector  of  tho  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  translation  of  the  Horatian 
expression  "  desipere  in  loco,"  which  he  turned  by  the 
Scotch  phrase  "Weel-timed  daflSn';"  a  translation, 
however,  which  no  one  but  a  Scotchman  could  appre- 
ciate. The  following  humorous  Scoitish  translation 
of  an  old  Latin  aphorism  has  been  assigned  to  the  late 
Dr.  Hill  of  St.  Andrews:  '*Qu,i  bene  cepit  dimidium 
facti  fecit,"  the  witty  Principal  expressed  in  Scotch, 
*'  Weel  saipet  (well  soaped)  is  half  shaven." 

What  mere  English  word  could  have  expressed 
a  distinction  so  well  in  such  a  case  as  the  following  ? 
1  heiyrd  once  a  lady  in  Edinburgh  objecting  to  a 
l)reacher  that  she  did  not  understand  him.  Another 
lady,  his  great  admirer,  insinuated  that  probably  he 
was  too  "deep"  for  her  to  follow.  But  her  ready 
answer  was,  "Na,  na,  he's  no  just  deep,  but  he's 
di-umly."  * 

We  have  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  our  Scottish 
language  from   a  late  illustrious  Chancellor  of  the 

•  Mentally  confused.     Mumly  wlion  applied  to  water. 
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Unirewity  of  Edinburgh,  the  force  and  authority  of 
which  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  question.  Lord 
Brougham,  in  speaJring  of  improvements  upon  the 
English  language,  makes  these  striking  remarks  :— 

"The  pure  and  classical  language  of  Scotland  must 
on  no  account  be  regarded  as  a  provinciid  dialect,  any 
more  than  French  was  so  regarded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  or  Italian  in  that  of  the  first  Napoleon,  or 
Greek  under  the  Roman  Empire.     Nor  is  it  to  be  in 
any  manner  of  way  considered  as  a  corruption  of  the 
Saxon ;  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  much  of  the  old  and 
genuine  Saxon,  with  an  intermixture  from  the  Northern 
nations,  as  Danes  and  Norse,  and  some,  though  a  small 
portion,  from  the  Celtia     But  in  whatever  way  com- 
posed, or  from  whatever  sources  arising,  it  is  a  national 
language,  used  by  the  whole  people  in  their  eariy 
years,  by  many  learned  and  gifted  persons  throughout 
life,  and  in  which  are  written  the  laws  of  the  Scotch 
their  judicial  proceedings,  their  ancient  history :  above 
all,  their  poetry. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  language 
would  greatly  gain  by  being  enriched  with  a  number 
both  of  words  and  of  phrases,  or  turns  of  expression 
now  peculiar  to  the  Scotch.  It  was  by  such  a  process 
that  the  Greek  became  the  first  of  tongues,  as  well 
nntten  as  spoken.     .     .     . 

"  Would  it  not  afford  means  of  enriching  and  improv- 
ing the  English  language,  if  full  and  accurate  glossaries 
ot  unproved  Scotch  words  and  phrases— those  success- 
lully  used  by  the  best  writers,  both  in  prose  and 
verse— were  given,  with  distinct  explanation  and 
reference  to  authorities  1  This  has  been  done  in 
D  ranee  and  other  countries,  where  some  dictionaries 
accompany  the  English,  in  some  cases  with  Scotch 
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S7non3nn8,  in  others  with  varieties  of  expreuion."— • 
Installation  Address,  p.  63. 

Tlie  Scotch,  as  a  people,  from  their  more  guarded 
and  composed  method  of  speaking,  are  not  so  liable 
to  fall  into  that  figure  of  speech  for  which  our  Irish 
neighbours  are  celebrated — ^usually  called  the  Bull ; 
some  specimens,  however,  of  that  confusion  of 
thought,  very  like  a  bull,  have  been  recorded  of 
Scottish  interlocutors. 

Of  this  the  two  following  examples  have  been  sent 
to  me  by  a  kind  friend. 

It  is  related  of  a  Scottish  judge  (who  has  supplied 
several  anecdotes  of  Scottish  stories),  that  on  going 
to  consult  a  dentist,  who,  as  is  usual,  placed  him  in 
the  professional  chair,  and  told  his  lordship  that  he 
must  let  him  put  his  fingers  into  his  mouth,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Na !  na !  yell  aiblins  Ute  me." 

A  Scottish  laird,  singularly  enough  the  grandson  of 
the  learned  judge  mentioned  above,  when  going  his 
round  to  canvass  for  the  county,  at  the  time  when  the 
electors  were  chiefly  confined  to  resident  proprietors, 
was  asked  at  one  house  where  he  called  if  he  would 
not  take  some  refreshment,  hesitated,  and  said,  "  I 
doubt  it's  treating,  and  may  be  ca'd  hihery." 

Bnt  a  still  more  amusing  specimen  of  this  figure  of 
speech  was  supplied  by  an  honest  Highlander,  in  the 
days  of  sedan  chairs.  For  the  benefit  of  my  yomig 
readers  I  may  describe  the  sedan  chair  as  a  comfort- 
able little  carriage  fixed  to  two  poles,  and  carried  by 
two  men,  one  behind  and  one  before.  A  Jowager 
lady  of  quality  had  gone  out  to  dinner  in  one  of 
these  "  leathern  conveniences,"  and  whilst  she  herselt 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  mansion  upstairs,  her 
bearers  were  profusely   entertained  downstiirs,  and 
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partook  of  the  abundant  refreshment  offered  to  them. 
When  my  lady  was  to  return,  and  had  taken  hei 
place  in  the  sedan,  her  bearers  raised  the  chair,  but 
she  found  no  progress  was  matle—bhe  felt  herself 
sway  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  and  soon 
came  bump  upon  the  ground,  when  Donald  behind 
was  heard  shouting  to  Donald  before  (for  tha  bearers 
of  sedans  were  alwaj  Highlanders),  "  Let  her  dowa, 
Donald,  man,  for  she's  dr^nk." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  tliat  a  change  of  national 
language  involves  to  some  extent  change  of  national 
character.  Numerous  examples  of  great  power  in 
Scottish  Phraseology,  to  express  the  picturesque,  the 
feeling,  the  wise,  and  the  humorous,  might  be  taken 
from  the  works  of  Robert  Btxms,  Ferguson,  or  Allan 
Ramsay,  and  which  lose  their  charms  altogether  when 
unscottified.  The  speaker  certainly  seems  to  take  a 
strength  and  character  from  his  words.  We  must 
now  look  for  specimens  of  this  racy  and  expressive 
tongue  in  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  country  It 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  high  places.  It  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  social  circles  of  our  cities.  I  can- 
not, however,  omit  calling  my  reader's  attention  to  a 
charming  specimen  of  Scottish  prose  and  of  Scottish 
humour  of  our  own  day,  contained  in  a  little  book, 
entitled  ''Mystifications"  by  Clementina  Stirling 
Graham.  The  scenes  described  in  that  volume  are 
niatters  of  pleasing  reminiscence,  and  to  some  of  us 
w  ho  still  remain  "  will  recall  that  blithe  and  winning 
face,  sagacious  and  sincere,  that  kindly,  cheery  voice, 
that  rich  and  quiet  laugh,  that  mingled  sense  and 
sensibility,  which  met,  and  still  to  our  happiness  meet, 
in  her  who,  with  all  her  gifts,  never  gratified  her 
consciousness  of  these  powers  so  as  to  give  pain  to 
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ai  iiuman  being."*  These  words,  written  more 
t  ten  years  ago,  might  have  been  penned  yester- 
(  ,  and  those  who,  like  myself,  have  had  the 
1  ilege  of  seeing  the  authoress  presiding  in  her 
beautiful  mansion  of  Duntrune,  will  rot  soon  forget 
how  happy,  how  gracious,  and  how  young,  old  age 
may  be. 

••  No  fears  to  beat  away— no  itrife  to  heal ; 
The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure." 

In  my  early  days  the  intercourse  with  the  peasantry 
of  Forfarshire,  Kincardineshire,  and  especially  Deeside, 
was  most  amusing — not  that  the  things  said  were  so 
much  out  of  the  common,  as  that  the  language  in 
which  they  were  conveyed  was  picturesque,  and  odd, 
and  taking.  And  certainly  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
as  the  language  grows  more  unifonn  and  conventional, 
less  marked  and  peculiar  in  its  dialect  and  expressions, 
so  does  the  character  of  those  who  speak  it  become 
so.  I  have  a  rich  sample  of  Mid-Lothian  Scotch 
from  a  young  friend  in  the  country,  who  describes  the 
conversation  of  an  old  woman  on  the  property  aa 
amusing  her  by  such  specimens  of  genuine  Scottish 
raciness  and  humour.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance, 
the  young  lady  had  told  her  humble  friend  that  she 
was  going  to  Ireland,  and  would  have  to  undergo  a 
sea  voyage.  "Weel,  noo,  ye  dinna  mean  that! 
Ance  I  thocht  to  gang  across  to  tither  side  o'  the 
Queensferry  wi'  some  ither  folks  to  a  fair,  ye  ken ; 
but  juist  whene'er  I  pat  my  fit  in  the  boat,  the  boat 
gae  wallop,  and  my  heart  gae  a  loup,  and  I  thocht 
I'd  gang  oot  o'  my  judgment  athegither ;  so  says  I, 
Na,  na,  ye  gang  awa  by  yoursells  to  tither  side,  and 

*  Prefkce  to  4th  editiou  ui'  Myatijicativiu,  by  Dr.  John  Brown 
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I'll  bide  here  till  sic  times  as  ye  come  awa  back." 
When  we  hear  our  Scottish  language  at  home,  and 
spoken  by  our  own  countrymen,  wo  are  not  so  much 
atruck  M'ith  any  remarkable  effects ;  but  it  takes  a  far 
more  impressive  character  when  heard  amongst  those 
who  speak  a  different  tongue,  and  when  encountered 
in  other  lands.  I  recollect  hearing  the  late  Sir  Kobcrt 
Listen  expressing  this  feeling  in  his  own  case.  When 
our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  some  Scotchmen 
had  been  retonimended  to  him  for  a  purpose  of 
private  or  of  government  business ;  and  Sir  Kobert 
was  always  ready  to  do  a  kind  thing  for  a  country- 
man. He  found  them  out  in  a  barber's  shop, 
waiting  for  being  shaved  in  turn.  One  came  in 
rather  late,  and  seeing  he  had  so  trcely  room  at  the 
end  of  the  seat,  addressed  his  countryman,  "  Neebour, 
wad  ye  sit  a  bit  wast  V  What  strong  associations 
must  have  been  called  up,  by  hearing  in  an  eastern 
land  such  an  expression  in  Scottish  tones. 

We  may  observe  here,  that  marking  the  course  any 
I)erson  is  to  take,  or  the  direction  in  which  any 
object  is  to  be  met  with,  by  the  points  of  the  compass, 
was  a  prevailing  practice  amongst  the  older  Scottish 
lace.  There  could  hardly  bo  a  more  ludicrous  appli- 
cation of  the  test.  Mian  was  furnished  by  an  honest 
Highlander  in  describing  the  direction  which  hit 
medicine  would  not  take.  Jean  Gumming  of  Altyre, 
who,  in  common  with  her  three  sisters,  was  a  true 
soeur  de  charity,  was  one  day  taking  her  rounds  as 
usual,  visiting  the  poor  sick,  among  whom  there  was 
a  certain  Donald  MacQuecn,  who  had  beet  some  time 
confined  to  his  bed.  Miss  Gumming,  after  asking 
him  how  he  felt,  and  finding  that  he  was  "  no  better." 
of  course  inquired  if  he  had  taken  the  medicine  which 
she  had  sent  him ;  "Troth  no,  me  lady,"  hi  replied. 
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••  But  why  not,  Donald  1"  she  answered ;  "  it  was  icnj 
wong :  how  can  you  expect  to  get  better  if  you  do 
not  help  yourself  with  the  remedies  which  heaven 
provides  for  you  V  "  Tright  or  Frang,*'  said  Donald, 
"it  wadna  gang  wast  in  spite  o'  me."  In  all  the 
north  country,  it  is  always  said,  "  I'm  ganging  east 
or  west,"  etc.,  and  it  happened  that  Donald  on  his 
bick  bed  was  lying  east  and  west,  his  feet  pointing  to 
the  latter  direction,  hence  his  reply  to  indicate  that 
he  could  not  swallow  the  medicine ! 

We  may  fancy  the  amusement  of  the  officers  of  a 
regiment  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the  innocent  remark 
of  a  young  lad  who  had  just  joined  from  Scotland. 
On  meeting  at  dinner,  his  salutation  to  his  Colonel 
was,  "Anither  het  day,  Comal,"  as  if  "het  days" 
were  in  Barbadoes  few  and  far  between,  as  they  were 
in  his  dear  old  stormy  cloudy  Scotland.     Or  take  the 
case  01  a  Scottish  saying,  which  indicated  at  once  the 
d't'-'ct  and  the  economical  habits  of  a  hardy  aiul 
st.^  j;;gling  race.     A  young  Scotchman,  who  had  been 
some  time  in  London,  met  his  friend  recently  come  up 
from  the  north  to  pursue  his  fortune  in  the  great 
metropolis.     On  discussin'T  matters  connected  with 
their  new  life  in  London,  the  more  experienced  visitor 
remarked  upon  the  greater  expeiuea  there  than  in  the 
retired  Scottish  town  which  they  had  left.     "Ay," 
said  the  other,  sighing  over  the  reflection,  "  when  ye 
get  cheenge  for  a  saxpence  here,  it's  soon  slippit  awa'." 
I  recollect  a  story  of  my  father's  which  illustrates  the 
force  of  dialect,  although  confined  to  the  inflections  of 
a  single  monosyllable.     On  ridmg  home  one  evening, 
he  passed  a  cottage  or  small  farm-house,  where  there 
was  a .  considerable  assemblage   of  people,  and  an 
evident  incipient    merry-making    for   some   festive 
occasion.     On  asking  one  of  the  lasses  standing  about, 
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what  it  was,  she  answered,  "  Ou,  it's  just  a  wedding 
0*  Jock  Thamson  and  Janet  Frazer."  To  the  question, 
"Is  the  bride  richt"  there  was  a  plain  quiet  "Na." 
"  Is  she  youngi"  a  more  emphatic  and  decided  "  Naal " 
but  to  lae  query,  "Is  Ae  bonny  1"  a  most  elaborate 
and  prolonged  shout  of  "  Naaa ! " 

It  has  been  said  that  tne  Scottish  dialect  is  pecu- 
liarly powerful  in  its  use  of  voweh,  and  the  following 
dialogue  between  a  shopman  and  a  customer  has  been 
given  as  a  specimen.  The  conversation  relates  to  n 
plaid  hanging  at  the  shop  door — 

Cu8.    (inquiring  the  material),  Oo  1  (wool !) 

Shop.  Ay,  00  (yes,  of  wool). 

Cu$.    A'oo1(all  wooll) 

Shop.  Ay,  a'  oo  (yes,  all  wool). 

Cut.    A' ae  ool  (allsame  wor^?) 

Shop.  Ay  a'  ae  oo  (yes,  all  same  wool). 

An  amusing  anecdote  of  a  pithy  and  jocular  reply, 
comprised  in  one  syllable,  is  recorded  of  an  eccentric 
legal  Scottish  functionary  of  tlie  last  century.  An 
advocate,  of  whose  professional  qualifications  he  had 
formed  rather  a  low  estimate,  was  complaining  to  him 
of  being  passed  over  in  a  recent  appointment  to  the 
bench,  and  expressed  his  sense  of  the  injustice  with 
which  he  had  been  treated.  He  was  very  indignant 
at  his  claims  and  merit  being  overlooked  in  their  not 
choosing  him  for  the  new  judge,  addmg  with  much 
acnmony,^"  And  I  can  tell  you  they  might  have  got  a 
' waur.'"  To  which,  as  if  merely  coming  over  the 
complainant's  language  again,  the  answer  was  a  grave 
"  Whaur  t "  t  The  merit  of  the  impertinence  was,  that 
It  sounded  as  if  it  were  merely  a  repetition  of  his 
I  nend's  last  words,  waur  and  whaur.  It  was  as  if  "  echo 
answered  wh  v  ?"  As  I  have  said,  the  oddity  and 
•  Worn.  _  t  Where. 
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ftoutenew  of  the  speaker  arow  from  the  manner  of  ex- 
preMion,  not  from  the  thing  said.     In  fact,  the  same 
thing  said  in  plain  EngUsh  would  be  mere  common- 
place.     I  recollect  being  much  amused  with  a  dialogue 
between  a  late  excellent  relative  of  mine  and  his 
man,  the  chief  manager  of  a  farm  which  he  had  just 
taken,  and,  I  suspect  in  a  good  measure  manager  of  the 
fariMr  at  well     At  any  rate  he  committed  to  thiR 
acute  overseer  all  the  practical  details ,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  had  sent  him  to  market  to  dispose  of 
a  cow  and  a  pony,  a  simple  enough  t  wsaction,  an<l 
with  a  simple  enough  result.     The  cow  was  brought 
back,  the  pony  was  sold.     But  the  man's  description 
of  it  forms  the  point     "  WeU,  John,  have  you  sold 
the  cow  % "    "  Na,  but  I  gnppit  a  chiel  for  the  powny !" 
"OrippU"  was  here  most  expressive.      Indeed,  this 
word  has   a   significance   hardly   expressed  by  any 
English  one,  and  used  to  be  very  prevalent  to  indicate 
keen   and   forcible  tenacity   of  possession  ;   thus  a 
character  noted  for  avarice  or  sharp  looking  to  self- 
interest  was  termed  "  grippy."     In  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, anything  taking  a  close  adherence  was  called 
having  a  gude  grip.     1  recollect  in  boyish  days,  when 
on  Deeside  taking  wasp-nests,  an  old  man  looking  on 
was  sharply  stung  by  one,  and  his  description  was, 
"  Ane  o'  them's  gnppit  me  fine."     The  following  had 
an  indescribable  piquancy,  which  arose  from  the  Scot- 
ticism of  the  terms  and  the  manners.     Many  years  ago, 
when  accompanying  a  shooting  party  on  the  Gram- 
pians, not  with  a  gun  like  the  rest,  but  with  a  bota- 
nical box  for  collecting  specimens  of  mountain  plants, 
the  party  had  got  very  hot,  and  very  tired,  and  very 
cross.     On  the  way  home,  whilst  sitting  down  to  rest, 
a  gamekeeper  sort  of  attendant,  and  a  character  in  his 
way,  sai.l,  "  I  wish  I  was  in  the  dining-room  of  Fasque. 
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Our  good  cmiiin  th«  Rev.  Mr.  Wilnon,  minister  of 
Famel,  who  lik«><l  well  a  quiet  shot  at  the  grouHc,  rnther 
testily  ropliiMl,  '*  Ye'd  soon  be  kickit  out  o'  that ;"  to 
which  the  other  ritpliod,  not  at  all  daunted,  "We«l, 
weel,  then  I  wadna  Ihj  far  frae  tho  kitchen."  A  quaint 
and  characteristic  reply  I  recollect  from  another  farm- 
servant.  My  eldest  brother  had  junt  been  con- 
structing a  piece  of  machinery  which  was  driven  by 
a  stream  of  water  running  through  the  home  farm- 
yard. There  was  a  tlira»hing  murhinc,  a  winncjwing 
machine,  and  circular  saw  for  splitting  trees  into  pal- 
ing, and  other  contrivances  of  a  like  kind.  Observing 
an  old  man,  who  had  long  been  aV»out  the  place,  look- 
ing very  attentively  at  all  that  was  going  on,  he 
said,  "  Wonderful  things  people  can  do  now,  Kobby  I  " 
"Ay,"  said  Itobby  ;  "  indeed.  Sir  Alexander,  I'm  think- 
ing gin  Solomon  were  alive  noo  he'd  be  thocht  nae- 
thing  o' !  " 

Tiie  two  following  derive  their  force  entirely  from 
the  Scottish  turn  of  the  exi)re88ion8.  Translated  into 
English,  they  wouhl  lose  all  point — at  least,  much  of 
the  point  which  they  now  have : — 

At  tho  sale  of  an  antiquarian  gentleman's  effects  in 
Roxburghshire,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  happened  to 
attend,  thert  was  one  little  article,  a  Koman  patina, 
which  occa.sioned  a  good  deal  of  competition,  and  wa.s 
eventually  knocked  down  to  the  dis^tinguished  baronet 
at  a  high  price.  Sir  Walter  Wiis  excessively  amused 
during  the  time  of  bidding  to  observe  how  mucli  it 
excited  the  astonishment  of  an  old  woman,  who  had 
evidently  come  there  to  buy  culinary  utensils  on  a 
more  economical  principle.  "  If  the  parritch-pan," 
slie  at  last  burst  out — "  If  the  parritch-pan  gangs  at 
that,  what  will  the  kail-pat  gang  for  ? " 

An  ancestor  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  joined  the  Stuart 
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Prince  in  1716,  and,  with  his  brother,  was  engaged 
in  that  unfortunate  adventure  which  ended  in  a  skir- 
mish  and  captivity  at  Prerton.     It  was  the  fashion  of 
those  times  for  all  persons  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen 
to  wear  scarlet  waistcoats     A  ball  had  struck  one  of 
the  brothers,  and  carried  part  of  this  dress  into  hu 
body  and  in  this  condition  he  was  taken  prisoner  with 
a  number  of  his  companions,  and  stripped,  as  ▼ajtoo 
often  the  practice  in  those  remorseless  wars.     Thus 
wounded,  and  nearly  naked,  having  only  a  shirt  on, 
and  an  old  sack  about  him,  the  ancestor  of  the  great 
poet  was  sitting,  along  with  his  brother  and  a  hun. 
dred  and  fifty  unfortunate  gentlemen,  in  a  granary  at 
Preston.     The  wounded  man  fell  sick,  as  the  story 
Eoes.  and  vomited  the  scarlet  cloth  which  the  ball 
had  passed  into  the  wound.     "  0  man,  Wattie,'  cned 
his  brother,  "  if  you  have  a  wardrobe  in  your  wame,  I 
wish  you  would  vomit  me  a  pair  o'  breeks.      But, 
after  aU,  it  was  amongst  the  old  ladies  that  the  great 
abundance  of  choice  pungent  Scottish  expressions,  such 
as  you  certainly  do  not  meet  with  in  these  days,  was 
to  be  sought.     In  their  position  of  society,  education 
either  in  England,  or  education  conducted  by  English 
teachers,  has  so  spread  in  Scottish  families,  and  mter- 
course  with  the  south  has  been  so  increased,  that  all 
ihese   coUoquial  peculiarities   are  fast  disappeanng. 
Some  of  the  ladies  of  this  older  school  felt  some  m- 
dignation  at  the  change  which  they  lived  to  see  was 
fast  going  on.     One  of  them  being  asked  if  an  indi- 
vidu2  whom  she  had  ktelyseen  was  "Scotch,   an- 
swered with  some  bitterness,  "Icanna  say;  ye  a 
speak  sae  gented  now  that  I  dinna  ken  wha  s  Scotch. 
It  was  not   uncommon  to  find,   in  young  persons, 
examples,  some  years  ago,  of  an  attachment  to  the 
Scottish  dialect,  like  that  of  the  old  lady.     In  the 
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life  of  P.  Tytler,  lately  published,  there  is  an  account 
of  his  first  return  to  Scotland  from  a  school  in  Eng- 
land. His  family  were  delighted  with  his  appearance, 
manners,  and  general  improvement ;  but  a  sister  did 
not  share  this  pleasure  unmixed,  for  being  found  in 
tears, and  the  remark  being  made,  "Is  he  not  charm- 
ing t "  her  reply  was,  in  great  distress,  "  Oh  yes,  but 
he  speaks  English  1 " 

The  class  of  old  Scottish  ladies,  marked  by  so  many 
peculiarities,  generally  lived  in  provincial  towns,  and 
never  dreamt  of  going  from  home.  Many  had  never 
been  in  London,  or  had  even  crossed  the  Tweed. 
But  as  Lord  Cockbum's  experience  goes  back  further 
than  mine,  and  as  he  had  special  opportunities  of 
being  acquainted  with  their  characteristic  peculiarities 
I  will  quote  his  animated  descrintion  at  page  57  of  his 
MemoriaJs.  "  There  was  a  singular  race  of  old  Scotch 
ladies.  They  were  a  delightful  set — strong-headed, 
warm-hearted,  and  iugh-.spirited — merry  even  in  soli- 
tude ;  very  resolute ;  indifferent  about  the  modes  and 
habits  of  the  modem  world,  and  adhering  to  their 
own  ways,  so  as  to  stand  out  like  primitive  rocks 
above  ordhiary  society.  Their  prominent  qualities  of 
sense,  humour,  aJBTection,  and  spirit,  were  embodied  in 
curious  outsides,  for  they  all  dressed,  and  spoke, 
and  did  exactly  as  they  chose.  Their  language,  like 
their  habits,  entirely  Scotch,  but  without  any  other 
vulgarity  than  what  perfect  naturalness  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for."* 

This  is  a  masterly  description  of  a  race  now  all  but 
passed  away.  I  have  known  several  of  them  in  my 
early  days ;  and  amongst  them  we  must  look  for  the 
racy  Scottish  peculiarities  of  diction  and  of  expression 
which,  with  them,  are  also  nearly  gone.  Lord 
*  Lord  Cockburu's  ilemorialt,  ]>■  r>8. 
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Cockbum  has  given  some  illustrations  ?f  ^^^^^^P^^^ 
Uarities  ;  and  I  have  heard  others,  especially  connected 
iSi  Ja^jbite  partialities,  of  which  I  say  nothing  « 
thoy  are  in  fact  rather  strong  for  such  a  work  as  th«. 
One,  however,  I  heard  lately  as  coming  ^^^^^  ?Z 
shir;  old  lady  of  this  class,  which  bearB  upon  the  poi^ 
of  "  resolute  "  determination  referred  to  in  the  learned 
judge's  description.     She  had  been  very  Positive  in 

^''disclaiming  of  some  '^'^^^'^^f'^^t^Z 
attributed  to  her,  and  on  being  aaked  if  «he  had  no^ 
written  it,  or  something  very  like  it,  she  rephed  m, 
na ;  I  never  timte  onything  of  consequence-I  may 
deny  what  I  say,  but  I  canna  deny  what  I  wnte 

Mrs.  Baird  of  Newbyth,  the  pother  of  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman  the  late  General  Sir  David 
BaSd,  was  always  spoken  of  as  a  gi^nd  specimen  of 
the  class.     When  the  news  arrived  f.om  India  of  the 
gallant  but  unfortunate  action  of  '84  against  Ilyder 
Ali,  in  which  her  son.  then  Captain  Baird,  was  engaged 
it  ^as  stated  that  he  and  other  officers  had  been  taken 
prisoners  and  chained  together  two  and  two      Th^ 
friends  were  careful  m  breaking  such  sad  intelligence 
to  the  mother  of  Captain  Baird.     When    however 
she  was  made  fully  to  understand  the  P^s^^ion  of  he^ 
son  and  his  gallant  companions,  d^sdai^'^nS  «J^  '^^^^ 
and  useless  expressions  of  her  own  grief,  and  knowing 
well  the  restless  and  athletic  habits  of  her  so„  a" 
she  said  was,  "Lord  pity  the  chiel  thats  chained  to 

*''' It  ifonly  due  to  the  memory  of  "  our  Da^^e,   how- 
ever, to  add  that  the  "  chiel "  to  whom  he  was  chained 
had  in  writing  home  to  his  friends,  ^ome  ^h^  h^g^^ 
testimony   to    the   kindness    and    consideration   o 
Captain  Baird,  which  he  exercised  towards  Inmm 
this  uncomfortable  aUiance.     General  Baud  was  u  first- 
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rate  officer,  and  a  fine  noble  character.  He  left  home 
for  active  service  so  soon  (before  he  was  fifteen)  that 
his  education  had  necessSarily  been  very  imperfect. 
This  deficiency  he  had  always  himself  through  life 
deeply  regretted.  A  military  friend,  and  great 
admirer  of  Sir  David,  used  jocularly  to  tell  a  story  of 

liini that  having  finished  the  despatch  which  must 

carry  home  the  news  of  his  great  action,  the  capture 
of  Seringapatam,  as  he  was  preparing  to  sign  it  in 
great  form,  he  deliberately  took  off  his  coat.  "Why 
do  you  take  off  your  coati"  said  his  friencl.  To 
which  the  General  quietly  answered,  "  Oh,  it's  to  turn 
thfl  muckle  D  in  Dauvid." 

The  ladies  of  this  class  had  certainly  no  affectation 
in  speaking  of  those  who  came  under  their  displeasure, 
even  when  life  and  death  were  concerned.     I  had  an 
anecdote  illustrative  of  this  characteristic  in  a  well- 
known  old  lady  of  the  last  century.  Miss  Johnstone 
of  Westerhall.     She  had  been  extreme!^  indignant 
that,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  his  widow  had 
proposed  to  sell  off  the  old  furniture  of  Westerhall. 
She  was  attached  to  it  from  old   associations,  and 
considered  the  parting  with  it  little  short  of  sacrilege. 
The  event  was,  however,  arrested  by  death,  or,  as  she 
describes  the  result, "  The  furniture  was  a'  to  be  roupit, 
and  we  couldna  persuade  her.     But  before  the  sale 
cam  on,  in  God's  gude  providence  she  just  clinkit  aff 
hersell."     Of    this    same   Miss  Johnstone    ajiother 
characteristic  anecdote  has  been   preserved  in  the 
family.    She  camt  into  possession  of  Hawkhill,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  died  there.  When  dying,  a  tremendous 
storm  of  rain  and  thunder  came  on,  so  as  to  shake 
the  house.     In  her  own  quaint  eccentric  spirit,  and 
with  no  thought  of  profane  or  light  allusions,  she 
looked    up,   and,    listening    to    the    storm,    quietly 
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Kmarked,  in  reference  to  her  departure,  "  Ech,  sirs  f 
what  a  nicht  for  me  to  be  fleein'  through  the  air!" 
Of  fine  acute  sarcasm  I  recollect  hearing  an  exprea- 
bion  from  a  modem  sample  of  the  class,  a  charming 
character,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree  answering  to 
the  description  of  the  older  generation.  Conversation 
turning,  and  with  just  indignation,  on  the  infidel 
remarks  which  had  been  heard  from  a  certain  indi- 
vidual, and  on  his  irreverent  treatment  of  Holy 
Scripture,  all  that  this  lady  condescended  to  say  of 
him  was,  **  Gey  impudent  of  him,  I  think." 

A  recorded  reply  of  old  Lady  Perth  to  a  French 
gentleman  is  quaint  and  characteristic.  They  had 
been  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  the  cookery 
of  each  country.  The  Frenchman  offended  the  old 
Scottish  peeress  by  some  disparaging  remarks  on 
Scottish  dishes,  and  by  highly  preferring  those  of 
France.  All  she  would  answer  was,  "Weel,  weel, 
some  fowk  like  parritch  and  some  like  paddocks."  * 

Of  this  older  race — ^the  ladies  who  were  aged,  fifty 
years  ago — no  description  could  be  given  in  bolder  or 
stronger  outline  than  that  which  I  have  quoted  from 
Loni  Cockbum.  I  would  pretend  to  nothing  more 
than  giving  a  few  further  illustrative  details  from  my 
own  experience,  which  may  assist  the  representation 
by  adding  some  practical  realities  to  the  picture. 

Several  of  them  whom  I  knew  in  my  early  days  cer- 
tainly answered  to  many  of  the  terms  made  use  of  by 
his  lordship.  Their  language  and  expressions  had  a 
«est  and  peculiarity  which  are  gone,  and  which  would 
not,  I  fear,  do  for  modem  life  and  times. 

I  have  spoken  of  Miss  Erskine  of  Dun,  which  is 
near  Montrose.  She,  however,  resided  in  Edinburgh. 
But  those  I  knew  best  had  lived  many  years  in  the 
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then  retired  society  of  %  country  town.     Some  were 
my  own  relation. ;  and  in  boyish  day.  (for  they  had 
not  generally  much  patience  with  boy.)  were  Iwked 
up  £)  with   conriderable  awe  as  very  fonmdable 
perwnage..    Their  eharacter.  and  modw  of  expression 
in  many  respect,  remarkably  correbponded  with  liOHl 
Cockbum's  idea  of   the  race     There  was  a  diy 
Scottish  humour  which  we  fear  their  successon  do 
not  inherit.     One  of  these  Montrose  ladies,  Mws  Nelly 
Fullerton,  had  many  anecdotes  told  of  her  quaint 
ways  and  sayi  gs.     Walking  in  the  street  one  day, 
.lippery  from  frost,  she  fairly  fell  down      A  young 
officer  with  much  politeness  came  forward  and  picked 
her  up,  earnestly  asking  her  at  the  same  time,    I  hope 
ma'am   you  are  no  worse?"  to  ^hi«\\  «^«  .^^'T^/"  ^ 
answered,  looking  at  him  very  steadily.     Deed,  s^, 
I'm  just  as  little  the  better."     A  few  days  after,  she 
met  hei  military  supporter  in  a  shop.     He  was  a  fine 
taU  youth,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  by  way  of 
making  some  grateful  recognition  for  his  late  polite 
attention,  she  eyed  him  from  head  to  foot  and  as  she 
was  of  the  opinion  of  the  old  Scotch  lady  who  de- 
ckred  she  "aye  liked  bonny  fowk,"  she  viewed  her 
young  friend  with  much  satisfaction,  but  which  she 
only  evinced  by  the  quaint  remark,  "  Od,  ye  re  a  lang 
lad  •  God  gie  ye  grace. 

l'  had  from  a  relative  or  intimate  friend  of  two 
sisters  of  this  school,  well  known  about  Glasgow,  an 
odd  account  of  what  it  seems,  from  their  own  statement, 
had  passed  between  them  at  a  country  house,  where 
they  had  attended  a  sale  by  auction.  As  the  business 
of  the  day  went  on,  a  dozen  of  silver  spoons  had  to 
be  disposed  of;  and  before  they  were  put  up  for 
competition,  they  were,  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
handed  round  for  inspection  to  the  compai.-.     When 
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returned  into  the  hands  of  the  auctioneer,  he  found 
only  eleven.  In  great  wrath,  he  ordered  the  door  to 
be  ihut,  that  no  one  might  escape,  and  insisted  on 
every  one  present  be'  g  searched  to  discover  the 
delinquent  One  of  the  sisters,  in  consternation, 
whispered  to  the  other,  "  Esther,  ye  hae  nae  gotten 
the  spunet"  to  which  she  replied,  "Na;  but  I  hae 
gotten  Mrs.  Siddons  in  my  pocket"  She  had  been 
struck  by  a  miniature  of  the  great  actress,  and  hod 
quietly  pocketed  it  The  cautious  reply  of  the  sister 
was, "  Then  just  drop  her,  Esther."  One  of  the  sister- 
hood, a  connection  of  my  own,  had  much  of  this  dry 
Scottish  humour.  She  had  a  lodging  in  the  house  of 
a  respectable  grocer ;  and  on  her  niece  most  innocently 
asking,  "  if  she  was  not  very  fond  of  her  landlord," 
in  refei-ence  to  the  excellence  of  her  apartments  and 
the  attention  he  paid  to  her  comfort,  she  demurred 
to  the  question  on  the  score  of  its  propriety,  by  reply- 
ing, "Fond  of  my  landlord!  that  would  be  an 
unaecowUable  fondness." 

An  amusing  account  was  given  of  an  interview  and 
conversation  between  this  lady  and  the  provost  of 
Montrose.  She  had  demurred  at  paying  some  muni- 
cipal tax  with  which  she  had  boen  charged,  and  the 
provost,  anxious  to  prevent  her  getting  into  difficulty 
on  the  subject,  kindly  called  to  convi  .  a  her  of  the 
fairness  of  the  claim,  and  the  neces"  i  of  paying  it. 
In  his  explanation  he  referred  back  to  sown  bachelor 
days  when  a  similar  payment  had  been  required  from 
him.  "  I  assure  you,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  wheu  I  was 
in  your  situation  I  was  called  upon  in  a  similar  way 
for'  this  tax ;"  to  which  she  replied,  in  quiet  scorn, 
"  In  my  situation  1  an'  whan  were  ye  in  my  situation  1 
— an'  auld  maid  leevin'  in  a  flat  wi'  an  ae  lass." 
Bnt  the  complaints  of  such  imposts  were  uiged  in  a 
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v«>ry  humorous  manner  by  another  Montroae  old  lady, 
.tflM  Helen  Camegy  of  Craigo;  she  hated  paying 
taxes,  and  always  pretended  to  misunderstand  their 
nature.  One  day,  receiving  a  notice  of  such  payment 
signed  by  the  provost  (Thom),  she  broke  out :  "  I 
dinna  understand  thae  taxes ;  but  I  just  think  that 
when  Mrs.  Thom  wants  a  new  gown,  the  provost  sends 
me  a  tax  paper  I "  The  good  lady's  naUvo  rejection 
of  the  idea  that  she  could  be  in  any  sense  "  fond  of 
her  landlord,"  already  referred  to,  was  somewhat  in 
unison  with  a  similar  feeling  recorded  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  the  celebrated  Scottish 
vocalist.  lie  was  taking  lessons  from  the  late  Mr. 
Finlay  Dun,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  musicians 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Dun  had  just  returned  from  Italy, 
and,  impressed  with  admiration  of  the  deep  pathos, 
sentiment,  and  passion  of  the  Italian  school  of  music, 
he  regretted  to  find  in  his  pupil  so  lovely  a  voice  and 
80  much  talent  losing  much  of  its  effect  for  want  of 
feeling.  Anxious,  therefore,  to  throw  into  his  friend's 
performance  something  of  the  Italian  expression,  he 
proposed  to  bring  it  out  by  this  suggestion :  "  Now, 
Mr.  Wilson,  just  suppose  that  I  am  your  lady  love, 
and  sing  to  me  as  you  could  imagine  yourself  doing 
were  you  desirous  of  impressing  her  witli  your  earnest- 
ness and  affection."  Poor  Mr.  Wilson  hesitated, 
blushed,  and,  under  doubt  how  far  such  a  personifi- 
cation even  in  his  case  was  allowable,  at  last  remon- 
strated, "  Ay,  Mr.  Dun,  ye  forget  I'm  a  married  man !" 
A  case  has  been  reported  of  a  country  girl,  how- 
ever, who  thought  it  possible  there  might  be  an 
excess  in  such  scrupulous  regard  to  appearances.  On 
her  marriage-day,  the  youth  to  whom  she  was  about 
to  be  united  said  to  her  in  a  triumphant  toije, "  Weel, 
Jenny,  haven't  I  been  unco  ceevilV  alluding  to  the 
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fact  that  daring  their  frhole  eourtohip  ha  had  nerar 
cvf  P  giTen  her  a  kiaa.  Her  qniat  npij  waa,  **  Ou,  aj, 
K&u ,  mmUMAy  oeeviL" 

One  of  these  Montroae  ladiea  and  a  auter  bved 
togetlif  ;  and  in  a  rerj  quiet  way  they  were  in  the 
M-it  w  giving  little  dinner-parties,  to  which  oeeaaion- 
a'l,  thcj  invited  their  gentlemen  fHenda.  However, 
|(  •i)U''.i  were  not  always  to  be  had;  aud  on  one 
<':'-i*.  on.  when  such  a  difficulty  had  occurred,  they 
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log  over  the  matter  with  a  friend.      The 

ivanLC  to  consider  such  an  acquisition  almost 

'':  c  V    ing  a  dinner  at  all.    The  other, 

.  bee  the  same  necessity,  quietly  adding, 

4,  oor  Jean  thinks  a  man  pwfed  talvaiion." 

b  of  the  same  dasa  of  remarks  was  the 

observation  of  one  of  the  sisterhood. 


iiy 


At  a  well-known  tea-table  in  a  country  town  in  Forfar- 
ahire,  the  events  of  the  day,  grave  and  gay,  had  been 
fully  discussed  by  the  assembled  sisterhood.  The 
occasion  was  improved  by  an  elderly  spinster,  as 
follows :— "  Weel,  weel,  sirs,  these  are  solemn  events 

death  and  marriage— but  ye  ken  they're  what  we 

must  a*  come  till."  "  Eh,  Miss  Jeany !  ye  have  been 
lang  spared,"  was  the  arch  reply  of  a  younger  member. 
There  was  occasionally  a  pawky  semi-sarcastic 
humour  in  the  replies  of  some  of  the  ladies  we  speak 
of,  that  was  quite  irresistible,  of  which  I  have  from  a 
friend  a  good  illustration  in  an  anecdote  well  kr  own 
at  the  time.  A  late  well-known  member  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  when  a  youth,  was  somewhat  )f  a  dandy, 
and,  I  suppose,  somewhat  short  and  sharp  in  his 
temper.  He  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  country, 
and  was  making  a  great  fiiss  about  his  preparing  and 
putting  up  his  habiliments.  His  old  aunt  was  much 
annoyed  at  all  this  bustle,  and  stopped  him  by  the 
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■mnewhat  oontemptnous  question, "  Whar'a  thU  you'ra 
gwm,  Robby,  that  ye  m»k  no  »  grand  wark  about  yer 
claeel"  The  young  man  lost  temper,  and  pettishly 
replied, "  I'm  going  to  the  devil."  "  'DeedjHobby,  then," 
was  the  quiet  answer,  **  ye  needna  be  sae  nice,  Ue'U 
juist  tak'  ye  as  ye  are." 

Ladies  of  this  class  had  a  quiet  mode  of  expressing 
themselves  oa  very  serious  subjects,  which  indicated 
their  quaint  power  of  description,  rather  than  their 
want  of  feeling.  Thus,  of  two  sistors,  when  one  had 
died,  it  was  supposed  that  she  had  ii^jured  herself  by 
an  imprudent  indulgence  in  strawbenies  and  cream, 
of  which  shw  had  partaken  in  the  country.  A  friend 
was  condoling  with  the  surviving  sister,  and,  express- 
ing her  sont^,  had  added,  "  I  had  hoped  your  sitter 
was  to  live  many  years."  To  which  her  relative 
replied — Tieeve!  j^oo  could  she  leevel  she  juist 
felled  *  hersell  at  Cmigo  wi'  straeberries  and  'ream  I  " 
However,  she  spoke  with  the  same  degree  of  coolness 
of  her  own  decease.  For  when  her  Mend  was  com- 
forting her  in  illness,  by  the  hopes  that  she  would, 
after  winter,  enjoy  again  some  of  their  country  spring 
butter,  she  exclaimed,  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
Iming  guilty  of  any  irreverence,  "Sprinp  butter  I  by 
that  time  I  shall  be  buttering  in  hea\en."  When 
really  dying,  and  when  frieii  Js  were  rouud  her  bed 
she  overheard  one  of  them  saying  to  anoth  ,  "Her 
face  has  lost  its  colour ;  it  grows  like  a  sheet  < >  paper." 
The  quaint  spirit  even  then  broke  out  in  th  remark, 
"  Then  I'  n  sure  it  maun  be  hroon  puper."     A  very 


strong-minded  lady  of  th>>  clabs 
bum's    language,    "  indifferent 
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entered  a  little  upon  her  moral  qualifications,  and 
described  her  as  a  very  decent  woman ;  the  response 
to  which  was, "  Oh,  d — n  her  decency ;  can  she  make 
good  coUopsI" — an  answer  which  would  somewhat 
surprise  a  lady  of  Moray  Place  now,  if  engaged  in  a 
sumlar  discussion  of  a  servant's  merits. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cook  of  Haddington  supplies  an 
excellent  anecdote,  of  which  the  point  is  in  the  dry 
Scottish  answer:  An  old  lady  of  the  Doctor's 
acquaintance,  about  seventy,  sent  for  her  medical 
attendant  to  consult  him  about  a  sore  throat,  which 
had  troubled  her  for  some  days.  Her  medical  man 
was  ushered  into  her  room,  decked  out  with  the  now 
prevailing  fashion,  a  mustache  and  flowing  beard. 
The  old  lady,  after  exchanging  the  usual  civilities, 
d^cribed  her  complaint  to  the  worthy  son  of 
.^culapius.  "Well,"  says  he,  "do  you  know,  Mrs. 
Macfarlane,  I  used  to  be  much  affected  with  the 
very  same  kind  of  sore  throat,  but  ever  since  I 
allowed  my  mustache  and  beard  to  grow,  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  it."  "  Aweel,  aweel,"  said 
the  old  lady  drily,  "that  may  be  the  case,  but  ye 
maun  prescribe  some  other  method  for  roe  to  get  quit 
o'  the  sair  throat ;  for  ye  ken,  doctor,  I  canna  adopt 
that  cure." 

Then  how  quaint  the  answer  of  old  Mrs.  Robison, 
widow  of  the  eminent  professor  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  who  entertained  an  inveterate  dislike  to  every- 
thing which  she  thought  savoured  of  cant.  She  had 
invited  a  gentleman  to  dinner  on  a  particular  day, 
and  he  had  accepted,  with  the  reservation,  "  If  I  am 
spared." — "  Weel,  weel,"  said  Mrs.  Robison;  "if  ye're 
deed,  I'll  no  expect  ye." 

I  had  two  grand-aunts  living  at  Montrose  at  that 
time — two  Ikfiss  Ramsays  of  Balmain.     They  were 
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■omewhat  of  the  severe  class — Nelly  especially,  who 
was  an  object  rather  of  awe  than  of  affection.  She 
certainly  had  a  very  awful  appearance  to  young 
apprehensions,  from  the  strangeness  of  her  headgear. 
Ladies  of  this  class  Lord  Cockbum  has  spoken  of  as 
"  having  their  peculiarities  embodied  in  curious  out- 
sides,  as  tliey  dressed,  spoke,  and  did  exactly  as 
they  chose."  As  a  sample  of  such  "  curious  outside 
and  dress,"  my  good  aunt  used  to  go  about  the  house 
with  an  i'rmense  pillow  strapped  over  her  head — 
warm  but  formidable.  These  two  maiden  grand-aunts 
had  invited  their  niece  to  pay  them  a  visit — an  aunt 
of  mine,  who  had  made  what  they  considered  a  very 
imprudent  marriage,  and  where  considerable  pecuniary 
privations  were  too  likely  to  accompany  the  step  she 
had  taken.  The  poor  niece  had  to  bear  many  a 
taunt  directed  against  her  improvident  union,  as  for 
example : — One  day  she  had  asked  for  a  piece  of  tape 
for  some  work  she  had  in  hand  as  a  young  wife 
expecting  to  become  a  mother.  Miss  Nelly  said, 
^nth  much  point,  "i^y,  Kitty,  ye  shall  get  a  bit 
knittin'  {i.e.  a  bit  of  tape).  We  hae  a'thing ;  we're 
no  married."  It  was  this  lady  who,  by  an  inadvertent 
use  of  a  term,  showed  what  was  passing  in  her  mind 
in  a  way  which  must  have  been  quite  tnuisparent  to 
the  bystanders.  At  a  supper  which  she  was  giving, 
she  was  evidently  much  annoyed  at  the  reckless  and 
clumsy  manner  in  which  a  gentleman  was  operating 
upon  a  ham  which  was  at  table,  cutting  out  great 
lumps,  and  distributing  them  to  the  company.  The  lady 
said,  in  a  very  querulous  tone,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Dwot,  will 
you  help  Mrs.  So  and  Sol" — divot  being  a  provincial 
term  for  a  turf  or  sod  cut  out  of  the  green,  and  the 
resemblance  of  it  to  the  pieces  carved  out  by  the 
gentleman  evidently  having  taken  poscession  of  her 
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imagination.  Mrs.  Helen  Camegy  of  Oraigo,  already 
mentioned,  was  a  thorough  specimen  of  this  class. 
She  lived  in  Montrose,  and  died  in  1818,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-one.  She  was  a  Jacobite,  and 
very  aristocratic  in  her  feelings,  but  on  social  terms  with 
many  burghers  of  Montrose,  or  Munross  as  it  was 
called.  She  preserved  a  very  nice  distinction  of 
addresses,  suited  to  the  different  individuals  in  the 
town,  according  as  she  placed  them  in  the  scale  of 
her  consideration.  She  liked  a  party  at  quadrille, 
and  sent  out  her  servant  every  morning  to  invite  the 
ladies  required  to  make  up  the  game,  and  her  direc- 
tions were  graduated  thus: — "Nelly,  ye'll  gang  to 
Lady  Camegy's,  and  mak  my  compliments,  and  ask 
the  hffiuyw  of  her  ladyship's  company,  and  that  of  the 
Miss  Camegys,  to  tea  this  evening ;  and  if  they  canna 
come,  ging  to  the  Miss  Mudies,  and  ask  the  phasvre 
of  their  company ;  and  if  they  canna  come,  ye  may 
ging  to  Miss  Hunter  and  ask  the  favour  of  her  com- 
pany ;  and  if  she  canna  come,  ging  to  Lucky  Spark 
and  Md  her  come." 

A  great  confusion  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
those  old-fashioned  ladies  on  the  subject  of  modem 
inventions  and  usages.  A  Montrose  old  lady  pro- 
tested aga'Tist  the  use  of  ste-  ai-vessels,  as  counteracting 
the  decrees  of  Providence  in  going  against  wind  and 
tide,  vehemently  asserting,  "  I  would  hae  naething  to 
say  to  thae  imjnous  vessels."  Another  lady  was 
equally  discomposed  by  the  introduction  of  gas, 
asking,  with  much  earnestness,  "  What's  to  become  o' 
the  puir  whales  1"  deeming  'Jieir  interests  materially 
affected  by  this  superseding  of  their  oil.  A  lady  of 
this  class,  who  had  long  lived  in  country  retirement, 
coming  up  to  Edinburgh,  was,  after  an  absence  of 
many  years,  going  along  Princes  Street  about  the 
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time  when  the  water-carts  were  introduced  for  pre- 
venting the  dust,  and  seeing  one  of  them  passing, 
rushed  from  off  the  pavement  to  the  driver,  saying. 
"Man,  ye're  $kaUirC  a'  the  water."  Such  being  her 
Ignorance  of  modem  improvements. 

There  used  to  be  a  point  and  originality  in  expres- 
sions made  use  of  in  regard  to  common  mattere, 
unlike  what  one  finds  now ;  for  example :  A  country 
mmister  had  been  invited,  with  his  wife,  to  dine  and 
spend  the  night  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  lairds. 
Then-  host  was  very  proud  of  one  of  the  very  large 
beds  which  had  just  come  into  fashion,  and  in  the 
mormng  asked  the  lady  how  she  had  slept  in  it 
"Oh,  vary  well,  sir;  but,  indeed,  I  thought  I'd  lost 
tlie  minister  athegither." 

Nothing,  however,  in  my  opinion,  comes  up  to  the 
originality  and  point  of  the  Montrose  old  maiden 
lady's  most  "  exquisite  reason  "  for  not  subscribing  to 
the  proposed  fund  for  organising  a  volunteer  corps 
m  that  town.  It  was  at  the  time  of  expected 
invasion  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  some 
of  the  town  magistrates  called  upon  her  and  soUcited 
her  subscnption  to  raise  men  for  the  service  of  tLj 
«ing--" Indeed,"  she  answered  right  sturdily,  "I'll 
dae  nae  sic  thing ;  I  ne'er  could  raise  a  man/or  mysell. 
and  I'm  no  ga'in  to  raise  men  for  King  George." 

Some  curious  stories  are  told  of  ladies  of  this 
class,  as  connected  with  the  novelties  and  excitement 
of  laUway  travelling.  Missing  their  luggage,  or  find- 
ing that  something  has  gone  wrong  about  it,  often 
causes  very  terrible  distress,  and  might  be  amusing, 
were  it  not  to  the  sufferer  so  severe  a  calamity.  I 
was  much  entertained  with  the  earnestness  of  this 
feelmg,  and  the  expression  of  it  from  an  old  Scotch 
lady  whose  box  was  not  forthcoming  at  the  station 
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where  she  was  to  stop.  When  urged  to  be  patient, 
her  indignant  exclamation  was— "I  can  b^  ony 
pairtings  that  may  be  ca'ed  for  in  Gk)d's  providence  ; 
but  I  canna  stati  pairtin'  frae  my  daa. 

The  Mowing  anecdote  from  the  west  exhibits  a 
curious  confusion  of    ideas    arising  from  the  old- 
fashioned  prejudice   against    Frenchmen   and   ^eir 
language,   which    existed    in    the   last   generation. 
During  the  long  French  war,   two   old   ladies  in 
Stranraer  were  going  to  the  ki^k;  the  one  said  to 
the  other,  "Was  it  no  a  wonderfu   thmgtluit  the 
Breetish  were  aye  victorious   ower  the  French  m 
battlel"     "  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  other  old  lady ;   dmna 
ve  ken  the  Breetish  aye  say  their  prayers  before  ga'm 
into  battlel"     The  other  repUed,  "But  canna  the 
French  say  their  prayers  as  weeH"    The  reply  m^ 
most  char^oteristic,   "Hoot!  jabbenng   bodies,  wha 
could  understeri' them V  ,      ,, 

Some  of  these  ladies,  as  belonging  to  the  old  county 
famihes,  had  very  high  notions  of  tLeir  own  impor- 
tance, and  a  great  idea  of  their  difference  from  the 
burgher  families  of  the  town.  I  am  assured  of  the 
truth  of  the  following  naive  specimen  of  such  family 
pride  —One  of  the  olden  maiden  ladies  of  Montrose 
called  one  day  on  some  ladies  of  one  of  the  families 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  being  questioned  as  to 
the  news  of  the  town,  said,  "  News !  oh,  Bailie— -a 
eldest  son  is  to  be  married."     «  And  pray, '  was  the 

reply,  "  and  pray.  Miss ,  an'  fa'  ever  W  o  a 

merchant  i'  the  toon  o'  Montrose  ha\n  bsi  dde^  sonJ 
The  good  lady  thought  that  any  privilege  of  pnmo- 
eeniture  belonged  only  to  the  family  of  latrd. 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  try  passmg  ofl 
ungrounded  claims  upon  characters  of  this  descnptioa 
MSiy  a  clever  sarcastic  reply  is  on   record  from 
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Scottish  ladies,  directed  against  those  who  wished  to 
impose  upon  them  some  false  sentiment  I  often 
think  ot  the  remark  of  the  outspoken  ancient  lady, 
who,  when  told  by  her  pastor,  of  whose  disinterested- 
ness m  his  charge  she  was  not  quite  sure,  that  he 
"  had  a  call  from  his  Lord  and  Master  to  go,"  replied 
—"'Deed,  sir,  the  Lord  micht  hae  ca'ed  and  ca'ed  to 
ye  lang  eneuch  to  Ouchtertoul  (a  very  small  stipend), 
and  ye'd  ne'er  hae  letten  on  that  ye  heard  him." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the  fear  of 
mvasion  was  rife,  it  was  proposed  to  mount  a  small 
battery  at  the  water-mouth  by  subscription,  and  Miss 
Camegy  was   waited  on  by  a  deputation  from   the 
town-counciL     One  of  them  having  addressed  her  on 
the  subject,  she  heard  him  with  some  impatience,  and 
when  he  had  finished,  she  said,  "  Are  ye  ane  o'  the 
toon-coonciL      He   replied,   "I    have    that    honour, 
ma'am,"     To  which  she  rejoined,  "  Ye  may  hae  that 
pro/ft,  but  honour  ye  hae  nane;"  and  then  to  the 
pomt,  she  added,  "But  I've  been  tell't  that  ae  day's 
wark  o'  twa  or  three  men  wad  mount  the  cannon, 
and  that  it  may  be  a'  dune  for  twenty  shillings ;  now 
there's  twa  punds  to  ye."     The  councillor  pocketed 
the  money  and  withdrew.     On  one  occasion,  as  she 
sat  in  an  easy  chair,  having  assumed  the  habits  and 
privileges  of  age,  Mr.  MoUison,  the  minister  of  the 
Established  Kirk,  called  on  her  to  solicit  for  some 
charity.      She  did  not  like  being  asked  for  money, 
and,  from  her  Jacobite  principles,  she  certainly  did' 
not  respect  the  Presbyterian  Kirk.     When  he  came 
in  she  made  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and  he  said, 
"  Don't  get  up,  madam."     She  replied,  "  Get  up !  I 
wadna  rise  out  o'  my  chair  for  King  George  himaeU 
let  abee  a  whig  minister." 

This  was  pkin  speaking  enough,  but  there  is 
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something  quite  inimiUble  in  the  m»ttew)f-f»ctneM 
of  the  following  story  of  an  advertisement,  which 
may  tend  to  illustrate  the  Antiquary's  remark  to  Mrs. 
Madeuchar,  anent  the  starting  of  a  coach  or  fly  to 
Queensferry.  A  carrier,  who  plied  his  trade  between 
Aberdeen  and  a  viUage  considerably  to  the  north  of 
it  was  asked  by  one  of  the  villagers,  "Fan  are  ye 
gaen  to  the  toon  1 "  (Aberdeen).  To  which  he  repUed, 
"I'll  be  in  on  Monanday,  Grod  willin'  and  weather 
permittin',  an'  on  TiaeAfiy,  fither  orno. 

It  is  a  curious  subject  the  various  shades  of  Scottish 
dialect  and   Scottish  expressions,   commonly  called 
Scotticisms.     We  mark  in  the  course  of  fifty  years 
how  some  disappear  altogether ;  others  become  more 
and  more  rare,  and  of  all  of  them  we  may  say,  I 
think,  that  the  specimens  of  them  are  to  be  looked 
for  every  year  more  in  the  descending  classes  of 
society.     What  was  common  amongst  peers,  judges, 
lairds,  advocates,  and  people  of  family  and  education, 
is  now  found  in  humbler  ranks  of  life.     There  are 
few  persons  perhaps  who  have  been  bom  in  Scotland, 
and  who  have  lived  long  in  Scotland,  whom  a  nice 
southern  ear  might  not  detect  as  from  the  north. 
But  far  beyond  such  nicer  shades  of  distinction,  there 
are  strong  and  characteristic  marks  of  a  Caledonian 
origin,  with  which   some  of  us  have  had  practical 
acquaintance.     I  possess  two  curious,  and  now,  I 
believe,  rather  scarce,  publications  on  the  prevalent 
Scotticisms  of  our  speaking  and  writing.     One  is 
entitled  "Scotticisms  designed  to  Correct   Impro- 
prieties of  Speech  and  Writing,"  by  Dr.  Beattie  of 
Aberdeen.     The  other  is  to  the  same  purpose,  and  is 
entitled,  "Observations  on  the  Scottish  Dialect,'  by 
the  late  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclaur.    Ex- 
pressions which  were  common  in  their  days,  and  used 
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bj  penoiu  of  all  ranks,  are  not  known  by  the  riting 
generation.  Ifany  amusing  equivoques  used  to  be 
current,  arising  from  Scotch  people  in  EngUnd  ap< 
plying  terms  and  expressions  in  a  manner  rather  sur- 
prising to  southern  ears.  Thus,  the  story  was  told 
of  a  public  character  long  associated  with  the  affairs 
of  Scotland,  Henry  Dundas  (first  Viscount  Melville), 
applying  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  loan  of  a  horse  "  the  length 
of  Highgate ; "  a  very  common  expression  in  Scotland, 
at  that  time,  to  signify  the  distance  to  which  the  ride 
was  to  extend.  Mr.  Pitt  good-humouredly  wrote 
back  to  say  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  not  a  horse  in 
his  possession  quite  to  long  as  Mr.  Dundas  had  men- 
tioned, but  he  had  sent  the  longest  he  had.  There 
is  a  well-known  case  of  mystification,  caused  to 
English  ears  by  the  use  of  Scottish  terms,  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Peers  during  the  examination 
of  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  touching  the  parti- 
cukrs  of  the  Porteous  Mob  in  1736.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  having  asked  the  Provost  with  what  kind 
of  shot  the  town-guard  commanded  by  Porteous  had 
loaded  their  muskets,  received  the  unexpected  reply, 
"Ou,  juist  sic  as  ane  shutes  dukes  and  sic  like  fules 
wi'."  The  answer  was  considered  as  a  contempt  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  poor  provost  would  have 
suffered  from  misconception  of  his  patois,  had  not  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  (who  must  have  been  exceedingly 
amused)  explained  that  the  worthy  magistrate's  ex- 
pression, when  rendered  into  English,  did  not  apply 
to  Peers  and  Idiots  but  to  dticka  and  water-fowl  The 
circumstance  is  referred  to  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the 
notes  to  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  A  similar 
equivoque  upon  the  double  meaning  of  "  Deuk "  in 
Scottish  language  supplied  material  for  a  poor  woman's 
honest   compliment  to  a  benevolent  Scottish  noble- 
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John,  Duke  of  Roxbargfae,  wm  one  day  out 
riding,  and  at  the  gate  of  Floors  he  was  accosted  by 
an  importunate  old  beggar  woman.  He  gave  her 
half-a-crown,  which  pleased  her  so  much  that  she 
exclaimed,  "  Weel's  me  on  your  guse  face,  for  Duke's 
ower  little  tae  ca'  ye." 

A  very  curious  list  may  be  made  of  words  used  in 
Scotland  in  a  sense  which  would  be  quite  unintelligible 
to  Southerns.  Such  applications  are  going  out,  but 
I  remember  them  well  amongst  the  old-fashioned 
people  of  Angus  and  the  Meams  quite  common  in 
conversation.     I  subjoin  some  specimens : — 

Bestiai  signifies  amongst  Scottish  agriculturists 
cattle  generally,  the  whole  aggregate  number  of  beasts 
on  the  farm.  Again,  a  Scottish  farmer,  when  he 
speaks  of  his  "  hogs "  or  of  buying  "  hogs,"  has  no 
reference  to  swin**,  but  means  young  sheep,  i.e.  sheep 
before  they  have  lost  their  first  fleece. 

Diaereet  does  not  express  the  idea  of  a  prudent  or 
cautious  person  so  much  as  of  one  who  is  not  rude, 
but  considerate  of  the  opinions  of  others.  Such 
application  of  the  word  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  late  Henry,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
These  two  eminent  individuals  had  met  for  the  first 
time  at  the  hospitable  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Murray, 
the  publisher.  On  the  introduction  taking  place, 
the  Bishop  expressed  himself  so  warmly  as  to  the 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  meet  so  distinguished  and 
excellent  a  man  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  the  Docton 
somewhat  surprised  at  such  an  unexpected  ebuUititm 
from  an  English  Church  dignitary,  could  only  reply, 
"  Oh,  I  am  sure  your  lor^.ship  is  very  '  discreet'  "* 

EnkrUming  has  in  olden  Scottish  usage  the  ser>^e 
not  of  amusing,  but  interesting.     I   remember  an 
•  "CiTil,"  ••  obliging."— Jamieson. 
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honest  Dandie  Dinmont  on  a  visit  to  Bath.  A  lady, 
who  had  taken  a  kind  charge  of  him,  accompanied 
him  to  the  theatre,  and  in  the  most  thrilling  scene 
of  Kemble's  acting,  what  is  usually  termed  the  dagger 
scene  in  Macbeth,  she  turned  to  the  farmer  with  a 
whisper,  "  Is  not  Uiat  finel "  to  which  the  confidential 
reply  was, "  Oh,  mem,  its  verra  enterteening ! "  Enter- 
teening  expressing  his  id  3a  of  the  effect  produced. 

Pig,  in  old-fashioned  Scotch,  was  always  used  for 
a  coarse  earthenware  jar  or  vessel.  In  the  Life  of 
the  late  Patrick  Tytler,  the  amiable  and  gifted  his- 
torian of  Scotland,  there  occurs  an  amusing  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  utter  confusion  of  ideas  caused  by  the 
use  of  Scottish  phraseology.  The  family,  when  they 
went  to  London,  had  taken  with  them  an  old  Scottish 
servant  who  had  no  notion  of  any  terms  beside  her 
own.  She  came  in  one  day  greatly  disturbed  at 
the  extremely  backward  state  of  knowledge  of 
domestic  affairs  amongst  the  Londoners.  She  had 
been  to  so  many  shops  and  could  not  get  "a  great 
broon  pig  to  baud  the  butter  in." 

From  a  relative  of  the  family  I  have  received  an 
account  of  a  still  worse  confusion  of  ideas,  caused  by 
the  inquiry  of  a  Mrs.  Chisholm  of  Chishoim,  who 
died  in  London  in  1825,  at  an  advanced  age.  She 
had  come  from  the  country  to  be  with  her  daughter, 
and  was  a  genuine  Scottish  lady  of  the  old  school. 
Site  wished  to  purchase  a  table-cloth  of  a  cheque 
pattern,  like  the  squares  of  a  chess  or  draught  board. 
Now  a  draught-board  used  to  be  called  (as  I  remember) 
by  old  Scotch  people  a  "  dam*  brod."t  Accordingly, 
^Irs.  Chisholm  entered  the  shop  of  a  linen-draper,  and 
a.sked  to  be  shown  table-linen  a  dam-brod  pattern. 
The  shopman,  although,  taken  aback  V  a  request,  as 
•  Dam,  the  game  of  draughts.  t  Drod,  the  \)oas\L 
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he  considered  it,  lo  itrongly  worded,  by  •  reipeetable 
old  lady,  brought  down  what  he  assured  her  was  the 
largest  and  widest  made.  No ;  that  would  not  do. 
She  repeated  her  wish  for  a  dam-brod  pattern,  and 
left  the  shop  surprised  at  the  stupidity  of  the  London 
shopman  not  having  the  pattern  she  asked  for. 

iS^i//y  lias  in  genuine  old  Scottish  use  reference  tn 
weakness  of  body  only,  and  not  of  mind.  Before 
knowing  the  use  of  the  word,  I  remember  being  much 
astonished  at  a  fanner  of  the  Meams  telling  me  of 
the  strongest-minded  man  in  the  county  that  he  was 
"uncommon  silly,"  not  insinuating  any  decline  of 
mental  vigour,  but  only  meaning  that  his  bodily 
strength  was  giving  way. 

FraH,  in  like  manner,  expresses  infirmity  of  body, 
and  implies  no  charge  of  any  laxity  in  moral  principle ; 
yet  I  have  seen  English  persons  looking  with  consider- 
able consternation  when  an  old-fashioned  Scottish  lady, 
speaking  of  a  young  and  graceful  female,  lamented  her 
beiig  so  frwX. 

FaU^  is  another  instance  of  diSerent  use  of  words. 
In  Scotland  it  used  to  be  i]uit8  common  to  say  of  a 
person  whose  health  and  strength  had  declined,  that  he 
had  failed.  To  say  this  of  a  person  connected  with 
mercantile  business  has  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
southern  ears,  as  implying  nothing  sho.  i^  of  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  I  recollect  many  years  ago  at  Monmouth, 
my  dear  mother  creating  much  consternation  in  the 
mind  of  the  mayor,  by  saying  of  a  worthy  man, 
the  principal  banker  in  the  town,  whom  they  both 
concurred  in  praising,  that  she  was  "  sorry  to  find  he 
was  faUmg." 

Honest  has  in  Scotch  a  peculiar  application,  irre- 
spective of  any  integrity  of  moral  character.  It  is  a 
kindly  mode  of  referring  to  an  individual,  as  we  would 
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ny  to  a  itrin(p>r, " Honeit  man,  woald  you  teli  me  the 

way  to 1"  or  aa  Lord  Hermand,  when  about  to 

auntence  a  woman  for  itealing,  began  remonttratively, 
"  Honest  woman,  whatever  garr'd  ye  steal  your  neigh- 
bour's tub  1" 

Supentitioiu :  A  correspondent  informs  me  that  in 
some  parts  of  Mid-Lothian  the  people  constantly  use 
the  word  "superstitious"  fur  " bigoted ;"  thus,  speak- 
ing of  a  very  keen  Free  Church  person,  they  will  say, 
"  He  is  awfa'  supperstitious." 

Kail  in  England  simply  expresses  cabbage,  but  in 
Scotland  represents  the  chief  meal  of  the  day.  Hence 
the  old-fashioned  easy  way  of  asking  a  friend  to  dinner 
was  to  ask  him  if  he  would  take  his  kail  with  the 
family.  In  the  same  usage  of  the  word,  the  Scottish 
proverb  expresses  distress  and  trouble  in  a  person's 
affairs,  by  saying  that  "  he  has  got  his  kail  through 
the  reek."  In  like  manner  haddock,  in  Kincardineshire 
and  Aberdeenshire,  used  to  express  the  same  idea,  as 
the  expression  is,  "  Will  ye  tdc  your  haddock  wi'  u** 
the  day  1"  that  fish  being  so  plentiful  and  so  excellent 
that  it  was  a  standing  dish.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  in  the  local  usage,  that  to  say  in  Aberdeen, 
Will  you  take  your  haddock  1  implies  an  invitation  to 
dinner ;  whilst  in  Montrose  the  same  expression  means 
ait  invitation  to  supper.  Differences  of  pronunciation 
also  caused  great  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 
Novels  used  to  be  pronounced  novels;  envy  envy ;  a 
cloak  was  a  clock,  to  the  surprise  of  an  English  lady, 
to  whom  the  maid  said,  on  her  leaving  the  house, 
"  Mem,  winna  ye  tak  the  dock  wi'  ye  ? " 

The  names  of  children's  diseases  were  a  remarkable 
item  in  the  catalogue  of  Scottish  words: — ^Thus,  in 
1775,  Mrs.  Betty  Muirheid  kept  a  boarding-school  for 
young  ladies  in  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow,  near  the  Tron 
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•te«pU  A  girl  on  her  Arrival  wm  Mk«d  whether  she 
had  had  imallpoz.  **  Yea,  mem,  I've  had  the  soui'pox, 
the  nirla,*  the  hUba,t  the  8caw,t  the  kinkhoat,!  and 
the  fever,  the  branksH  and  the  worm."  5 

There  is  indeed  a  caee  of  Seottiah  pronunciation 
which  adda  to  the  force  and  copiousneaa  of  our  language, 
by  discriminating  four  words,  which,  according  to 
English  speaking,  are  undistinguishable  in  mere  pro< 
nunciation.  The  words  are — wright  (a  carpent«r),  to 
write  (with  a  pen),  right  (the  reverse  of  wrong),  rite 
(»  ceremony).  The  four  are,  however,  distinguished 
in  old-fashioned  Scotch  pronunciation  thus — 1,  He's  4 
wiricht ;  2,  to  wireete  j  3,  richt ;  4,  rite. 

I  can  remember  a  peculiar  Scottish  plirase  very  com* 
monly  used,  which  now  seems  to  have  passed  away. 
I  mean  the  expression  "  to  let  on,"  indicating  the  notice 
or  observation  of  something,  or  of  some  person. — For 

example, "  I  saw  Mr. at  the  meeting,  but  I  nev.-r 

let  on  that  I  knew  he  was  present"  A  form  of  expreg- 
sion  which  has  been  a  great  favourite  in  Scotland  in  my 
recollection  has  much  gone  out  of  practice — I  mean 
the  frequent  use  of  diminutives,  generally  adopted 
either  as  terms  of  endearment  or  of  contempt.  Thus 
it  was  very  common  to  speak  of  a  person  whom  you 
meant  rather  to  undei-value,  as  a'  mannie,  a  boddie,  a 
hit  boddU,  or  a  u>u  bit  mannie.  The  Bailie  in  Kob  Roy, 
when  he  intended  to  represent  his  party  as  persona 
of  no  importance,  used  the  expression,  "  We  are  bits 
o'  Glasgow  bodies." 

An  admirable  Scotch  expression  I  recollect  from 
one  of  the  Montrose  ladies  before  referred  to.  Her 
niece  was  asking  a  great  many  questions  on  some 
point  concerning  which  her  aunt  had  been  giving  her 

•  Measles.  t  Nettla-rash.  t  The  itch. 

I  Whooping-congh.        R  Mnmps.  IT  Toothailie. 
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infonnation,  and  comiiig  or«  nA  over  the  ground, 
demanding  an  ezpUnation  ho\i  ±v»  had  happened, 
and  why  something  el«w  »aa  •o  and  io.  The  old 
/ady  lost  her  patience,  uA  at  la«t  buret  forth :  "  I 
winna  be  haekrgpeired  noo,  P»lly  Fullerton."  Back- 
■peir^  I  how  much  more  pithy  and  expressive  than 
crosa-exiunined  I  "  He's  not  a  man  to  rido  the  water 
on,"  expresi^a  your  want  of  confidence  and  of  trust 
in  the  character  refom-i!  to.  Another  capital  exprea- 
aion  to  mark  that  a  pei>  n  haa  stated  a  point  rather 
under  than  over  th«'  tmth,  \h,  "  Th«  less  I  lee,"  at  in 
CJuy  Mannenng,  wh<  ro  the  precentor  exclaims  to 
Mrs.  MacCandlish,  "  A ^eel,  gudewife,  then  the  less  I 
lee."  We  have  found  it.  a  ver}-  amusing  task  collect- 
ing together  a  numbor  of  tliost*  phrases,  and  forming 
them  into  a  ct)nntrit<l  «pistol;iry  cjuposition.  We 
may  imagine  the  sort  of  puyjilb  it  would  be  to  a 
young  person  oi  tho  |>  j^ent  <!ay — one  of  what  we 
may  call  the  new  school.  We  will  supposo  an  English 
young  lady,  or  an  English  educalci  you iil:  lady,  lately 
married,  receiving  such  a  letter  .ui  the  foliowing  from 
the  Scottish  aunt  of  her  husband.  We  may  suppose 
it  to  be  written  by  a  very  old  lady,  who,  for  the  last 
fifty  years  has  not  moved  from  home,  and  has 
changed  nothing  of  her  early  days.  I  can  safely 
affirm  that  every  word  of  it  I  have  either  seen  written 
in  a  letter,  or  have  heard  in  ordinary  conversation : — 

"Montrose,  1858.* 
"My  dear  Niecb — I  am  real  glad  to  find  my  nevy 
has  made  so  good  a  choice  as  to  have  secured  you  for 
his  wife ;  and  I  am  sure  this  step  will  add  much  to 
his  comfort,  and  we  behove  to  rejoice  at  it  He  will 
oow  look  forward  to  his  evening  at  home,  and  you 
*  The  SeotticiBms  are  printed  in  itttlics. 
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wOl  be  happy  when  you  find  you  never  wmi  him. 
It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  when  you  hear  him  in  the 
trance,  and  wipe  his  feet  upon  the  ban.    But  Willy 
is  not  strong,  and  you  must  look  well  after  him     I 
hope  you  do  not  let  him  maff  so  much  as  he  did. 
He  had  a  sister,  poor  thing,  who  died  early.     She 
was  remarkably  clever,  and  well  read,   and  most 
intelligent,  but  was  always  uncommonly  tUly*    In 
the  autumn  of  '40  she  had  a  tair  hast,  and  was  aye 
sptalang  through  a  cold,  and  at  duiner  never  did  more 
than  to  wp  a  few  family  broth.     I  am  afraid  she  did 
not  change  her  feet  when  she  came  in  from  the  wet 
one  evening.    I  never  ht  on  that  i  observed  anything 
to  be  wrong;  but  I  remember  asking  her  to  come 
and  sit  upon  the  fire.     But  she  went  out,  and  did  not 
toJfctf  the  door  with   her.     She   lingered  till  next 
spring,  when    she  had  a  great  income,f  and  her 
parents  were  then  too  poor  to  take  her  south,  and 
she  died.     I  hope  you  will  like  the  lassie  Eppie  we 
have  sent  you.     She  is  a  tUsereet  girl,  and  comes  of  a 
decent   family.     She   has   a  sister  married  upon  a 
Seceding  minister   at   Kirkcaldy.     But    I   hear  he 
expects  to  be  transported  soon.     She  was  brought  up 
in  one  of  the  hospitals  here.     Her  father  had  been  a 
simter  and  a  pawky  chid  enough,  but  was  d<Aied  for 
many  years,  and  her  mother  was  sair  dottled.    We 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  hospital  where 
Eppie  was  edwate,  and  intended  getting  up  a  bazaar 
for  it,  and  would  have  asked  you  to  help  us,  as  we  were 
most  anxious  to  raise  some  additional  funds,  when 
one  of  the  Bailies  died  and  left  it  feuing-stances  to 
the  amount  of  5000  pounds,  which  was  really  a  great 
mortifieatiori.     I  am  not  a  good  hand  of  write,  and 
therefore  shall  stop.     I  am  very  tired,  and  have  been 
•  Delicate  in  benith.  t  Ailment 
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faniin'*  for  this  half-hour,  vid  even  in  correspondence 
gantin'  ma>  be  smiitin'.f  The  kitchen  X  is  just  coming 
in,  and  I  fed  a  smell  of  tea,  so  when  I  get  my  four 
hows,  that  will  refresh  me  and  set  me  up  again. — I 
am,  your  affectionate  aunt,       Isabel  Dingwall." 

This  letter,  then,  we  suppose  writ*en  by  a  veiy  old 
Forfarshire  lady  to  her  niece  in  England,  and  perhaps 
the  young  lady  who  received  it  might  answer  it  in  a 
style  as  strange  to  her  aunt  as  her  aunt's  is  to  her, 
especially  if  she  belonged  to  that  lively  class  of  our 
young  female  friends  who  indulge  a  little  in  phrase- 
ology which  they  have  imbibed  from  their  brothers, 
or  male  cousins,  who  have,  perhapo  for  their  amuse- 
ment, encouraged  them  in  its  use.  The  answer,  then, 
might  be  something  like  this ;  and  without  meaning 
to  be  severe  or  satirical  upon  our  young  lady  friends, 
I  may  truly  say  that,  though  I  never  heard  from  one 
young  lady  tdl  these  fast  terms,  I  have  heard  the 
most  of  them  separately  from  many : — 

"My  dear  Aunty — Many  thanks  for  your  kind 
letter  and  its  enclosure.  From  my  not  knoM-ing 
Scotch,  I  am  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  some  of 
tiie  expressions  I  don't  twig  at  all.  Willie  is  absent 
for  a  few  days,  but  when  he  returns  home  he  will 
explain  it ;  he  is  quite  awake  on  all  such  things.  I 
am  glad  you  are  pleased  that  Willie  and  I  are  now 
spliced.  I  am  well  aware  that  you  will  hear  me 
spoken  of  in  some  quarters  as  a  fast  young  lady.  A 
roan  here  had  t'.e  impudence  to  say  that  when  he 
visited  my  husband's  friends  he  would  tell  them  so. 
^  quietly  and  civilly  replied,  "  You  be  blowed ! "  So 
dou't  believe  him.  We  get  on  famously  at  present 
•  Yawning.  t  Catohiug.  J  Tm-am. 
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Willie  comes  home  from  the  office  every  afternoon  at 
five.  We  generally  take  a  walk  before  dinner,  and 
read  and  work  if  we  don't  go  out ;  and  I  assure  you 
we  are  very  joUy.  We  don't  know  many  people  here 
yet  It  is  rather  a  stoell  neighbourhood ;  and  if  we 
can't  get  in  with  the  nobs,  depend  upon  it  we  will 
never  take  up  with  any  society  that  is  decidedly 
snobby.  I  daresay  the  girl  you  are  sending  will  be 
very  useful  to  ns ;  our  present  one  is  an  awful  slov 
coach.  In  fact,  the  sending  her  to  us  was  a  regular  do. 
But  we  hope  some  day  to  sport  hdUms.  My  father 
and  mother  paid  us  a  visit  last  week.  The  governor 
is  well,  and,  notwithstanding  years  and  infirmities, 
comes  out  quite  a  jolly  old  cove.  He  is,  indeed,  if  you 
will  pardon  the  partiality  of  a  daughter,  a  regular 
brick.  He  says  he  will  help  us  if  we  can't  get  on, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  will  in  due  time  fork  out  the  tin. 
I  am  busy  working  a  cap  for  you,  dear  aunty ;  it  is 
from  a  pretty  German  pattern,  and  I  think  when 
finished  will  be  quite  a  stunner.  There  is  a  shop  in 
Regent  Street  where  I  hire  patterns,  and  can  get  six 
of  them  for  five  bob.  I  then  return  them  without 
buying  them,  which  I  think  a  capital  dodge.  I  hope 
you  will  sport  ^t  for  my  sake  at  your  first  tea  and 
turn  out. 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say  particular,  but  am 
always 

**  Your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Eliza  Dingwali^" 

"  P.S. — ^I  am  trying  to  break  Willie  off  his  horrid 
habit  of  taking  snuff.  I  had  rather  see  him  take  his 
cigar  when  we  are  walking.  You  will  be  told,  I 
daresay,  that  I  sometimes  ts^e  a  weed  myself.  It  is 
not  true,  dear  auiity." 
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Before  leaving  the  qaestion  of  chauge  in  Scottish 
expression*,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  Scottish  dialects — i.«.,  on  the  differences 
which  exist  in  different  counties  or  localities  in  the 
Scottish  tongue  itself.  These  differences  used  to  be 
as  r  arked  as  different  languages ;  of  course  they  still 
exist  amongst  the  peasantry  as  before.  The  change 
consists  in  their  gradual  vanishing  from  the  conversa* 
tion  of  the  educated  and  rehned.  The  dialects  with 
whicL  I  am  most  conversant  are  the  two  which  present 
the  greatest  contrast,  viz.  the  Angus  and  tlie  Aberdeen, 
or  the  slow  and  broad  Scotch — the  quick  and  sharp 
Scotch.  Whilst  the  one  talks  of  "  Buuts  and  shoon," 
the  other  calls  the  same  articles  "  beets  and  sheen." 
With  the  Aberdonian  "  what "  is  always  "  fftt "  or 
"  fatten ;"  "  music"  is  meesic ;"  «  brutes"  are  "  breets  ;* 
"  What  are  ye  duin'1"  of  southern  Scotch,  in  Aberdeen 
would  be  "Fat  are  ye  deein'1"  Fergusson,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  noted  this  peculiarity  of  dialect  in  his 
|>oem  of  "Die  Leith  Races : — 

"  The  Buchan  bodies  through  the  beach, 
Their  bunch  of  Fiudrams  cry ; 
And  skirl  out  bauld  in  Norland  speech, 
Gude  speldans/a  will  buy  t  " 

"  Findon,"  or  "  Finnan  baddies,"  are  split,  smoked, 
and  partially  dried  haddocks.  Fergusson,  in  using 
the  word  "Findrams,"  which  is  not  found  in  our 
glossaries,  has  been  thought  to  be  in  error,  but  his 
accuracy  has  been  verified  singularly  enough,  within 
the  last  few  days,  by  a  worthy  octogenarian  Newhaven 
fisherman,  bearing  the  characteristic  name  of  Flucker, 
who  remarked  "  that  it  was  a  word  commonly  used 
in  his  youth  ;  and,  above  all,"  he  added,  "  when  Leith 
Kaces  were  held  on  the  sands,  he  was  like  to  be  deeded 
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wi'  the  Ung-tongued  hiuiea  skirling  oat,  *AM  a  Fin- 
dram  Speldrains,'  and  they  jist  ca'ed  it  that  to  get  a 
better  grip  o't  wi'  their  tongues." 

In  Ghdloway,  in  1684,  Symson,  afterwards  an  ousted 
Episcopalian  minister  (of  Kirkinner),  notes  some 
peculiarities  in  the  speech  of  the  people  in  that  district. 
"  Some  of  the  countrey  people,  especially  those  of  the 
elder  sort,  do  veiy  often  omit  the  letter  '  h '  after  '  t ' 
as  ting  for  thing ;  tree  for  three ;  tatch  for  thatch ; 
wit  for  with ;  fait  fur  faith ;  mout  for  mouth,  etc. ; 
and  also,  contrary  to  some  north  countrey  people,  they 
oftentimes  pronounce  'w'  for  'v,'  as  serwant  for 
servant ;  and  so  they  call  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  the  vare  quarter,  from  ver* 
Hence  their  common  proverb,  speaking  of  the  storms 
in  February,  'tnnter  never  comet  till  ware  comee.'" 
These  peculiarities  of  language  have  almost  disappeared 
— the  immense  influx  of  Insh  emigrants  during  late 
years  has  exercised  a  perceptible  influence  over  the 
dialect  of  Wigtonshire. 

When  a  southerner  mentioned  the  death  of  a  friend 
to  a  lady  of  the  granite  city,  she  asked,  "  Fat  dee'd 
he  o'l"  which  being  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the 
person  asked,  another  Aberdonian  lady  kindly  ex- 
plained the  question,  and  put  it  into  language  which 
she  supposed  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  thus, "  Fat  did 
he  dee  o'  1"  If  there  was  this  difference  between  the 
Aberdeen  and  the  Forfar  dialect,  how  much  greater 
must  be  that  difference  when  contrasted  with  the 
ore  rotunda  language  of  an  English  southern  dignitary. 
Such  a  one  being  present  at  a  school  examination  in 
Aberdeen  wished  to  put  some  questions  on  Scripture 
history  himself,  and  asked  an  intelligent  boy,  "What 

•  Ver,  the  spring  months. — t.g. 

"  This  was  iu  vtr  quhen  wyntor  MA." —Barbour. 
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n-u  the  ultimate  fate  of  Pharaoh  1"  This  the  boy 
not  ondentanding,  the  master  put  the  same  questiuu 
Aberdouic^,  "Jemmy,  fat  was  the  hiuner  end  o' 
Pharaoh  1 "  which  called  forth  the  ready  reply,  "  He 
was  drouned  i'  the  Ked  Sea."  A  Forfarshire  parent, 
dissatisfied  with  his  son's  English  pronunciation, 
remonstrated  with  him,  "  What  for  div'  ye  say  tohy  1 
why  canna  ye  say  '  what  for '  1 " 

The  power  of  Scottish  phraseology,  or  rather  of 
Scottish  language,  could  not  be  better  displayed  than 
in  the  following  Aberdonian  description  of  London 
theatricals : — Mr.  Taylor,  at  one  time  well  known  in 
London  as  having  the  management  of  the  opera-house, 
had  his  father  up  from  Aberdeen  to  visit  him  and  see 
the  wonders  of  the  capital  When  the  old  man  re- 
turned home,  his  friends,  anxious  to  know  the  impres- 
sions produced  on  his  mind  by  scenes  and  characters 
so  different  from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  at 
home,  inquired  what  sort  of  business  his  son  carried 
onl  "Ou,"  said  he  (in  reference  to  the  operatic 
singers  and  the  corps  de  ballet),  "he  just  keeps  a 
curn*  o'  quainiest  and  a  wheen  widdyfous,t  and  gars 
them  fissle,§  and  loup,  and  roak  murgeons,i|  to  please 
the  great  fowk." 

Another  ludicrous  interrogatory  occurred  regarding 
the  death  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson.  It  appeared 
there  were  two  cousins  of  this  name,  both  corpulent 
men.  When  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Thomson  was  dead,  an  Aberdeen  friend  of  the  family 
asked,  "Fatten  Thamas  Thamsonl"  He  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  a  fat  Thomas  Thomson,  upon 
which  the  Aberdeen  query  naturally  arose,  "  Ay,  but 
fatten  fat  Thamas  Thamson  t "     Another  illustration 

•  A  number.  t  Young  girU.  J  Gallows  birds. 

§  3Iuke  whistliii;^  nuLies.  |]  DUturted  gf^tuius. 
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of  the  Aberdeen  dialect  is  thus  given :— The  Pope  o' 
Rome  requires  a  bull  to  do  his  wark,  but  the  Emperor 
o*  France  made  a  coo  dee't  a' " — a  cow  do  it  all— a 
pun  on  coup  eCdtat.  •  A  young  lady  from  Aberdeen 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  Montrose,  and  was  disappointed 
at  finding  there  a  great  Uick  of  beaux,  and  balls,  and 
concerts.     This  lack  was  not  made  up  to  her  by  the 
invitations  which  she  had  received  to  dinner  parties. 
And  she  thus  expressed  her  feelings  on  the  subject 
in  her  native  dialect,  when  asked  how   she   liked 
Montrose :  "  Indeed  there's  neither  men  nor  meesic, 
and  fat  care  I  for  meat?"     There  is  no  male  society 
and  no  concerts,  and  what  do  I  care  for  dinners? 
The  dialect  and  the  local  feelings  of  Aberdeen  were 
said  to  have  produced  some  amusement  in  London, 
as  displayed  by  the  lady  of  the  Provost  of  Aberdeen 
when  accompanying  her  husband  going  up  oflScially 
to  the  capital.     Some  persons  to  whom  she  had  been 
introduced  recommended  her  going  to  the  opera  as 
one  of  the  sights  worthy  the  attention  of  a  stranger. 
The  good  lady,  full  of  the  greatness  of  her  situation 
as  -wife  of  the  provost,  and  knowing  the  sensation  her 
appearance  in  public  occasioned  when  in    her  own 
city,  and  supposing  that  a  little  excitement  wouhl 
accompany  her  with  the  London  public,  rather  declin< d. 
under  the  modest  plea,  "  Fat  for  should  I  gang  to  the 
opera,  just  to  creat  a  confeesion  ? "     An  aunt  of  mine, 
who  knew  Aberdeen  well,  used  to  tell  a  traditionary 
story  of  two  Aberdonian  ladies,  who  by  their  insinua 
tions  against  each  other,  finely  illustrated  the  force 
of  the  dialect  then  in  common  use.     They  had  both 
of  them  been  very  attentive  to  a  sick  lady  in  declin 
ing  health,  and  on  her  death  each  had  felt  a  distrust 
of  the  perfect  disinterestedness  of  the  other's  attention. 
This  created  more  than  a  coolness  between  them,  and 
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the  bad  feeling  oune  out  on  their  pawing  in  the  street. 
The  one  insinuated  her  suspicions  of  unfair  dealing 
Mrith  the  property  of  the  deceased  by  ejaculating,  as 
the  other  passed  her, "  Henny  pig»  and  green  tea,"  to 
which  the  other  retorted,  in  the  same  spirit,  •*Silk 
coat  and  negligee."  t  Aberdonian  pronunciation  pro- 
duced on  one  occasion  a  curious  equivoque  between 
the  minister  and  a  mother  of  a  family  with  whom  he 
was  conversing  in  a  pastoral  way.  The  minister  had 
siiid,  "Weel,  Margaret,  I  hope  you're  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  your  sins."  Now.  in  Aberdeenshire  sons 
are  pronounced  sins;  accordingly,  to  the  minister's 
surprise,  Margaret  burst  forth,  "  Ashamed  o*  ma  sins ! 
na,  na,  I'm  proud  o'  ma  sins.  Indeed,  gin  it  werena 
for  thae  cutties  o'  dauchtcrs,  I  should  be  ower  proud 
o'  ma  sins." 

Any  of  my  readers  who  are  not  much  conversant 
with  Aberdeen  dialect  will  find  the  following  a  good 
8|»ecimen : — A  lady  who  resided  in  Aberdeen,  being 
on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  the  country,  joined  an 
excursion  on  horseback.  Not  being  much  of  an 
equestrian,  she  w.os  mounted  upon  a  Highland  pony 
as  being  the  canniest  baste.  He,  however,  had  a  trick 
of  standing  still  in  crossius  a  stream.  A  bum  had 
to  bo  crossed— the  rest  of  the  party  passed  on,  while 
"  Paddy  "  remained,  pretending  to  drink.  Miss  More, 
in  great  desperation,  called  out  to  one  of  her  friends 
— "  Bell,  'oman,  turn  back  an  gie  me  your  bit  fui)pie, 
for  the  breet's  stannin'  i'  tlie  peel  M-i'  ma." 

A  rich  specimen  of  Aberdeen  dialect,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  was  supplied  by  an  Aberdonian  lady 
who  had  risen  in  the  worid  from  selling  fruit  at  a  stall 
to  be  the  wife  of  the  Lord  Provost.  Driving  along 
in  her  own  carriage,  she  ordered  it  to  stop,  and  called 
Uotwy  j*r.         t  A  kind  of  Ioum  gowu  formerly  worn. 
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to  her  »  poor  woman  whom  she  law  following  her  old 
occupation.     After  some  colloquy,  she  dismiswxl  her 
very  cooUy,  remarking,  "'Deed,  freet's  dear  sm    I 
sauld  freet  in  streets  o'  Aberdeen."     This  anecdote 
of  reference  to  a  good  lady's  more  humble  occupation 
than  riding  in  her  carriage  may  introduce  a  somewhat 
analogous  anecdote,  in  which  a  more  distrnguished 
personage  than  the  wife  of  the  Provost  of  Aberdeen 
takes  a  prominent  part.    The  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  tells  the  story  himself,  with  that  admixture 
of  humour  and  of  true  dignity  by  which  hw  Grace  a 
manner  is  so  happUy  distinguished.    The  Archbuhop  s 
father  in  early  life  lived  much  at  Dollar,  where,  i 
beUeve,  he  had  some  legiil  and  official  appointmen^ 
His  sons,  the  Archbishoi)  and  his  brother,  attended 
the  grammar  school,  rather  celebrated  in  the  coun- 
try ;  they  ran  about  and  played  like  other  lads,  and 
were   known  as  schoolboys  to  the  peasantry.      In 
after  days,  when  the  Archbishop  had  arrived  at  hia 
present  place  of  dignity  as  Primate  of  all  England, 
he  was  attending   a  great   confirmation  service  at 
Croydon— the   churcHwaidens,  clergy,  mayors,   elc, 
of  the  place  in  atten.lance  upon  the  Archbishop,  and 
a  great  congregation  of  spectators.     On  going  up  the 
centre  of  the  church,  a  Dollar  man,  who  had  got  into 
the  crowd  in  a  side  aisle,  said,  loud  enough  for  the 
Archbishop  to  hear,  "  There  wa^jna  muckle  o'  this  at 

Dollar,  my  Lord."  t  v  j  •  .     i  .1 

I  have  not  had  leisure  to  pursue,  as  I  had  infended, 
a  further  consideration  of  ScomSH  DlALET-.  and  their 
•liflferences  from  each  other  in  the  north,  south,  cast, 
and.  west  .  i  Scotland.  I  merely  remark  now,  thai 
the  dialect  f  one  district  is  considered  quite  barbar- 
ous, and  laughed  at  by  the  inhabitants  of  another 
district  where  a  different  form  of  language  is  adopted. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  eiwntial  difference  between 
Aberdeen  and  Southern  Scotch.  An  English  gentle- 
man had  been  visiting  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Aberdeen.  His  lordship  of 
Edinburgh  intro<luced  his  English  friend  to  the  Provont 
of  Aberdeen,  and  they  both  attended  a  great  dinner 
given  by  the  latter.  After  grace  h.id  boon  said,  the 
Provost  kindly  and  hospitably  addressed  the  company, 
Aberdonice — "Now,  gentlemen,  fah  tee,  fah  tee."  The 
Englishman  whispered  to  his  friend,  and  asked  what 
was  meant  by  "fah  tee,  fah  tee;"  to  which  his 
lordship  replied—"  Hout,  he  canna  speak  ;  be  means 
fau  too,  fau  too."  Thus  one  Scotticism  was  held  in 
terror  by  those  who  used  a  different  Scotticism ;  as 
at  Inverary,  the  wife  of  the  chief  writer  of  the  place, 
seeking  to  secure  her  guest  from  the  taint  of  inferior 
society,  intimated  to  him,  but  somewhat  confidentially, 
that  Mrs.  W.  (the  rival  writer's  wife)  was  quite  a 
vulgar  body,  so  much  so  as  to  ask  any  one  leaving 
the  room  to  "mib  the  door,"  instead  of  bidding  them, 
as  she  triumphantly  observed,  "  snuk  the  door." 

Now,  to  every  one  who  follows  these  anecdotes  of 
a  past  time,  it  must  be  obvious  how  much  peculiarities 
of  Scottish  wit  and  humour  depend  upon  the  language 
in  which  they  are  clothed.  As  I  have  before  re- 
marked, much  of  the  point  depends  upon  the  broad 
Scotch  with  which  they  are  accompanied.  As  a  tyjie 
and  representative  of  that  phraseology,  we  would 
specially  recommend  a  study  of  our  Scottish  proverbs. 
In  fact,  in  Scottish  proverbs  will  be  found  an  epitome 
of  the  Scottish  phraseologj-,  which  is  peculiar  and 
characteristic.  I  think  it  quite  clear  that  there  are 
proverbs  exclusively  Scottish,  and  as  we  find  embodied 
in  them  traits  of  Scottish  character,  and  many 
p'^culiar  forms    of    Scottish    thought   and   Scottish 
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Uocnage,  Mjingi  of  this   kind,  odm  io  funilur, 
ihould  h»Te  a  pUoe  in  our  ScottiA  Raminiwsencefc 
Prorerbt  *ri%  litertlly,  in  nuuiy  inrtanc*^  beooming 
remmiaceiyen.     They  now  teem  to  \>elong  to  that  older 
generation  whom  we  recollect,  and  wht*  used  them  m 
conversation  freely  and  constantly.    To  strengthen 
an  argument  or  illustrate  a  remark  by  a  proverb  was 
then  u  common  practice  in  (Mjnversation.     Tlieir  use, 
however,  is  now  considered  vulgar,  and  their  fonnal 
application  is  almost  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  polite 
society.     Lord  Chcsterfie!4  denounced  the  practice  of 
quoting  proverbs  as  a  palpable  violation  of  all  polite 
refinement  in  conversation.     Notwithstanding  all  this, 
we  acknowledge  liaving  much  pleasure  in  recalling 
our  national  proverbial  expression.'      They  are  full  of 
character,  and  we  find  amongst  them  important  truths, 
expressed  forcibly,  wisely,  and  gracefully.     The  ex- 
pression of  Bacon   has   often   been  quoted— "The 
genius,  wit,  and  wisdom  of  a  uation,  are  discovered 
by  their  proverba" 

All  nations  have  their  proverbs,  and  a  vast  number 
of  books  have  been  written  on  the  subject  We  fin<l, 
accordingly,  that  collections  have  been  made  of 
proverbs  considered  as  belonging  peculiarly  to 
Scotland.  The  collections  to  which  I  have  had 
access  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  fifth  edition,  by  Balfour,  of  "Ray's  Complete 
Collection  of  English  Proverbs,"  in  which  is  :» 
separate  collection  of  those  which  are  considert'd 
Scottish  Proverbs— 1813.  Ray  professes  to  have 
taken  these  from  Fergusson's  work  mentioned  below. 

2.  A  Complete  Collection  of  Scottish  Proverbs, 
Bxpkined  and  made  intelligible  to  the  English  reader, 
by  James  Kelly,  M.A.,  published  in  London  172 1. 

3.  Scottish  Proverbs  gathered  together  by  David 
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Fergnason,  sometime  minuter  at  Dunfeiraline,  and 
put  ordiM  dphaJbetico  when  he  departed  this  life  anno 
1098.     Edinburgh,  1641. 

4.  A  collection  of  Scott  Proverba,  dedicated  to  the 
Tenantry  of  Scotland,  by  Allan  Ramiay.  This 
collection  is  found  in  the  edition  of  his  Poetical  Works, 
3  volt,  post  8vo,  Edin.  1818,  but  is  not  in  the  hand- 
some etlition  of  1 800.     Lon*ion,  3  vols.  8vo. 

5.  Scottish  Proverbs,  collected  and  arranged  by 
Andrew  Henderson,  with  an  introductory  Euay  by 
\V.  Motherwell.     E<lin.  1832. 

6.  The  Proverbial  Philosophy  of  Scotland,  an 
address  to  the  School  of  Arts,  by  William  Stirling  of 
Keir,  M.P.     Stirling  and  Edin.  1855. 

The  collection  of  Ray,  the  great  English  naturalist, 
is  well  known.  The  first  two  editions,  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1670  and  1678,  were  by  the  author; 
subsequent  editions  were  by  other  editors. 

The  work  by  James  Kelly  professes  to  collect 
Scottish  proverbs  only.  It  it  a  volume  of  nearly  400 
pages,  and  contains  a  short  explanation  or  comment- 
ary attached  to  each,  and  often  parallel  sayings  from 
other  languages.*  Mr.  Kelly  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  extraordinary  free  use  made  of  proverbs  in  his 
time  by  his  countrymen  and  by  himself.  He  says 
that  "  there  were  current  in  society  upwards  of  3000 
proverbs,  exclusively  Scottish."  He  adds, "  The  Scots 
are  wonderfully  given  to  this  way  of  speaking,  and, 
03  the  consequence  of  that,  abound  with  proverbs, 
many  of  which  are  very  expressive,  quick,  and  home 

*  Amongst  many  acts  of  kimlneas  and  essential  aasuta&is 
which  I  have  roceived  and  am  constantly  receiving  from  iny 
friend  Mr.  Hugh  James  Rnllo,  I  owe  my  introduction  to  tliis 
interesting  Scottish  volume,  now,  I  believe,  mther  scarc«, 
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to  the  purpose;  and,  indeed,  this  humour  prevsHs 
universally  over  the  whole  nation,  especially  among 
the  better  sort  of  the  commonalty,  none  of  whom 
will  discourse  with  you  any  considerable  time  but  he 
will  affirm  every  assertion  and  observation  with  a 
Scottish  proverb.  To  that  nation  I  owe  my  birth 
and  education ;  and  to  that  manner  of  speaking  I 
was  used  from  my  infancy,  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
became  in  some  measure  remarkable  for  it."  This 
was  written  in  1721,  and  we  may  see  from  Mr.  Kelly's 
account  what  a  change  has  talam  place  in  society  as 
regards  this  mode  of  intercourse.  Our  author  states 
that  he  has  "  omitted  in  his  collection  many  popular 
proverbs  which  are  very  pat  and  expressive,"  and 
adds  as  his  reason,  that  "  since  it  does  not  become  a 
man  of  manners  to  use  them,  it  does  not  become  a 
man  of  my  age  and  profession  to  write  them." 
What  was  Mr.  Kelly's  profession  or  what  his  age 
does  not  appear  from  any  statements  in  this  volume ; 
but,  judging  by  many  proverbs  which  he  has  retained, 
those  which  consideration  of  years  and  of  profession 
induced  him  to  omit  must  have  been  bad  indeed,  and 
unbecoming  for  avy  nge  or  any  profession.*  The 
third  collection  by  Mr.  Fergusson  is  mentioned  by 
Kelly  as  the  only  one  which  had  been  made  before 
his  time,  and  that  he  had  not  met  with  it  till  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  his  own  collection. 
Tlie  book  is  now  extremely  rare,  and  fetches  a  high 
price.  By  the  great  kindness  of  the  learned  librarian, 
1  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  copy  belonging  to 
the  library  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet.  It  is  the 
first  edition,  and  very  rare.  A  quaint  little  thin 
volume,  such  as  delights  the  eyes  of  true  bibliomaniacs, 

•  Kelly's  book  is  constantly  quoted  by  Jamieson,  and  '>. 
!nd»'t'd,  an  excellent  work  for  the  study  of  Rood  old  Scotch. 
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unpaged,  and  published  at  Edinburgh  1641— although 
on  the  title-page  the  proverbs  are  said  to  have  been 
collected  at  Mr.  Fergusson's  death,  1598.*  There  is 
no  preface  or  notice  by  the  author,  but  an  address 
from  the  printer,  "  to  the  merrie,  judicious,  and  dis- 
creet reader." 

The  proverbs,  amounting  to  945,  are  given  without 
any  comment  or  explanation.  Many  of  them  are  of  a 
very  antique  cast  of  language  ;  indeed  some  would  be 
to  most  persons  quite  unintelligible  without  a  lexicon. 

The  printer,  in  his  address  "  to  the  merrie,  judicious, 
and  discreet  reader,"  refers  in  the  following  quaint 
expressions  to  the  author : — "  Tlierefore  manie  in  this 
roalme  that  hath  hard  of  David  Fergusson,  sometime 
minister  at  Dunfermline,  and  of  his  quick  ans^^  ers  and 
speeches,  both  to  great  persons  and  others  inferiours, 
and  hath  hard  of  his  proverbs  which  hee  gathered  to- 
gether in  his  time,  and  now  we  put  downe  according 
to  the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  and  manie,  of  all  ranks 
of  persons,  being  verie  desirous  to  have  the  said  pro- 
verbs, I  have  til  ought  good  to  put  them  to  the  presse 
for  thy  better  satisfaction.  ...  I  know  that  then^ 
may  be  some  that  will  say  and  marvell  that  a  minister 
should  have  taken  pains  to  gather  such  proverbs  to- 
gether; but  they  that  knew  his  forme  of  powerful  1 
preaching  the  word,  and  his  ordinar  talking,  ever 
almost  using  proverbiall  speeches,  will  not  finde  fault 
with  this  tliat  he  hath  done.  And  whereas  there  are 
some  old  Scottish  words  not  in  use  now,  bear  with 
that,  because  if  ye  alter  those  words,  the  proverb  will 
have  no  grace ;  and  so,  recommending  these  proverbs 
to  thy  good  use,  I  bid  thee  farewell." 

I  now  subjoin  a  few  of  Fergusson's  Proverbs,  ver- 

*  This  probably  throws  back  the  collection  to  about  Ihn 

niidiHe  of  the  century. 
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batim,  which  are  of  a  more  obsolete  character,  and 
have  appended  explanations,  of  the  correctness  of  which, 
however,  I  am  not  quite  confident : — 

A  year  a  nurish^  seven  year  a  da*  Eefers,  I  pre- 
sume, to  fulfilling  the  maternal  office. 

Anes  payit  never  cravit.  Debts  once  paid  give  no 
more  trouble. 

All  waliV  have  all,  all  wald  forgie.*  Those  who 
exact  much  should  be  ready  to  concede. 

A  gangang*  fit*  is  aye^  gettin  {gin*  it  were  but  a 
thorn),  or,  as  it  sometimes  nms,  gin  it  were  hut  a 
broken  toe,  i.e.  toe.  A  man  of  industry  will  certainly 
get  a  living ;  though  the  proverb  is  often  applied  to 
those  who  went  abroad  and  got  a  mischief  when  they 
might  safely  have  stayed  at  hoiae — (Kelly). 

All  crakes*  all  bears.^*  Spoken  agaiast  bullies  who 
kept  a  great  hectoring,  and  yet,  when  put  to  it, 
tamely  pocket  an  affront — (Kelly). 

Bourd*^  not  wi'  bawtie^*  (lest  he  bite  you).  Do  not 
jest  too  familiarly  with  your  superiors  (Kelly),  or 
with  dangerous  characters. 

Breads  house  skaUed  never."  While  people  have 
bread  they  need  not  give  up  housekeeping.  Spoken 
when  one  has  bread  and  wishes  something  better — 
(Kelly). 

Crabbit**  was  and  cause  had.  Spoken  ironically  of 
persons  put  out  of  temper  without  adequate  cause. 

Dame,  deem^*  warily,  ye  {watna^*  wha  wytes"  yersell). 


•  Foot. 


'  Always.  "  To  skail  house,  to 

'  If.  disfurnish. 

8  Boasters.  "  Being    angry    oi 

1*  Used  as  cowards  ^?)  cross. 

"  Judge. 


*  Nurse. 

*  Daw,  a  slut 
'  Would. 

*  Forgive.  

*  Going  or  moving.    "  Jest 
■  "■— *•  "  A  dog's  nnnie.         >•  Know  not 

"  Blames. 
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—Spoken  to  remind  those  who  pass  hard  censures 
on  others  that  thev  may  themselves  be  censured. 

Efter  lang  mint  never  dint.*  Spoken  of  long  and 
painful  labour  producing  little  eflFect.  Kelly's  reading 
is  "Lang  mint  little  dint."  Spoken  when  men 
threaten  much  and  dare  not  execute — (Kelly). 

Fill  fou'  and  hand*  fou  maks  a  stark*  man.  In 
Border  language  a  stark  man  was  one  who  takes  and 
keeps  boldly. 

He  that  crabbs*  without  cause  should  mease'  withmit 
mends.*  Spoken  to  remind  those  who  are  anory 
without  cause,  that  they  should  not  be  particular  in 
requiring  apologies  from  others. 

He  is  worth  na  weill  that  may  not  bide  na  wae.  He 
deserves  not  the  sweet  that  will  not  taste  the  sour. 
He  does  not  deserve  prosperity  who  cannot  meet 
adversity. 

KatM*  sindle"  kame  sair.'^  Applied  to  tliose  who 
forbear  for  a  while,  but  when  once  roused  can  act 
with  severity. 

Kam^sters"  are  aye  creeshie."  It  is  usual  for  men 
to  look  like  their  trade. 

Let  alane  maks  mony  lurden.**  Want  of  correction 
makes  many  a  bad  boy — (Kelly). 

Mony  tynes'*  the  half-mark'*  whinger"  (for  the  halfe 


'  To  aim  at. 

«  A  stroke. 

'  FnlL         «  Hold, 

'  Potent  or  stronp;. 


'  Settle. 
'  Amends. 
9  Comb. 
'•  Seldom. 
"  Painfully. 


"  Wool-combers. 
'•''  Greasy. 

'♦  Worthless  fellow. 
"  Loses, 
Is  angry.  "  Painfully.  "  Sixpenny. 

"  A  sort  of  dagger  or  hanger  which  seems  to  have  been  used 
both  at  meals  as  a  knife  and  in  broils — 
"  And  whingers  now  in  friendship  bare. 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share, 
Had  found  a  bloody  sheath."— Lay  of  the  Laat  Minstrel. 
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pennie  ichangY  Another  version  of  jicnny  wise  and 
pound  foolish. 

Na  plie*  is  best. 

Bearers'  should  not  be  retcers.*  Those  who  are  so 
fond  of  a  thing  as  to  snap  at  it,  should  not  repent 
when  they  have  got  it — (Kelly). 

Sok  and  seill  is  best.  The  interpretation  of  this 
proverb  is  not  obv  lus,  and  later  writers  do  not 
appear  to  have  adopted  it  from  Fergusson.  It  is 
quite  clf>ar  that  sok  or  sock  is  the  ploughshare.  Seil 
is  happiness,  as  in  Kelly.  "Seil  comes  not  till 
sorrow  be  o'er;"  and  in  Aberdeen  they  say,  "Seil  o' 
your  face,"  to  express  a  blessing.  My  reading  is 
"the  plough  and  happiness  the  best  lot."  The 
happiest  life  is  the  healthy  country  one.  See  Robert 
Bums'  spirited  song  with  the  chorus : 

**  Up  wi'  my  ploughman  lad, 

And  hey  my  meny  ploughman  ; 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman." 

A  somewhat  different  reading  of  this  very  obscure 
and  now  indeed  obsolete  proverb  has  been  suggested 
by  an  esteemed  and  learned  friend : — "  I  should  say 
rather  it  meant  that  the  ploughshare,  or  country  life, 
accompanied  with  good  luck  or  fortune  was  best ;  i.e., 
that  industry  coupled  with  good  fortune  (good  seasons 
and  the  like)  was  the  combination  that  was  roost  to 
be  desired.  ScbI,  in  .Ajiglo-Saxon,  as  a  nou  i,  means 
opportunity,  and  then  good  luck,  happiness,  etc. 

There's  mae*  madines*  nor  makines.^  Girls  are  more 
plentiful  in  the  world  than  hares. 


>  Thong. 
'  No  lawsuit. 


■  Robbers. 
*  Rue,  to  repent. 
'  Hares. 


•  More. 

•  Maidenn. 
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Ye  tried'  of  the  gouk*  ye  have  not  a  rhyme*  but  arte. 
Applied  to  persons  who  tire  everybody  by  constantly 
har])ing  on  one  subject. 

The  collection  by  Allan  Ramsay  is  very  good,  and 
professes  to  correct  the  errors  of  former  collectors.     I 
have  now  before  me  the  Jirsi  edition,  Edinburgh,  1737, 
with  the  appropriate  motto  on  the  title-page,  "  That 
maun  be  true  that  a'  men  say."     This  edition  contains 
proverbs  only,  the  number  being  2464.     Some  pro- 
verbs m  this  collection  I  do  not  find  in  others,  and 
one  quality  it  possesses  in  a  remarkable  derree— it  is 
very  Scotch.     The  language  of  th-^,  proverbul  wisdom 
lias  the  true  Scottish  flavour ;  not  only  is  this  the 
case  with  the  proverbs  themselves,  but  the  dedication 
to  the  tenantry  of  Scotland,  prefixed  to  the  collection, 
IS  written  in  pure  Scottish  dialect.     From  this  dedica- 
tion I  make  an  extract,  which  falls  in  with  our  plan 
of  recording  Scotch  reminiscences,  as  Allan  liamsay 
there  states  the  great  value  set  upon  proverbs  in  his 
day,  and  the  great  importance  which  he  attaches  to 
them  as  teachers  of  moral  wisdom,  and  as  combiuin<' 
amusement   with    instruction.     The   prose  ot  Allan 
liamsay  has,  too,  a  spice  of  his  poetry  in  its  composi- 
tion.    His  dedication  is.  To  the  tenantry  of  Scotland, 
larmers  of  the  dales,  and  stovemasters  of  the  hills— 
"Worthy  friends— The  following  hoard  of  wise 
sayings  and  observations  of  our  forefathers,  which 
have  been  gathering  through  mony  bygane  ag       I 
have  collected  with  great  care,  and  restored  f  o  their 
proper  sense.     ,     .     . 

"As  naething  helps  our  happiness  mair  than  to 
have  the  mind  made  up  wi'  right  principles,  I  desire 
you,  for  the  thriving  and  pleasure  of  you  and  yours, 
to  use  your  een  and  lend  your  lugs  to  these  guid  auld 
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saws,  that  shmc  wi'  wail'd  sense,  and  will  as  lang  ai 
the  world  wags.  Gar  your  bairns  get  them  by  heart ; 
let  them  have  a  place  among  your  family-books,  and 
may  never  a  window-sole  through  the  country  bo 
without  them.  On  a  spare  hour,  when  the  day  is 
clear,  behind  a  ruck,  or  on  the  green  howm,  draw  the 
treasure  frae  your  pouch,  an*  enjoy  the  pleasant 
companion.  Ye  happy  herds,  while  your  hirdsell  are 
feeding  on  the  flowery  braes,  you  may  eithly  make 
yoursells  master  of  the  haleware.  How  uscfou'  will 
it  prove  to  you  (wha  hae  sae  few  opportunities  oi 
common  clattering)  when  ye  forgather  wi'  your 
friends  at  kirk  or  market,  banquet  or  bridal!  By 
your  proficiency  you'll  be  able,  in  the  proverbial  waj-, 
to  keep  up  the  saul  of  a  conversation  that  is  baitli 
blyth  an  usefou'." 

Mr.  Henderson's  work  is  a  compilation  from  those 
already  mentioned.  It  is  very  copious,  and  the 
introductory  essay  contains  some  excellent  remarks 
upon  the  wisdom  and  wit  of  Scottish  proverbial 
8:iyings. 

Mr.  Stirling's  (now  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell's) 
address,  like  everything  he  writes,  indicates  a  minute 
and  profound  ?-nowledge  of  his  subject,  and  is  full 
of  picturesque  and  just  views  of  human  nature.  He 
attaches  much  importance  to  the  teaching  conveyed  in 
proverbial  expressions,  and  recommends  his  readers 
even  still  to  collect  such  proverbial  expressions  as  may 
yet  linger  in  conversation,  because,  as  he  observes, "  If 
it  is  not  yet  registered,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  have 
died  with  the  tongue  from  which  you  took  it,  and  so 
have  been  lost  for  ever."  "  I  believe,"  he  adds,  "  the 
number  of  good  old  saws  still  floating  as  waifs 
and  strays  on  the  tide  of  popular  talk  to  be  much 
greater  than  might  at  first  appear." 
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One  remark  is  applicable  to  all  these  collections— 
\w.,  that  out  of  so  large  a  number  there  are  many  of 
them  on  which  we  have  little  grounds  for  deciding  that 
they  are  exclmivehj  Scottish.  In  fact,  some  are  mere 
translations  of  proverbs  adopted  hy  many  nation* : 
some  of  universal  adoption.     Thus  M'e  have 

A  hurnt  bairn  /re  dreaJt. 

Af  $iialloic  mala  nae  timmer. 

Faint  heart  ne'er  wan  fair  lady. 

Ill  needs  wax  weel. 

Jfony  mc^t  r.rii  a  muckle. 

0'  tva  ills  chute  the  least. 

Set  a  knave  to  grip  a  knave. 

Twa  wits  are  better  than  ane. 

There's  naefule  like  an  auld  fule. 

Ye  eanna  mak  a  silk  purse  o'  a  sov?s  hia. 

Ae  bird  T  the  hand  is  worth  twa  feeing. 

Mony  cooks  ne'er  made  gude  kail. 

Of  numerous  proverbs  such  as  these,  some  may  or 
may  not  be  original  in  the  Scottish.  Sir  William 
remarks  that  many  of  the  best  and  oldest  proverbs 
may  be  common  to  all  jieople — may  have  occurred  to 
all.  In  our  national  collections,  therefore,  some  of 
the,  proverbs  recorded  may  be  simply  translations 
mto  Scotch  of  what  have  been  long  considered 
*he  property  of  other  nations.  Still,  I  hope  it  is  not 
I  mere  national  partiality  to  say  that  many  of 
';lie  common  proverbs  gain  much  by  such  translation 
from  other  tongues.  All  that  I  would  attempt  now 
is,  to  select  some  of  our  more  popular  proverbial 
sayings,  which  many  of  us  can  remember  as  current 
amongst  us,  and  were  much  used  by  the  late  genera- 
tion in  society,  and  to  add  a  few  from  the  collections 
I  have  named,  which  bear  a  very  decided  Scottish 
6taiu[)  either  in  turn  of  thought  or  in  turn  of  languaga 
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I  remember  being  much  struck  the  first  time  I 
heard  the  applicatiou  of  that  pretty  Scottish  laying 
regarding  a  fair  bride.  I  was  walking  in  Montrose,  a 
day  or  two  before  her  marriage,  with  a  yourg  lady,  a 
connection  of  mine,  who  merited  this  description, 
when  sho  was  kindly  accosted  by  an  old  friend, 
an  honest  lish-wife  of  the  town, "  Weel,  Miss  Klizaboth, 
.'lae  ye  gotten  a'  yer  clacs  ready  1 "  to  which  the 
young  lady  modestly  answered,  "  Oh,  Janet,  my  claes 
are  soon  got  ready ; "  and  Janet  replied,  in  the  old 
Scotch  proverb,  "Ay,  weel,  a  bonnie  hides  vme 
frwJW/.'"  In  the  old  collection,  an  addition  less 
sentimental  is  made  to  this  piuverb,  A  short  horse  w 
tune  teispit.' 

To  encourage  strenuous  exertions  to  meet  difficult 
circumstances,  is  well  expressed  by  Setting  a  stout 
heart  1,0  a  stey  brae. 

The  mode  of  expressing  that  the  worth  of  a  hand- 
dome  woman  outweighs  even  her  beauty,  has  a  very 
Scottish  character — She's  belter  thin  she's  bonnie. 
The  opposite  of  this  was  expressed  by  a  Highlundei 
of  his  own  wife,  when  he  somewhat  ungrammatically 
said  of  her,  "  She's  bonnier  than  she's  belter." 

The  frequent  evil  to  harvest  operations  froii.- 
autumnal  rains  and  fogs  in  Scotland  is  well  told  in 
the  saying,  A  dry  summer  ne'er  made  a  dear  j    k. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  country  in  i.ie  fol- 
lowing, which  seems  to  express  generally  that  persons 
may  have  the  name  and  appearance  of  greatness 
without  the  reality — A'  Stuarts  are  na  sib'  to  the  Ung. 
There  is  an  excellent  Scottish  version  of  the 
common  proverb,  "  He  that's  bom  to  be  hanged  will 
never  be  drowned." — The  water  will  never  warr*  the 
iciddie,  i.e.  never  cheat  the  gallows.  This  saying  re- 
*  Attired.  *  Cuiru:»i.         •*  j;cluU»L         *  Oulnin. 
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Migm.    Hanng  .uffered  Iom  at  tha  hanJ.  «fit  • 
n«ghbo«r.  f„,j,  tha  lull.,  thi.  1  .^oJ^t^T  Itl' 
■nj  tha  puaW  truth  that  thar.  waa  littk  hoSHf 

t:Z:T"  "^  "^  ""»  ""^  "»  --^  at' 

io^.f«tti„g.hout.t4''«a..wisrb:s: 

^nt_  applied  m  Gny  Mannenng  by  the  Deacon  to 
coi^tohiT'  "^'"?^  intimating^his  intention  to 
i^.t^-fc^^^  ^»^«  P«^-  of  laying  in  hi. 
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To  the  •ame  effect,  I(j  a  $in  tclMMthedtU.  Even 
of  the  worrt  people,  truth  at  least  should  be  ipoken. 

Ht  should  ha*  a  L.»ysha/Ud  tpuiu  that  tupskaU  fc-.  thi 
aeU  He  ehould  be  weU  guarded  and  weU  protected 
tliat  haa  to  do  with  cunnbg  and  unprincipled  men, 

Lang  ere  the  deU  dee  by  the  dyke^ttde.  Spoken 
when  the  improbable  death  of  aome  powerful  and  ill- 
diapowd  perwn  is  talked  of. 

lTm  deU  ding  anithcr.  Spoken  when  too  bad 
persons  are  at  variance  over  some  evil  work. 

The  deir$  baims  has  d«ifi  lu.k.  Spoken  enviously 
when  ill  pe  pie  prosper.  u.j  „«„ 

The  deiTs  a  busy  buhop  in  hu  am  dtoete.  Bad  men 
are  sure  to  be  active  in  promoting  their  own  bad 
ends.  A  quaint  proverb  of  this  class  I  have  been 
told  of  as  coming  from  the  reminiscences  of  an  old 
lady  of  quality,  to  recommend  a  courteous  manner  to 
every  one :  Ite  aye  giide  to  be  ceevU,  as  the  avid  mfe 
said  when  she  beekit  *  to  the  deeml. 

Raise  nae  inair  deils  than  ye  are  ahU  to  lay.  Provoke 
no  strifes  which  ye  may  be  unable  to  appease. 

The  deiCs  aye  gude  to  his  ain.  A  mahcious  proverb, 
spoken  as  if  those  whom  we  disparage  were  denvmg 
their  success  from  bad  causes.  ,    .      * 

Ye  wad  do  lUtle  for  God  an  the  deevU  was  dead.  A 
s.»rcastic  mode  of  telling  a  person  that  fear,  rather 
than  love  or  principle,  is  the  motive  to  his  good  con- 

duct.  ,       . 

In  the  old  coUection  already  referred  to  is  a  pn^ 
verb  which,  although  somewhat  persoml,  is  too  good 
to  omit.  It  is  doubtful  how  it  took  its  origin, 
wheth--  ts  a  satire  against  the  decanal  order  in 
B.nera.,  or  against  some  obnoxious  dean  in  particular 
These  are  the   terms  of  it:  The  dtU   an    the  d^ 

*  Ourttted. 
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M»  w-  M  hUtr.     fThm  thi  dtil  hai  th4  <Um  iht  kuk 
unit  be  the  better. 

The  deU's  gone  ower  Jock  fFaosttr  u  a  wyvag  which 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  in  my  part  of  the  countir 
from  eariy  yeare.  It  expressea  generally  miafortuno 
or  confuiion,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  exact 
raeamng,  or  who  is  represented  by  "Jock  Wabater." 
It  was  a  great  favourite  with  Sir  Wal'  jr  Scott,  who 
quotes  it  twice  in /foft  ifoy.  Allan  Rr  a-^y  introduces 
It  m  the  Omtle  Shepherd  to  exprer  .he  misery  of 
married  life  when  the  first  dream  of  love  has  passed 
away :— 

"  Tho  « DeU  ga«a  ower  Jock  Walwter,'  hame  growi  hell. 
When  P»te  m' «.  '■  ye  wsur  thao  tongue  can  tell." 

There  are  two  very  pithy  Scottish  proverbial  expres- 
sions for  describing  the  case  of  young  wom«^n  losing 
their  chance  of  good  marriages  by  setting  their  aims 
too  high.  Thus  an  old  lady,  speaking  of  her  grand- 
daughter having  made  what  she  considered  a  poor 
match,  described  her  as  having  "foofe/  at  the  r.ioon, 
and  Itehttt  *  in  the  midden." 

It  is  recorded  again  of  a  celebrated  beauty,  Becky 
Monteith,  that  being  asked  he  she  had  no  ma'^e  a 
good  marriage,  she  replied,  "  Te  *j«,  /  wadn  ■  ae  the 
wdkers,  and  the  riders  gaed  by." 

It's  ill  to  toauken  sleeping'  dogs.  It  k  :»  bad  policy 
to  rouse  dangerous  and  mischievous  •  eople,  who  are 
for  the  present  quiet. 

Itisnae  mair  ferly  "ttoseeu,  tjoman  greit  than  to  see  a 
goose  go  barefit.  A  harsh  and  ungallant  reference  to 
the  facility  with  which  the  softer  sex  can  avail  them- 
•elves  of  tears  to  carry  a  point. 

A  Seats  mist  will  tout  an  Englishtum  to  tie  skiu. 
•  i'aUen. 
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A  proverb,  evidently  of  Caledonian  origin,  arising  from 
the  frequent  complaints  made  by  English  visitors  of 
the  heavy  miits  which  hang  about  our  hills,  and  which 
are  found  to  annoy  the  southern  traveller  as  it  were 
downright  rain. 

Keep  ymr  ain  fish-guts  to  your  aim  sea^ntaws.  This 
was  a  favourite  proverb  with  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  when 
he  meant  to  express  the  policy  of  first  considering  the 
interests  that  are  nearest  home.  The  saying  savours 
of  the  fishing  population  of  the  east  coat. 

A  Yule  feast  may  he  done  at  Pose  u  Festivities, 
although  usually  practised  at  Christmas,  need  not,  on 
suitable  occasions,  be  confined  to  any  season. 

If 8  better  to  sup  m'  a  eutty  than  want  a  spune. 
Cutty  means  anything  short,  stumpy,  and  not  of  fall 
growth ;  frequently  applied  to  a  short-handled  horn 
spoon.  As  Meg  Merrilies  says  to  the  bewildered 
Dominie, "  If  ye  dinna  eat  instantly,  by  the  bread  and 
■alt,  I'll  put  it  down  your  throat  wi'  the  cutty  spune" 

"Fides  mak  feasts  and  wise  men  eat  'em,  my  Lord." 
This  was  said  to  a  Scottish  nobleman  on  his  giving 
a  great  entertainment,  and  who  readily  answered, 
**  Ay,  and  JFise  men  make  proverbs  andfoois  repeat  'em." 

A  green  Yvle  *  and  a  white  Pay  si  mak  a  fat  kirk- 
yard.  A  very  coarse  proverb,  but  may  express  a 
general  truth  as  regards  the  eflfects  of  season  on  the 
human  frame.  Another  of  a  similar  character  is.  An 
air\  winter  maks  a  safr§  trinter. 

Wha  wiil  beU  the  cat?  The  proverb  is  used  in 
reference  to  a  proposal  for  accomplishing  a  difficult  or 
dangerous  task,  and  alludes  to  the  fable  of  the  poor 
mice  proposing  to  put  a  bell  about  the  cat's  neck,  that 
they  might  be  apprised  of  his  coming.  The  historical 
application  is   well  known.     When   the  nobles  of 

•  Chriatmai.      t  P«sch  or  Eutw.      t  Esriy.      §  Sevsw. 
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Scotland  proposed  to  go  in  a  body  to  Stiriing  to  take 
Cochrane,  the  favourite  of  James  the  Third,  and  hang 
him,  the  Lord  Graj  asked,  "It  is  well  said,  but  wha 
will  bell  the  cat  V  The  Earl  of  Angus  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  effected  the  object.  To  his  dying  day 
he  was  called  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat 

F«  haa  tint  the^tongue  o'  the  trump.  "Trump"  is 
a  Jew's  harp.  To  lose  the  tongue  of  it  is  to  lose 
what  is  essential  to  its  sound. 

Meat  and  mass  hinders  nae  man.  Needful  food, 
and  suitable  religious  exercises,  should  not  be  spared 
under  greatest  haste. 

Ye  fond  it  whar  the  Highiandman /and  the  tangs  {i.e. 
at  the  fireside).  A  hit  at  our  mountain  neighbours, 
who  occasionally  took  from  the  Lowlands — as  having 
found — something  that  was  never  lost. 

His  head  vtill  ne'er  rive  (ie.  tear)  his  father's  bonnet. 
A  picturesque  way  of  expressing  that  the  son  will 
never  equal  the  influence  and  ability  of  his  sire. 

His  bark  is  waur  nor  his  bite.  A  good-natured 
apology  for  one  who  is  good-hearted  and  rough  in 
speech. 

Do  as  the  cow  of  Forfar  did,  tak  a  standing  drinJe. 
This  proverb  relates  to  an  occurrence  which  gave  rise 
to  a  lawsuit  and  a  whimsical  legal  decision.  A  woman 
in  Forfar,  who  was  brewing,  set  out  her  tub  of  beer 
to  cooL  A  cow  came  by  and  drank  it  up.  The 
owner  of  the  cow  was  sued  for  compensation,  but  the 
bailies  of  Forfar,  who  tried  the  case,  acquitted  the 
owner  of  the  cow,  on  the  ground  that  the  farewell 
drink,  called  in  the  Highlands  the  dochan  dms*  or 
stirrup-cup,  taken  by  the  guest  standing  by  the  door, 

•  The  proper  orthography  of  this  expression  is  deoch-an-doruis 
(or  dorais).  Leoch,  a  drink  ;  an,  of  the  ;  doruU  or  dorai$,  pos- 
sessiTe  case  of  dorus  or  doras  a  door. 
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was  never  charged ;  and  as  the  cow  had  taken  but  a 
standing  drink  outside,  it  could  not,  according  to  the 
Scottish  usage,  be  chargeable.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
humorously  alluded  to  this  circumstance  in  the  notes 
to  Waverley,  but  has  not  mentioned  it  as  the  subject 
of  an  old  Scotch  proverb. 

Bannocks  are  better  nor  nae  land  o'  bread.  Evi- 
dently Scottish.  Better  have  oatmeal  cakes  to  eat 
than  be  in  want  of  wheaten  loaves. 

Folly  is  a  bonny  dog.  Meaning,  I  suppose,  that 
many  are  imposed  upon  by  the  false  appearances  and 
attractions  of  vicious  pleasures. 

Ths  e'ming  brings  a'  hame  is  an  interesting  saying, 
meaning,  that  the  evening  of  life,  or  the  approach  of 
death,  softens  many  of  our  political  and  religious 
differences.  I  do  not  find  this  proverb  in  the  older 
collections,  but  Sir  William  Maxwell  justly  calls  it 
"  a  beautiful  proverb,  which,  lending  itself  to  various 
uses,  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  faith  in  the 
gradual  growth  and  spread  of  large-hearted  Christian 
charity,  the  noblest  result  of  our  happy  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion."  The  literal  idea  nf  the 
"  e'ening  bringing  a'  hame,"  has  a  high  and  illuatrious 
antiquity,  as  in  the  fragment  of  Sappho,  'EtfAWfi,  irawa 
fignf — ^iggif  o/V  (or  ohov)  pifi/s  aJyo,  pif«/f  /iJjnf/  vatda 
— which  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Lord  Byron  in  Don 
Juan,  iiL  107  :— 

"  0  Hesperus,  thou  bringest  all  good  tilings — 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer ; 

To  the  young  birds  the  parent's  brooding  wings, 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlaboured  steer,  etc 

Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast" 

A  similar  graceful  and  moral  saying  inculcates  an 
acknowledgment   of  gratitude  for  the  past  favours 
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which  we  have  enjoyed  when  we  come  to  the  close  of 
the  day  or  the  close  of  life — 

Ruse  *  the  fair  day  at  e'en. 

But  a  very  learned  and  esteemed  friend  has  suggested 
another  reading  of  this  proverb,  in  accordance  with 
the  celebrated  saying  of  Solon  (Arist.  Eth.  N.  I.  10): 
KorA  2oX«  a  ;^ici»»  riXof  o^v — Do  not  praise  the  fair- 
ness of  the  day  tUl  evening ;  do  not  call  the  life  happy 
till  you  have  seen  the  close ;  or,  in  other  matters,  do 
not  boast  that  all  is  well  till  you  have  conducted  your 
undertaking  to  a  prosperous  end. 

Let  him  tak  a  epring  on  his  ain  fiddle.  Spoken  of 
a  foolish  and  unreasonable  person  ;  as  if  to  say,  "  We 
will  for  the  present  allow  him  to  have  his  own  way." 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  quotes  the  proverb  with  great 
bitterness,  when  he  warns  his  opponent  that  his  time 
for  triumph  will  come  ere  long, — "  Aweel,  aweel,  sir, 
you're  welcome  to  a  tune  on  your  ain  fiddle ;  but  see  if 
I  dinna  gar  ye  dance  till't  afore  it's  dune." 

The  kirk  is  meikle,  but  ye  may  say  mass  in  ae  end  o't; 
or,  as  I  have  received  it  in  another  form,  "If  we 
canna  preach  in  the  kirk,  we  can  sing  mass  in  the 
quire."  This  intimates,  where  something  is  alleged 
to  be  too  much,  that  you  need  take  no  more  than 
what  you  have  need  for,  I  heard  the  proverb  used 
in  this  sense  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  his  own  table. 
His  son  had  complained  ot  some  quaighs  which  Sir 
Walter  had  produced  for  a  dram  after  dinner,  that 
they  were  too  large.  His  answer  was,  "  Well,  Walter, 
as  my  good  mother  used  to  say,  if  the  kirk  is  ower 
big,  just  sing  mass  in  the  quire."  Here  is  another 
reference  to  kirk  and  quire — He  rives  j  the  kirk  to 
theikl  the  quire.  Spoken  of  unprofitable  persons, 
•  PraiBtt  t  Taan. 
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who  in  the  English  proverb,  "rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul." 

The  king's  errand  may  come  the  cadgei's  gate  yet.  A 
great  man  may  need  the  service  of  a  very  mean  one. 

The  maut  is  dlHwn  the  meal.  His  liquor  has  done 
more  for  him  than  his  meat.     The  man  is  drunk. 

Mak  a  kirk  and  a  miU  o't.  Turn  a  thing  to  any 
purpose  you  like;  or  rather,  spoken  sarcastically, 
Take  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

Like  a  sow  playing  on  a  trump.  No  image  could  be 
well  more  incongruous  than  a  pig  performing  on  a 
Jew's  harp. 

Mair  by  luck  than  gude  guiding.  Hu  success  is  due 
to  his  fortunate  circumstances,  rather  than  to  his  own 
discretion. 

He's  not  a  man  to  ride  the  water  wC.  A  common 
Scottish  saying  to  express  you  cannot  trust  such  an 
one  in  txying  times.  May  have  arisen  from  the  dis- 
tricts where  fords  abounded,  and  the  crossing  them 
was  dangerous. 

He  rides  on  the  riggin  o'  the  kirk.  The  rigging 
being  the  top  of  the  roof,  the  proverb  used  to  be 
applied  to  those  who  carried  their  zeal  for  church 
matters  to  the  extreme  point. 

Leal  heart  never  lee'd,  well  expresses  that  an  honest 
loyal  disposition  will  scorn,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  tell  a  falsehood. 

A  common  Scottish  proverb.  Let  that  flee  stick  to  the 
wa',  has  an  obvious  meaning, — "  Say  nothing  more  on 
that  subject."     But  the  derivation  is  not  obvious.* 

*  It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  much  reason,  that  the 
reference  is  to  a  fly  sticking  on  a  wet  or  a  newly  painted  wall ; 
this  is  corroborated  by  the  addition  in  Rob  Roy,  "When  the 
dirt's  dry,  it  will  rub  out,"  which  seems  to  i)oint  out  the  mean 
inp  and  derirntion  of  the  proverb. 
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In  like  Aanner,  the  meaning  of  He  that  mil  to  Cupar 
^f^to  Ou^ar,)a  clearly  that  if  a  man  is  obstinate, 
and  bent  upon  Lib  own  dangerous  course,  he  must 
take  it.  But  why  Cupar  f  and  whether  is  it  the 
Cupar  of  Angus  or  the  Cupar  of  Fife  1 

Kindness  creeps  where  it  canna  gang  prettily  expresses 
«iat  where  love  can  du  little,  it  will  do  that  Uttle, 
though  it  cannot  do  more. 

In  my  part  of  the  country  a  ridiculous  addition 
used  to  be  made  to  the  r  nmon  Scottish  saying. 
Mony  a  thing's  made  for  the  2  nnie,  i.e.  Many  contriv- 
ances are  thought  of  to  get  money.  The  addition  is, 
"  As  the  old  woman  said  when  she  saw  a  black  man," 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  an  ingenious  and 
curious  piece  of  mechanism  made  for  profit. 

Bluid  is  thicker  than  water  is  a  proverb  which  has 
a  marked  Scottish  aspect,  as  meant  to  vindicate  those 
family  predilections  to  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are 
svpposed  to  be  rather  strongly  inclined. 

There's  aye  water  where  the  stirkie*  drouns.  Where  cer- 
tain effects  are  produced,  there  must  be  some  causes 
at  work— a  proverb  used  to  show  that  a  universal 
popular  suspicion  as  to  an  obvious  effect  must  be  laid 
m  truth. 

Better  a  finger  aff  than  aye  waggin'.  This  proverb 
I  remember  as  a  great  favourite  with  many  Scotch 
people.  Better  experience  the  worst,  than  have  an 
evil  alwajrs  pending. 

Cadgers  are  aye  cracking  0'  aook  saddlesf  has  a  very 
Scottish  aspect,  and  signifies  that  professional  men 
^^_[ery  apt  to  talk  too  much  of  their  profession. 

The  following  is  purely  Scotcli,  for  in  no  country 
but  Scotland  are  singed  sheep  heads  to  be  met  with ; 
Heslikea  sheep  head  in  a  pair  0'  tangs. 

•  A  youiii:  bullock.  +  Saddle  for  supporUug  iianuieis 
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As  mri*  tUeih.  A  common  Scottish  proverbial 
exprestton  to  lignify  either  the  truth  or  certainty  of 
a  fact,  or  to  pledge  the  speaker  to  a  performance  of 
his  promise.  In  the  latter  sense  an  amusing  illostra- 
tion  of  faith  in  the  superior  obligauon  o^  this 
asseveration  to  any  other,  la  recorded  in  tLe  Eglinton 
Papers*  The  Earl  one  day  found  a  boy  climbing  up 
a  tree,  and  called  him  to  come  down.  The  boy 
declined,  because,  he  said,  tha  Earl  would  thrash  him. 
His  Lordship  pledged  his  honour  that  he  would  not 
do  so.  The  boy  replied,  "I  dinna  ken  onything 
about  your  honour,  but  if  you  say  as  sure's  deeth  I'll 
come  doun." 

Proverbs  are  sometimes  local  in  their  application. 

The  men  o'  the  Meama  eanna  do  mair  than  they  may. 
Even  the  men  of  Kincardineshire  can  only  do  their 
utmost — a  proverb  intended  to  be  highly  compli- 
mentary to  the  powers  of  the  men  of  that,  county. 

ni  mak  Cathkin's  covenant  vi'  you,  Let  ahee  for  let 
abee.  This  is  a  local  saying  quoted  often  in  Hamilton. 
The  laird  of  that  property  had — very  unlike  the 
excellent  family  who  have  now  possessed  it  for  more 
than  a  century  —  been  addicteid  to  intemperance. 
One  of  his  neighbours,  in  order  to  frighten  liim  on  his 
way  home  from  his  evening  potations,  disguised  him- 
self, on  a  very  wet  night,  and,  personating  the  devil, 
claimed  a  title  to  carry  him  off  as  his  rightful 
property.  Contrary  to  ail  expectation,  however,  the 
laird  showed  figh«-,  and  was  about  to  commence  the 
onslaught,  when  a  parley  was  proposed,  and  the  issue 
waj,  "  Cathkin's  covenant.  Let  abee  for  let  abee." 

When  the  castle  of-  Stirling  gets  a  hat,  the  Carse  of 
Comtownpays  for  that.    This   is   a  local  proverbial 
Haying ;  the  meaning  is,  that  when  the  clouds  descend 
•  VoL  L  p.  134. 
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SO  low  as  to  enrelope  Stirling  Castle,  a  deluge  of  nin 
may  be  expected  in  the  adjacent  coantiy. 

I  will  condcde  this  notice  of  our  proverbial  reminis- 
cences, by  adding  a  cluster  of  Scottish  proverbs, 
selected  from  an  excellent  article  on  the  genexftl 
subject  in  the  North  British  Review  of  February  1858. 
The  reviewer  designates  these  as  "broader  in  their 
mirth,  and  more  caustic  in  tiieir  tonj,"  than  the 
moral  proverbial  expressionr  of  tLe  Spanish  and 
Italian : — 

A  hUtU  ^  eat  make  a  prottd  mouu. 

Better  a  toom  *  \ouu  than  m  ill  tenant. 

Joui  '  and  let  the  jaw  *  g«tng  by. 

Mony  one  gpeirs  the  gate^  he  kentfu'  weel. 

The  tod '^  ne'er  tped  better  than  when  he  gaed  hie  ain 

errand. 
A  vfilftt'  man  rhtuld  be  unco  wise. 
He  that  has  a  meikle  note  thinkt  ilka  arte  upeake  o't 
He  that  teaches  hinuell  has  afulefor  his  maiater. 
lis  an  ill  cause  that  the  lawyer  thinks  shame  o' 
Lippen''  to  me,  but  look  to  yoursell. 
Mair  whistle  than  woo,  as  the  soutertaiu  when  shearing 

the  soo. 
Ye  gcufar  about  seeking  the  nearest. 
Y^ll  no  sell  y^jir  htn  on  a  rainy  day. 
Y^U  mend  when  ye  grow  better. 
Yire  not  chicken  for  a'  your  cheepin'.^ 

I  have  now  adduc&d  quite  sufficient  specimens  to 
convince  those  who  may  not  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject,  how  much  of  wisdom,  knowledge  of  life, 
and  good  feeling,  are  contained  in  these  aphorisms 
^hich  compose  the  mass  of  our  Scottish  proverbial 


>  Shv. 
*  Empty. 

'  Tnutta 


*  Stoop  down 

♦  Wave. 


»  The  way. 
•  Fox. 
*  Chirpiiij^ 
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sayings.  No  doubt,  to  many  of  my  younger  naden 
proverbs  are  little  known,  and  to  all  they  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  matters  of  reminiscence.  1  am 
quite  convinced  that  much  of  the  old  quaint  and 
diaracteristic  Scottish  talk  which  we  are  now  en- 
deavouring  to  recall  depended  on  a  happy  use  of  those 
abstracts  of  moral  sentiment.  And  this  feeling  will 
be  confirmed  when  we  call  to  mind  how  often  those 
of  the  old  Scottish  school  of  character,  whose  conversa- 
tion we  have  ourselves  admired,  had  most  largely 
availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  its  yrovtrbial 
philosophy. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  (p.  16)  a  Scottish 
peculiarity — viz.  that  of  naming  individuals  from 
lands  which  have  been  possessed  long  by  the  family, 
or  frequently  from  the  la:  ied  estates  which  they 
acquire.  The  use  of  th;-  mode  of  discriminating 
in<lividuals  in  the  Highland  districts  is  sufficientiy 
obvious.  Where  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  country- 
side are  Campbells,  or  Frascrs,  or  Gordons,  nothing 
could  be  more  convenient  than  addressing  the  indi- 
viduals of  each  clan  by  the  name  ol  his  estate. 
Indeed,  some  years  ago,  any  other  designation,  as 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Fraser,  would  have  been  resented 
as  an  indignity.  Their  consequence  sprang  from  their 
possession.*  But  all  this  is  fast  wearing  aw.iy. 
The  estates  of  old  families  have  often  changed  hands, 
and  Highlanders  are  most  unwilling  to  give  the  names 
of  old  properties  to  new  proprietors.  The  custom, 
however,  lingers  amongst  us,  in  the  northern  districts 
especially.  Farms  also  used  to  give  their  names  to 
the  tenants.+     I  can  recall  an  amusing  instance  of 

•  Even  in  Forfarshire,  where  Camegies  abound,  we  had  Craigo, 
Baluamoon,  Pitarrow,  etc. 
t  Til  is  custom  is  still  in  use  in  Galloway  ;  and  "  Challooh," 
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thia  pnetiee  belonging  to  my  aarlj  dayi.  Tht  oldest 
racoUeetions  I  lure  ara  oonneeted  with  the  name, 
the  fignie,  the  aayinga  and  doinga,  of  the  old  cow-herd 
at  Faaqne  in  my  father's  time ;  Ids  name  was  Boggy, 
t.«.  his  ordinaiy  appelktion ;  his  true  name  was  Sandy 
Anderson.  Bnt  he  was  called  fioggy  from  the 
dronmstance  of  having  once  held  a  wretched  farm  on 
Deeaide  named  Boggendreep.  He  had  long  left  it, 
and  been  unfortunate  in  it,  but  the  name  never  left 
him, — ^he  was  Boggy  to  his  grave.  The  territodal 
appellation  used  to  be  reckoned  complimentary,  and 
more  respectful  than  Mr.  or  any  higher  title  to  which 
the  individual  might  be  entitled.  I  recollect,  in  my 
brother's  time,  at  Fasque,  his  nb  owing  off  some  of  his 
home  stock  to  Mr.  Williamson,  tu.e  Aberdeen  butcher. 
They  came  to  a  fine  stot,  and  Sir  Alexander  said, 
with  some  appearance  of  boast,  "  I  was  offered  twenty 
guineas  for  that  ox."  '<  Indeed,  Fasque,"  said  William 
son,  "  ye  should  hae  steekit  your  neive  upo'  that" 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  marked  in  his  diary  a  terri- 
torial greeting  of  two  proprietors  which  had  amused 
him  much.  The  laird  of  Kilspindie  had  met  the 
laird  of  Tannachy-Tulloch,  and  the  following  compli- 
ments passed  between  them : — "  Yer  maist  obedient 
hummil  servant,  Tannachy-TuUocL"  To  which  the 
reply  was,  "  Yer  nain  man,  Kilspindie." 

In  proportion  as  we  atlvance  towards  the  Highland 
district  this  custom  of  distinguishing  clans  or  races, 
and  marking  them  out  according  to  the  district 
they  occupied,  became  more  apparent  There  was 
the  Glengarry  country,  the  Fraser  country,  the  (Gordon 
country,  etc.  etc.  These  names  carried  also  with 
them  certain  moral  features  as  characteristic  of  each 

"EKhonehsn,"  "Tonderghie,"  "Balaalloch,"  and  "Dnunmoiral," 
«tc.  eta,  ftppesr  regularly  at  kirk  and  market 
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diTiaion.  Henea  the  following  aneodoto :— The  morn- 
ing liUny  of  an  old  lurd  of  Onltoquhey,  when  he 
took  hii  morning  drenght  at  the  cauld  well,  wai  in 
theae  terma : — "  Frae  the  ire  o'  the  Dmmmonda,  the 
pride  o'  the  Grmnea,  the  greed  o'  the  Campbella,  and 
the  wind  o*  the  Murrayi,  guid  Lord  detirer  na." 

The  Duke  of  Athole,  having  learned  that  Cultoquhey 
waa  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  hia  Graoe'a  family  in 
anoh  oneomplimentary  terma,  invited  the  humorist 
to  Dunkeld,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  »  hint  to 
ileabt  firom  the  reference.  After  dinner,  the  Duke 
asked  his  guest  what  were  the  precise  terms  in  wUeh 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  hia  powerful 
neighbours.  Cultoquhey  repeated  his  liturgy  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  "I  recommend  you,"  said 
his  Grace,  looking  very  angry, "  in  future  to  omit 
my  name  from  your  morning  devotions."  All  he  got 
from  Cultoquhey  was,  «*  Thank  ye,  my  Lord  Duke," 
taking  off  lus  glass  with  the  utmoat  sangfroid. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 


ON  SOomSH  STOBUfl  OT  WIT  AND  RTTMOUIL 

Thb  portion  of  our  lubject  which  we  propoied  ander 
the  head  of  **  RemiiuBcences  of  Soottiih  Storiee  of 
Wit  or  Humour,"  jet  remains  to  be  conndered. 
This  ia  eloeely  connected  with  *^he  queation  of  Seot- 
tish  dialect  and  expreaaiona ;  indeed,  on  aome  points 
hardly  separable,  aa  the  wit,  to  a  great  extent,  pro- 
oeeda  from  the  quaint  and  picturesque  modea  of  ex- 
preaaing  it.  But  here  we  are  met  by  a  dificulty. 
On  high  authority  it  haa  been  declared  that  no  such 
thing  aa  wit  exiata  amongst  ua.  What  haa  no  exist- 
ence can  have  no  change.  We  cannot  be  aaid  tn  have 
lost  a  quality  which  we  never  possessed.  Many  of 
my  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  what  Sydney 
Smith  declared  on  this  point,  and  certainly  on  the 
question  of  wit  he  must  be  considered  an  authority. 
He  used  to  say  (I  am  almost  ashamed  to  repeat  it), 
"  It  requires  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke  well 
into  a  Scotch  understanding.  Their  only  idea  of  wit, 
which  prevails  occasionally  in  the  north,  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  Wut,  is  so  infinitely  distressing  to 
people  of  good  taste,  is  laughing  immoderately  at 
siated  intervals."  Strange  language  to  use  of  a 
country  which  haa  produced  Smollett,  Bums,  Scott, 
Gait,  and  Wilson — all  remarkable  for  the  humour 
diffused  through  their  writings!  Indeed,  we  may 
fairly  ask,  have  they  e<iuals  in  this  respect  amongst 
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Engliih  writen  t  CWIm  Ltunb  h«d  the  same  notion, 
or,  I  ihoold  nther  mj,  Um  sune  pnjudiea,  «boal 
Soottiih  people  not  being  Aeoeenble  to  wit ;  and  he 
tellf  a  itorf  of  what  happened  to  himaelf,  in  oot' 
roboratioB  of  the  opiuion.  He  had  been  atked  to  a 
party,  and  one  object  of  the  invitation  had  been  to 
meet  a  ion  of  Burnt.  When  he  arrired,  Mr.  Bams 
had  not  made  his  appearance,  and  in  the  conne  of 
eonreni^on  regarding  the  fan^y  of  the  poet,  Lamb, 
in  his  ladc-a-dstfical  Und  of  manner,  said,  "  I  wish  it 
had  been  the  father  instead  of  the  son  ; "  upon  which 
four  Scotsmen  present  with  one  voice  exclaimed, 
"  That's  impossible,  for  y$  dead."  *  Now,  there  will 
be  dull  men  and  matter-of-fact  men  ereiywhere,  who 
do  not  take  a  joke,  or  enter  into  a  jocular  allusion ; 
but  surely,  as  a  general  remark,  this  is  far  from  being 
a  natural  quality  of  our  country.  Sydney  Smith  and 
Charles  Lamb  say  so.  But,  at  the  risk  of  bf  lug  con- 
sidered presumptuous,  I  will  say  I  think  them  en- 
tirely mistaken.  I  should  say  that  there  waa  on  the 
contrary,  a  strong  eanneeHon  between  the  Scottish 
temperament  and,  call  it  if  you  like,  humour,  if  it  is 
not  wit.  And  what  is  the  difference  1  My  readers 
need  not  be  afraid  that  they  are  to  be  led  through  a 
labyrinth  of  metaphysical  distinctions  between  wit 
and  humour.  I  have  read  Dr.  Campbell's  dissertation 
on  the  difference,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric ;  I 
have  read  Sydney  Smith's  own  two  lectures ;  but  I 
confess  I  am  not  much  the  wiser.  Professors  of  rhe- 
toric, no  doubt,  must  have  such  discussions  ;  but  when 

*  After  all,  the  remark  may  not  hare  been  ao  absurd  theL  u 
it  appean  now.  Boms  bad  not  been  long  dead,  nor  was  he 
then  so  noted  a  character  as  he  is  now.  The  Scotsmen  might 
really  hare  supposed  a  Sonthetner  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
of  the  pcef  s  death. 
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yoa  wiib  to  be  amuMd  by  tbe  tbing  itaelf,  it  U  Mm*, 
what  diMppointing  to  be  preMiited  with  meUphr- 
■ical  analywi.  It  u  like  instituting  an  examination 
of  tbe  gloM  and  cork  of  a  cbampagne  bottle,  and  a 
chemical  testing  of  tbe  wine.  In  tbe  yery  proeeaa 
the  TolatUe  and  sparkling  draught  which  waa  to  de- 
light the  palate  has  become  like  ditch  water,  vapid 
and  dead.  What  I  mean  is,  that,  call  it  wit  or 
humour,  or  what  you  pleane,  thore  is  a  school  of  Scot- 
tub  pleasantry,  amusing  and  cbaraz-tcristic  beyond  all 
other.  Don't  think  of  analysing  its  nature,  or  the 
quauties  of  which  it  is  composed ;  enjoy  its  quaint 
.and  amujing  flow  of  oddity  and  fun  ;  as  we  may,  for 
inBtanco,  suppose  it  to  have  flowed  on  that  eventful 
night  so  joyously  described  by  Burns  :— 

••  The  MOter  Uuld  hi*  queerest  storiei, 
The  landlord'i  laugh  was  ready  chonu." 

Or  we  may  think  of  the  delight  it  gave  the  good  Mr. 
Balwhidder,  when  he  tells,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Parish 
of  some  such  story,  that  it  we<s  a  "jocosity  that  was 
just  a  kittle  to  hear."     When  I  speak  of  changes  in 
such  Scottish  humour  which  have  taken  place,  I  refer 
to  a  particular  sort  of  humour,  and  I  speak  of  the  sort 
of  feehng  that  belongs  to  Scottish  pleasantry,— which 
18  sly,  and  cheery,  and  pawky.     It  is  und  >  ibtedly  a 
humour  that  depends  a  good  deal  upo  i  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  story  is  conveyed.     If,  as  we  have  said, 
our  quamt  dialect  is  passing  away,  and  our  national 
eccentric  points  of  character,  we  must  expect  to  find 
much  of  the  peculiar  hurr  our  allied  with  them  to  have 
pa&sed  away  also.     In  other  departments  of  wit  an 
repaitee,  and  acute  hits  at  men  and  things,  Scotsmen 
whatever  Sydney  Smith  may  have  said  to  tbo  con- 
tKiry)  are  equal  to  their  neighbours,  and,  so  far  as  I 
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know,  may  have  gained  rather  than  lost.     But  thi« 
peculiar  humour  of  which  I  now  speak  has  not,  in  our 
day,  the  scope  and  development  which  were  permitted 
to  it  by  the  former  generation.     Where  the  tendency 
exists,  the  exercise  of  it  is  kept  down  by  the  usages 
and  feelings  of  society.     For  examples  of  it  (in  its  full 
force  at  any  rate)  we  must  go  back  to  a  race  who  are 
departed.     One  remark,  however,  has  occurred  to  me 
in  regard  to  the  specimens  we  have  of  this  kind  of 
humour — viz.  that  they  do  not  always  proceed  from 
the  personal  wit  or  cleverness  of  any  of  the  individuals 
concerned  in  them.     The  amusement  comes  from  the 
circumstances,  from  the  concurrence  or  combination 
of  the  ideas,  and  in  many  cases  from  the  mere  expres- 
sions which  describe  the  facts.     The  humour  of  the 
narrative  is  unquestionable,  and  yet  no  one  has  tried 
to  be  humorous.     In  short,  it  is  the  Scoilishness  that 
gives  the  zest.     The  same  ideas  differently  exi)ounded 
might  have  no  point  at  all.     There  is,  for  example, 
something  highly  original  in  the  notions  of  celestial 
mechanics  entertained  by  an  honest  Scottish  Fife  lass 
regarding  the  theory  of  comets.     Having  occasion  to 
go  out  after  dark,  and  having  observed  the  brilliant 
comet  then  visible  (1858),  she  ran  in  witli  breathless 
haste  to  the  house,  calling  on  her  fellow-servants  to 
"  Come  oot  and  see  a  new  star  that  hasna  got  its  tail 
cuttit  aff  yet !  "     Exquisite  astronomical  speculation ! 
Stars,  like  puppies,  are  born  with  tails,  and  in  due 
time  have  them  docked.     Take  an  example  of  a  story 
where  there  is  no  display  of  any  one's  wit  or  humour, 
and  yet  it  is  a  good  story,  and  one  can't  exactly  say 
why': — An  English  traveller  had  gone  on  a  fine  High- 
land road  so  long,  without  having  seen  an  indication 
of  fellow-travellers,  that  he  became  astonished  at  the 
solitude  of  the  country ;  and  no  doubt  before  the 
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Highlands  were  so  much  frequented  as  they  are  in 
our  time,  the  roads  sometimes  bore  a  very  Btrikinc 
aspect  of  soUtariness.     Our  traveller,  at  last  coming 
up  to  an  old  man  breaking  stones,  asked   him  if 
there  was  any  traffic  on  this  road—was  it  at  all  fre- 
quented »    "  Ay,"  he  said,  coolly,  "  it's  no  ill  at  that : 
there  was  a  cadger  body  yestreen,  and  there's  yoursell 
the  day      No  English  version  of  the  story  could  have 
half  such  amusement,  or  have  so  quaint  a  character 
An  answer  even  still  more  characteristic  is  recorded 
to  have  been  given  by  a  countryman  to  a  traveller. 
13emg  doubtful  of  his  way,  he  inquired  if  lie  were  on 
the  right  road  to  Dunkeld.    With  some  of  his  national 
inquisitiveness  about  strangers,  the  countryman  asked 
us  mquu-er  where  he  came  from.     Offended  at  the 
hberty  as  he  considered  it,  he  sharply  reminded  the 
man  that  where  he  came  from  was  nothing  to  him  : 
but  aU  the  answer  he  got  was  the  quiet  rejoinder, 
Indeed,  Its  just  as  little  to  me  whar  ye're  gaen  " 
A  fnend  has  told  me  of  an  answer  higlily  characteristic 
01  this  dry  and  unconcerned  quality  which  he  heard 
given  to  a  fellow-traveUer.     A  gentleman   sitting 
opposite  to  him  in  the  stage-coach  at  Berwick  com- 
plamed  bitterly  that  the  cushion  on  which  he  sat  was 
quite  wet      On  looking  up  to  the  roof  he  saw  a  liole 
through  which  the  rain  descended  copiously,  and  at 
once  accounted  for  the  mischief     He  called  for  the 
coachman,  and  in  great  wrath  reproached  him  with 
the  evil  under  which  he  suffered,  and  pointed  to  tlic 
hole  which  was  the  cause  of  it.     All  the  satisfaction 
however,  that  he  got  was  the  quiet  unmoved  reply' 
Ay,  mony  a  ane  has  complained  o'  that  hole."  Another 
anecdote  I  heard  from  a  gentleman  who  vouched  for 
the  truth,  which  is  just  a  case  where  the  narrative 
has  Its  humour  not  from  the  wit  which  is  dispkyed 
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bnt  from  that  dry  matter-of-fact  view  of  things  peculiar 
to  some  of  our  countrymen.  The  friend  of  my  inform- 
ant was  walking  in  a  street  of  Perth,  when,  to  his 
horror,  he  saw  a  workman  fall  from  a  roof  where  he 
was  mending  slates,  right  upon  the  pavement.  By 
extraordinary  good  fortune  he  was  not  killed,  and  on 
the  gentleman  going  up  to  his  assistance,  and  exclaim- 
ing, with  much  excitement,  "  God  bless  me,  are  you 
much  hurt  1"  all  the  answer  he  got  was  the  cool  re- 
joinder, "  On  the  contrary,  sir."  A  similar  matter-of 
fact  answer  was  made  by  one  of  the  old  race  of 
Montrose  humorists.  He  was  coming  out  of  church, 
and  in  the  prea  of  the  kirk  ekailing,  a  young  man 
thoughtlessly  t  od  on  the  old  gentleman's  toe,  which 
was  tender  •^vita  corns.  He  hastened  to  apologise, 
sa3ring,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  sir ;  I  beg  your  pardon." 
The  only  acknowledgment  of  which  was  the  dry 
answer,  "And  ye've  as  muckle  need,  sir."  An  old 
man  marrying  a  very  young  wife,  his  friends  rallied 
him  on  the  inequality  of  their  ages.  "  She  will  be 
near  me,"  he  replied,  "  to  close  my  een."  "  Weel," 
remarked  another  of  the  party,  "  I've  bad  twa  wives, 
and  they  opened  my  een" 

One  of  the  best  specimens  of  cool  Scottish  matter- 
of-fact  view  of  things  has  been  supplied  by  a  kind 
correspondent,  who  narrates  it  from  his  own  personal 
recollection. 

The  back  windows  of  the  house  where  he  was 
brought  up  looked  upon  the  Greyfriars  Church  that 
was  burnt  down.  On  the  Sunday  morning  in  which 
that  event  took  place,  as  they  were  all  preparing  to 
go  to  church,  the  flames  began  to  burst  forth ;  the 
young  people  screamed  from  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  "  A  fire !  A  fire ! "  and  all  was  in  a  state  of 
confusion  and  alarm.     The  housemaid  was  not  at 
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home,  it  being  her  turn  for  the  Sunday  "  out"  Kitty, 
the  cook,  was  taking  her  place,  and  perfonning  her 
duties.  The  old  woman  was  always  very  particular 
on  the  subject  of  her  responsibiUty  on  such  occasions, 
and  came  panting  and  hobbling  up  stairs  from  the 
lower  regions,  and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  what  is't,  what 
is'tl  "O  Kitty,  look  here,  the  Greyfriars  Church 
is  on  fire!"  "Is  that  a',  Missi  What  a  fricht  ye 
geed  me !  I  thought  ye  said  the  parlour  fire  was  out" 
In  connection  with  the  subject  o^'  Scottish  toagtt  I 
am  suppUed  by  a  first-rate  Highlanu  authority  of  one 
of  the  most  graceful  and  crushing  replies  of  a  lady  to 
what  was  intended  as  a  sarcastic  compliment  and 
smart  saying  at  her  expense. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
then  Campbell  of  Combie,  on  Loch  Awe  side,  in 
Argyleshire,  was  a  man  f  extraordinary  character, 
and  of  great  physical  strength,  and  such  swiftness  of 
foot  that  it  is  said  he  could  "catch  the  best  tup  on 
the  hill."  He  also  looked  upon  himself  as  a  "  pretty 
man,"  though  in  this  he  was  singular;  also,  it  was 
more  than  whispered  that  the  laird  was  not  remark- 
able for  his  principles  of  honesty.  There  also  lived 
m  the  same  district  a  Miss  MacNabb  of  Bar-a'-Chais- 
tril,  a  lady  who,  before  she  had  passed  the  zenith  of 
life,  had  never  been  remarkable  for  her  heauty— the 
contrary  even  had  passed  into  a  provi-ru,  while  she 
was  m  her  teens ;  but,  to  counterbalance  this  defect 
m  external  qualities,  nature  bad  endowed  her  with 
great  benevolence,  while  she  was  renowned  for  her 
probity.  One  day  the  Laird  of  Combie,  who  piqued 
himself  on  his  hon-mots,  was,  as  frequently  happened, 
a  guest  of  Miss  MacNabb's,  and  after  dinner  several 
toasts  had  gone  round  as  usual,  Combie  rose  with 
great  solemnity  and  addressing  the  lady  of  the  hou-e 
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requested  an  especial  bumper,  insisting  on  all  the 
guests  to  fill  to  the  brim.  He  then  rose  and  said, 
addressing  himself  to  Mis3  MacNabb,  "  I  propose  the 
old  Scottish  toast  of  '  Honest  men  and  honme  lassies,' " 
and  bowing  to  the  hostess,  he  resumed  his  seat  The 
lady  returned  his  bow  with  her  usual  amiable  smile, 
and  taking  up  her  glass,  replied,  "  Weel,  Combie,  I 
am  sure  we  may  drink  that,  for  it  will  neither  apply 
to  you  nor  .ne." 

An  amusing  example  of  a  quiet  cool  view  of  a 
pecuniary  transaction  happened  to  my  father  whilst 
doing  the  business  of  the  rent-day.  He  was  receiving 
sums  of  money  from  the  tenants  in  succession.  After 
looking  over  a  bundle  of  notes  which  he  had  just 
received  from  one  of  them,  a  well-known  character, 
he  said  in  banter,  "  James,  the  nooes  are  not  correct." 
To  which  the  farmer,  who  was  much  of  a  humeri 
drily  answered,  "I  dinna  ken  what  they  may  be  noo; 
but  they  were  a'  richt  afore  ye  had  your  fingers  in 
amang  'em."  An  English  farmer  would  hardly  have 
spoken  thus  to  his  landlord.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
told  me  an  answer  very  quairtly  Scotch,  given  to 
his  grandmother  by  a  farmer  of  the  old  school.  A 
dinner  was  given  to  some  tenantry  of  the  vast  estates 
of  bhe  family,  in  the  time  of  Duke  Henry.  His 
Duchess  (the  last  descendant  of  the  Dukes  of  Mon- 
tague) always  appeared  at  table  on  such  occasions, 
and  did  the  honours  with  that  mixture  of  dignity 
and  of  affable  kindness  for  which  she  was  so  remark- 
able. Abundant  hospitality  was  shown  to  all  the 
guects.  The  Duchess,  having  observed  one  of  the 
tenants  supplied  with  boiled  beef  from  a  noble  round, 
proposed  that  he  should  add  a  supply  of  cabbage :  on 
his  declining,  the  Duchess  good-humouredly  remarked, 
"  Why,  boiled  beef  and  '  greens '  seem  so  naturally  to 
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go  together,  I  wonder  you  don't  take  it."  To  which 
the  honest  farmer  objected,  "Ah,  but  your  Grace 
maun  alloo  it's  a  vary  windy  vegetable,"  in  delicate 
allusion  to  the  flatulent  quality  of  the  esculent. 
Similar  to  this  was  the  nMve  answer  of  a  farmer  on 
the  occasion  of  a  rent-day.  The  lady  of  the  housa 
asked  him  if  he  would  take  some  "  rhubarb-tart,"  to 
which  he  innocently  answered,  "  Thank  ye,  mem,  i 
dinna  need  it." 

A  Highland  minister,  dining  with  the  patroness  of 
his  pari  h,  ventured  to  say,  "  I'll  thank  your  leddyship 
for  a  little  more  of  that  apple-tart ; "  "  It's  not  apple- 
tart,  it's  rhubarb,"  replied  the  lady.  "Rhubarb!" 
repeated  the  other,  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  alarm, 
and  immediately  called  out  to  the  attendant, "  Freend, 
I'll  thank  you  for  a  dram." 

A  characteristic  table  anecdote  I  can  recall  amongst 
Deeside  reminiscences.  My  aunt,  Mrs.  Forbes,  had 
entertained  an  honest  Scotch  farmer  at  Banchory 
Lodge ;  a  draught  c'  ale  had  been  offered  to  him,  which 
he  had  quickly  despatched.  My  aunt  observing  that 
the  glass  had  no  head  or  effervescence,  observed,  that 
she  feared  it  had  not  been  a  good  bottle,  "  Oh,  vera 
gude,  maam,  it's  just  some  strong  o'  the  aaple,"  an 
expression  which  indicates  the  beer  to  be  somewhat 
sharp  or  pungent.  It  turned  out  to  have  been  a 
bottle  of  vimgar  decanted  by  mistake. 

An  amusing  instance  of  an '  Id  Scottish  farmer  being 
unacquainted  with  table  refir'  ^nts  occurred  at  a  ten- 
ant's dinner  in  the  north.  sei-vanfc  had  put  down 
beside  him  a  dessert  spoon  \.  on  he  had  been  helped 
to  pudding.  This  seemed  quite  superfluous  to  the 
honest  man,  who  exclaimed,  "Tak'  it  awa,  my  mau  , 
my  mou's  as  big  for  puddin'  as  it  is  for  kail." 

Amongst  the  lower  orders  in  Scotland  humour  \a 
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found,  occasionally,  very  rich  in  mere  children,  and  I 
recollect  a  remarkable  illu&tnition  of  this  early  natire 
humour  occurring  in  a  family  in  Forfarshire,  where  I 
used  in  former  days  to  be  very  intimate.  A  wretched 
woman,  who  used  to  traverse  the  country  as  a  beggar 
or  tramp,  left  a  poor,  half-starvpfl  little  girl  by  the 
road-side,  near  the  house  of  my  fri^  nds.  Always  ready 
to  assist  the  unfortunate,  they  took  charge  of  the  child, 
and  as  she  grew  a  little  older  they  began  to  give  her 
some  education,  and  taught  her  to  read.  She  soon 
made  some  progress  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  the  native 
odd  humour  of  which  we  speak  began  soon  to  show 
itself  On  reading  the  passage,  which  began,  "  Then 
David  rose,"  etc.,  the  child  stopped,  and  looked  up 
knowingly,  to  say,  "  I  ken  wha  that  was,"  and  on  being 
asked  what  she  could  mean,  she  confidently  said, 
"  That's  David  Rowse  the  pleuchman."  And  again, 
reading  the  passage  where  the  words  occur,  "  He  took 
Paul's  girdle,"  the  child  said,  with  much  confidence, 
"  I  ken  what  he  took  that  for,"  and  on  being  asked 
to  explain,  replied  at  once,  "  To  bake 's  bannc  ks  on ;" 
"  girdle  "  being  in  the  north  the  name  for  ihe  iron 
plate  hung  over  the  fire  for  baking  oat  cakes  or 
bannocks. 

To  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land I  am  indebted  for  an  excellent  story  of  quaint 
child  humour,  which  he  had  from  the  lips  of  an  old 
woman  who  related  the  story  of  herself: — ^When  a 
girl  of  eight  years  of  age  she  was  taken  by  her  grand- 
mother to  church.  The  parish  minister  was  not  only 
a  long  preacher,  but,  as  the  custom  was,  delivered  two 
sermons  on  the  Sabbath  day  without  any  interval,  and 
thus  saved  the  parishioners  the  two  journeys  to  church 
Klizabeth  was  sufliciently  wearied  before  the  close  of 
the  firs*^^  discourse  ;  but  when,  after  singing  and  prayer, 
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the  good  miniiter  opened  the  Bible,  read  a  wcond 
SxtMd  prepared  to  give  a  eecond  sermon,  the  young 
Sri' Wng  bXti«^  •»•!  hungry,  lost  all  patience 
?nd  cri^*"  out  to  her  grandmother,  to  the  no  jm^l 
amuwment  of  tho«e  who  were  so  near  as  to  hear  her, 
!?Come  awa,  granny,  and  gang  hame ;  this  i.  a  lang 

"^^Zt  ruS^g' account  of  duld  humour  used  Jo 
be  narrated  by  an  old  Mr.  Campbell  of  Jura,  who  told 
Ses^/ofhisownson.    It  seems  the  boy  was  much 
Ip^Utby '^  ilgence.    In  fact,  the  parents  were  scarce 
SJe  to  reiu     him  anything  he  demanded^    He  wa. 
!n  the  drawing-rocm  on  one  occasion  when  dinner 
^as  announced,  and  on  being  ordered  up  to  the 
lu^^he  insisted  on  going  down  to  <^nner-f  ,*Jj 
company.     His  mother  was  for  refusal,  but  tbj  fM 
ZLT^^  and  kept  saying. "  If  I  dinna  gang.  I "  tdl 
Son  "     Ss  father  then,  for  peace  sake  let  him  go. 
S>  he  went  and  sat  at  table  by  his  mother     When 
he  found  every  one  getting  soup  and  himself  omitted 
'    demanded  soup,  and  repeated.  "  If  I  dmna  get  t 
li  tell  thon."    Well,  soup  was  given,  and  vanous 
oier  things  yielded  to  his  importunities,  to  wluch  he 
Twill  added  the  usual  threat  of  "  telling  thon.      At 
il  wh^  it  came  to  wine,  his  mother  stood  firm,  and 
';Siti::fy  refused,  as  «  a  bad  thing  for  litUe  boys,"  and 
Jo  on     He  then  became  more  vociferous  than  ever 
lut  "  telling  thon ;"  and  as  stiU  he  was  refused,  he 
declared  «  Now,  I  wiU  tell  thon,"  and  at  last  roared  on  , 
S^  &r^W  were  made  ooi  o'  ike  auld  curiavn.  I  " 
ThrRev.   Mr.   Agnew  has  k mdly  sent  me   an 
anecdote  which  suppUes  an  example  of  cleverne^  in  a 
Scottish  boy,  and  which  rivals,  as  h/  observes   tie 
Lrtness  of  the  London  boy.  termed  by  Pun^  the 
«  Street  boy."    It  has  also  a  touch  of  quiet,  sly  Scottisb 
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kwnour.  A'  gentleman,  editor  of  a  Glasgow  paper, 
well  known  as  a  bon-vivant  and  epicure,  and  by  no 
meant  a  popular  character,  was  returning  one  day  from 
his  office,  and  met  near  his  own  house  a  boy  carr}ing 
a  splendid  salmon.  The  gentleman  looked  at  it  with 
longing  eyes,  and  addressed  the  boy — "  Where  are 
you  ta^ng  that  salmon,  my  boy  1 "     Boy — "  Do  you 

ken  gin  ae  Mr. (giving  the  gentleman's  name) 

lives    hereabout  1 "      Mr. "  Yes,   oh    yes  ;    his 

house  is  here  just  by."  Boy  (looking  sly)—-"  Weel, 
it's  no  for  him."  Of  this  same  Scottish  boy  cleverness, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Lure  of  Marykirk  kindly  supplies  a 
capital  specimen,  in  an  instance  which  occurred  at 
what  is  called  the  market,  at  Fettercaim,  where  there 
is  always  a  hiring  of  servants.  A  boy  was  asked  by 
a  farmer  if  he  wished  to  be  engaged  "  Ou  ay,"  Bai<l 
the  youth.  "  Wha  was  your  last  maister  1 "  was  the 
next  question.     "  Oh,  yonder  him,"  said  the  boy;  and 

l^en  agreeing  to  wait  where  he  was  standing  with 
some  other  servants  till  the  inquirer  should  return 
from  examination  of  the  boy's  late  employer.  The 
farmer  returned  and  accosted  the  boy,  "  Weel,  lathic, 
I've  been  speerin'  about  ye,  an'  I'ra  ^-^e  tak  ye."  "Ou 
ay,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "an'  i Ve  been  speerin' 
about  ye  toe,  an'  I'm  nae  gaen." 

We  could  not  have  had  a  better  specimen  of  the  cool 
self-sufficiency  of  these  young  domestics  of  the  Scottisli 
type  than  the  following : — I  heard  of  a  boy  making  a 
very  cool  and  determined  exit  from  the  house  into 
which  he  had  very  lately  been  introduced.  Ho  had 
been  told  that  he  sliould  be  dismissed  if  he  broi.  -^  any 
of  the  china  that  was  under  his  charge.  On  the 
morning  of  a  great  dinnor-party  he  was  entrusted 
(rather  rashly)  witli  a  great  load  of  plates,  which  he 

was  to  carry  up-stairs  from  tlie  kitcln^n  to  the  dining- 
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room,  and  which  were  piled  up,  and  retted  upon  hia  two 
hands.  In  going  up-stain  hii  foot  slipped,  and  the 
plates  were  broken  to  atoms.  He  at  once  went  up  to 
the  drawing-room,  \\xi  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and 
shouted :  **  The  plates  are  a'  smashed,  and  I'm 
awa." 

A  facetious  and  acute  friend,  who  rather  leans  to 
the  Sydney  Smith  view  of  Scottish  wit,  declares  that 
all  our  humorous  stories  ore  about  lairds,  and  lairds 
that  are  drunk.  Of  such  stories  there  are  certainly 
not  a  few.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best  belong- 
ing to  my  part  of  the  country,  and  to  many  persons 
I  should  perhaps  ap  ^se  for  introducing  H  at  all. 
The  story  has  beeu  cold  of  various  parties  and 
localities,  but  no  doubt  the  genuine  laird  was  a  laird 
of  Balnamoon  (pronounced  in  the  country  Bonny* 
moon),  and  that  the  locality  was  a  wild  tract  of  land, 
not  far  from  his  place,  called  Munnnimon  Moor. 
Balnamoon  had  been  dining  out  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where,  by  mistake,  they  had  put  down  to  him  after 
dinner  cherry  brandy,  instead  of  port  wine,  hia  usual 
beverage.  The  rich  flavour  and  strength  so  pleased 
hira  that,  having  tasted  it,  he  would  have  nothing 
else.  On  rising  from  table,  therefore,  the  laird  would 
be  more  afl"ected  by  his  tlrink  than  if  he  had  taken 
his  ordinary  allowance  of  port.  His  servant  Harry 
or  Hairy  was  to  drive  him  home  in  a  gig,  or  whisky 
as  it  was  cal>d,  the  usual  open  carriage  of  the  time. 
On  crossing  the  moor,  however,  whether  from  greater 
exposure  to  the  blast,  or  from  the  laird's  unsteadiness 
of  head,  his  hat  and  wig  came  off  and  fell  upon  the 
ground.  Horry  got  out  to  pick  them  up  and  restore 
them  to  his  master.  The  laird  was  satisfied  with  the 
hat,  but  demurred  at  the  wig,  "It's  no  my  wig, 
Hairy,  lad ;   it's  no  my  wig,"  and  rei  -jed  to  have 
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ftnything  to  do  with  it.  Hairy  lost  his  patience,  and, 
anxious  to  get  home,  remonstrated  with  his  master, 
"  Ye'd  better  tak  it,  sir,  for  there's  nae  waile*  o'  wigs 
on  Munrimmon  Moor."  The  humour  of  the  argument 
is  exquisite,  plotting  to  the  laird  in  his  unreasonable 
objection  the  sly  insinuation  that  in  such  a  locality, 
if  he  did  not  take  this  wig,  he  was  not  likely  to  find 
another.  Then,  what  a  rich  expression,  "waile  o' 
wigs."  In  English  what  is  it?  "A  choice  of  per- 
ukes ; "  which  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  "  waile  o' 
wigs."  I  ought  to  mention  also  an  amusing  sequel 
to  the  story,  viz.  in  what  happened  after  the  affair  of 
the  wig  had  been  settled,  and  the  laird  had  consented 
to  return  home.  When  the  whisky  drove  up  to  the 
door.  Hairy,  sitting  in  front,  told  the  servant  who 
came  "to  tak  out  the  laird."  No  laird  was  to  be 
seen ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  fallen  out  on  the 
moor  without  Hairy  observing  it.  Of  course,  they 
went  back,  and,  picking  him  up,  brought  him  safe 
home.  A  neighbouring  laird  having  called  a  few 
days  after,  aud  having  referred  to  the  accident, 
Balnamoon  quietly  added,  "Indeed,  I  maun  hae  a 
lume  t  thatll  haud  in." 

The  laird  of  Balnamoon  was  a  truly  eccentric 
character.  He  joined  with  his  drinking  propensities 
a  great  zeal  for  the  Episcopal  church,  the  service  of 
which  he  read  to  his  own  family  with  much  solemnity 
and  earnestness  of  manner.  Two  gentlemen,  one  of 
them  a  stranger  to  the  country,  having  called  pretty 
early  one  Sunday  morning,  Balnamoon  invited  them 
to  dinner,  and  as  they  accepted  the  invitation,  they 
remained  and  joined  in  the  forenoon  devotional  exer- 
cises conducted  by  Balnamoon  himself.  The  stranger 
was  much  impressed  with  the  laird's  performance  of 
•  Choice.  t  A  veeseL 
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the  service,  aud  during  a  walk  which  they  took  before 
dinner,  mentioned  to  his  friend  how  highly  he  es- 
teemed the  religious  deportment  of  their  host  The 
gentleman  said  nothing,  but  smiled  to  himself  at  the 
scene  which  he  anticipated  was  to  follow.  After 
dinner,  Balnam-' . '^  set  himself,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  old  !  ospitablrt  ir^ottish  hosts,  to  make  his 
guests  as  dj  ..nk  as  possiVi'  ■.  The  result  was,  that  the 
party  spent  tl;e  eveninj.-  in  a  riotous  debauch,  and 
were  carried  lo  i:cd  by  the  servants  at  a  late  hour. 
Next  day,  when  they  had  taken  leave  and  left  the 
bouse,  the  gentleman  who  had  introduced  his  friend 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  their  entertainer — 
"  Why,  really,"  he  replied,  with  evident  astonishment, 
"  sic  a  speat  o'  praying,  and  sic  a  speat  o'  drinking,  I 
never  knew  in  the  whole  course  o'  my  life." 

Lady  Dalhousie,  mother,  I  mean,  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  used  to  tell  a  cha- 
racteristic anecdote  of  her  day.  But  here,  on  mention 
of  the  name  Christian,  Countess  of  Dalhousie,  may  I 
pause  a  moment  to  recall  the  memory  of  one  who  was 
a  very  remarkable  person.  She  was  for  many  years, 
to  me  and  mine,  a  sincere,  and  true  and  valuable 
friend.  By  an  awful  dispensation  of  God's  providence 
her  death  happened  instantaneously  under  ray  roof  in 
1839.  Lady  Dalhousie  was  eminently  distinguished 
for  a  fund  of  the  most  varied  knowledge,  for  a  clear 
and  powerful  judgment,  for  acute  observation,  a  kind 
heart,  a  brilliant  wit.  Her  story  was  thus: — i* 
Scottish  judge,  somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  the 
Laird  of  Balnamoon,  had  dined  at  Coalstoun  with  her 
father  Charles  Brown,  an  advocate,  and  son  of  George 
Brown,  who  sat  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  judge  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Coalstoun.  The  party  had  been 
convivial,  as  we  know  parties  of  the  highest  legal 
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characters  often  were  in  those  days.  When  breaking 
up  and  going  to  the  draA*ing-room,  one  of  them,  not 
seeing  his  way  very  clearly,  stepped  out  of  the  dining- 
room  window,  which  was  open  to  the  summer  air. 
The  ground  at  Coalstoun  sloping  off  from  the  house 
behind,  the  worthy  judge  got  a  great  fall,  and  rolled 
down  the  bank.  He  contrived,  however,  as  tipsy 
men  generally  do,  to  regain  his  legs,  and  was  able  to 
reach  the  drawing-room.  The  first  remark  he  made 
was  an  innocent  remonstrance  with  his  friend  the 
host,  "  Od,  Charlie  Brown,  what  gars  ye  hae  sic  lang 
steps  to  your  front  door  ? " 

On  Deeside,  where  many  original  stories  had  their 
origin,  I  recollect  hearing  several  of  an  excellent  and 
worthy,  but  very  simple-minded  man,  the  Laird  of 
Craigmyle.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  beautiful  and 
clever  Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  was  scouring  through 
the  country,  intent  'ipon  some  of  those  electioneering 
schemes  which  often  occupied  her  fertile  imagination 
and  active  energies,  she  came  to  call  at  Craigmyle, 
and  having  heard  that  the  laird  was  making  bricks 
on  the  property,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new 
garden  wall,  v.  1  th  her  usual  tact  she  opened  the  sub- 
ject, and  kindly  asked,  "  Well,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  how 
do  your  bricks  come  ont "  Good  Craigmyle's  thou:;hts 
were  much  occupied  with  a  new  leather  portion  of  his 
dress,  which  had  been  lately  constructed,  so,  looking 
down  on  his  nether  garments,  he  said  in  pure  Aber- 
deen dialect,  "Muckle  obleeged  to  yer  Grace,  the 
breeks  war  sum  ticht  at  first,  but  they  are  deeing 
weel  eneuch  noo," 

The  last  Laird  of  Macnab,  before  the  clan  finally 
broke  up  and  emigrated  to  Canada,  was  a  well-known 
character  in  the  country,  and  being  poor,  used  to  ride 
about  on  a  most  wretched  horse,  which  gave  occasion 
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to  many  jibes  at  his  expense.  The  laird  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  riding  up  from  the  country  to  attend 
the  Musselburgh  races.  A  young  wit,  by  way  of 
pla}ing  him  off  on  the  race-course,  asked  him,  in  a 
contemptuous  tone,  "  Is  that  the  same  horse  you  had 
last  year,  laird  % "  "  Na,"  said  the  laird,  brandishing 
his  whip  in  the  interrogator's  face  in  so  emphatic  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  further  questioning,  "  na ;  but 
it's  the  same  whup."  In  those  days,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, people  were  not  nice  in  expressions  of  their 
disUke  of  persons  and  measures.  If  there  be  not 
more  charity  in  society  than  of  old,  there  is  certainly 
more  courtesy.  I  have,  from  a  friend,  an  anecdote 
illustrative  of  this  remark,  in  regard  to  feelings 
exercised  towards  an  unpopular  laird.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  BanflF,  in  Forfarshire,  the  seat  of  a  very 
ancient  branch  of  the  Ramsays,  lived  a  proprietor 
who  bore  the  appellation  of  Corb,  from  the  name  of 
his  estate.  This  family  has  passed  away,  and  its 
property  merged  in  Banff,  The  laird  was  intensely 
disliked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sir  George  Eamsay 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  universally  popular  and  re- 
spected. On  one  occasion,  Sir  George,  in  passing  a 
morass  •  Ms  own  neighbourhood,  had  missed  the  road 
and  f;i  .  to  a  bog  to  an  alarming  depth.     To  his 

great  rt.  .  j  saw  a  passenger  coming  along  the  path, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance.  He  called  loudly  for 
his  help,  but  the  man  took  no  notice.  Poor  Sir 
George  felt  himself  sinking,  and  redoubled  his  cries 
for  assistance ;  all  at  once  the  passenger  rushed  for- 
ward, carefully  extricated  him  from  his  perilous  posi- 
tion, and  politely  apologised  for  his  first  neglect  of  his 
appeal,  adding,  as  his  reason,  "  Indeed,  Sir  George,  I 
thought  it  was  Corb !"  evidently  meaning  that  had  it 
been  C!orb,  he  must  have  taken  his  chance  for  him. 
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In  Lauarkshire  there  lived  a  sma'  sma'  laird  namrtd 
Hamilton,  who  was  noted  for  hia  eccentricity.  On 
one  occasion,  a  neighbour  waited  on  him,  and  requested 
his  name  as  an  accommodation  to  a  "  bit  bill "  fo? 
twenty  pounds  at  throe  months'  date,  which  led  to 
the  following  characteristic  and  truly  Scottish  colloquy: 
— "Na,  na,  I  canna  do  that."  "What  for  no,  laird  1 
ye  hae  dune  the  same  thing  for  ithers."  "  Ay,  ay, 
Tanunas,  but  there's  wheels  within  wheels  ye  ken 
naething  about ;  I  canna  do't"  "  It's  a  sma'  aflFair  to 
refuse  me,  laird."  "  Weel,  ye  see,  Tammas,  if  I  was  to 
pit  my  name  till't,  ye  wad  get  the  siller  fraa  the  bank, 
and  when  the  time  came  round,  ye  wadua  be  ready, 
and  I  wad  hae  to  p  i^  •  sae  f  ,a  you  and  me  wad 
quarrel ;  sae  we  may  jUu  ■  weel  quarrel  the  noo,  as 
lang's  the  siller's  in  ma  pouch."  On  one  occasion, 
Hamilton  having  business  with  the  late  Duke  of 
Hamilton  at  Hamilton  Palace,  the  Duke  politely 
asked  him  to  lunch.  A  liveried  servant  waited  upon 
them,  and  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the 
Duke  and  his  guest.  At  last  our  eccentric  friend  lost 
patience,  and  looking  at  the  servant,  addressed  him 
thus,  "  What  the  deil  for  are  ye  dance,  dancing,  about 
the  room  that  gait  1  can  ye  no  draw  in  your  chair 
and  sit  t'own  1  I'm  sure  there's  plenty  on  the  table  for 
th/ree." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  Laird,  now 
become  a  Reminiscence,  who  adhered  pertinaciously 
to  old  Scottish  usages,  and  to  the  old  Scottish  dialect, 
I  cannot,  I  am  sure,  adduce  a  better  specimen  than 
Mr.  Fergusson  of  Pitfour,  ^^o  whose  servant  I  have 
already  referred.  He  was  always  called  Pitfour,  from 
the  name  of  his  property  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  must 
have  died  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  for  many  years 
M.P  for  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  I  have  reason  to 
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believe  that  he  made  the  enlightened  parliamentary  de- 
claration which  has  been  given  to  others:  He  said 
"he  bad  often  heard  speeches  in  the  House,  which 
had  changed  h\s  opinion,  but  none  that  had  ever 
changed  his  vcte."  I  recollect  hearing  of  his  dining 
in  London  sixty  years  ago,  at  the  house  of  a  Scottish 
friend,  where  there  wag  a  swell  party,  and  Pitfour 
was  introduced  as  a  great  northern  proprietor,  and 
county  M.P.  A  fashionable  lady  patronised  him 
graciously,  and  took  great  charge  of  him,  and  asked 
him  about  his  estates.  Pitfour  was  very  dry  and 
sparing  in  his  communications,  as  for  example,  "  What 
does  your  home  farm  chiefly  produce,  Mr.  I'ergudson  1 " 
Ansvrer,  "  Girss."  "  I  beg  your  pardrii,  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  what  does  your  home  farm  produce  1 "  All  she 
could  extract  was,  "  Girss." 

Of  another  laird,  whom  I  heard  often  spoken  of  in 
old  times,  an  anecdote  was  told  strongly  Scottish. 
Our  friend  had  much  difficulty  (as  many  worthy 
lairds  have  had)  in  meeting  the  claims  of  those  two 
woeful  periods  of  the  year  called  with  us  in  Scotland 
the  "tarmes."  He  had  been  employing  for  some 
time  as  workman  a  stranger  from  the  south  on  soma 
house  repairs,  of  the  not  u..jomraon  name  in  England 
of  Christmas.  His  servant  early  one  morning  called 
out  at  the  laird's  door  in  great  excitement  that 
"  Christmas  had  run  away,  and  nobody  knew  where 
he  had  gone."  He  coolly  turned  in  his  bed  with  the 
ejaculation,  "  I  only  wish  he  had  taken  Whitsunday 
and  Martinmas  along  with  him."  I  do  not  know  a 
better  illustration  of  quiet,  shrewd,  and  acute  Scottish 
humour  than  the  following  little  story,  which  an 
esteemed  correspondent  mentions  having  heard  from 
his  father  when  a  boy,  relating  to  a  former  Duke  of 
Athole,  who  had  no  family  of  his  aum,  and  whom  he 
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mentiouB  as  having  remembered  very  well : — He  met, 
one  morning,  one  of  his  cottars  or  gardeners,  whose 
wife  he  knew  to  be  in  the  hopeful  way.  Asking  him 
•'  how  Marget  was  the  day,"  the  man  replied  that  she 
had  that  morning  given  him  twins.  Upon  which  the 
Duke  said,—"  Weel,  Donald ;  ye  ken  the  Almighty 
never  sends  bairns  without  the  meat."  "  That  may 
be,  your  Grace,"  said  Donald ;  "  but  whiles  I  think 
that  Providence  maks  a  mistak  in  thae  matters,  and 
Bends  the  bairns  to  ae  hoose  and  the  meat  to 
anither !  "  The  Duke  took  the  hint,  and  sent  him  a 
cow  with  calf  the  following  morning. 

I  have  heard  of  an  amusing  scene  between  a  laird, 
noted  for  his  meanness,  and  a  wandering  sort  of  Edie 
Ochiltree,  a  well-known  itinerant  who  lived  by  his 
wits  and  what  he  could  pick  up  in  his  rounds  amongst 
the  houses  through  the  country.     The  laird,  having 
seen  the  beggar  sit  down  near  his  gate  to  examine 
the  contents  of  his  pock  or  wallet,  conjectured  that 
he  had  come  from  his  house,  and  so  drew  near  to  see 
what  he  had  carried  off.     As  the  laird  was  keenly 
investigating  the  mendicant's  spoils,  his  quick  eye 
detected  some  bones  on  which  there  remained  more 
meat  than  should  have  been  allowed  to  leave  his 
kitchen.     Accordingly  he  pounced  upon  the  bones, 
declaring  he  had  been  robbed,  and  insisted  on  the 
beggar  returning  to  the  house  and  giving  back  the 
spoil.     He  was,  however,  prepared  for  the  attack, 
and  sturdily  defended  his  property,  boldly  asserting, 
"  Na,  na,  laird,  thae  are  no  Tod-brae  banes ;  th.^-y  aro 
Inch-byre  banes,  and  nane  o'  your  honour's  " — mean- 
ing that  he  had  received  these  bones  at  the  house  of 
a  neighbour  of  a  more  liberal  character.    The  beggar's 
professional  discrimination  between  the  merits  of  the 
bones  of  the  two  mansions,  and  his  pertinacious  dr- 
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fence  of  his  own  property,  would  have  been  most 
amusing  to  a  bystander. 

I  have,  however,  a  reverse  story,  in  which  the 
beggar  is  quietly  silenced  by  the  proprietor.  A  noble 
lord,  some  generations  back,  well  knoMm  for  his  frugal 
habite,  had  just  picked  up  a  small  copper  coin  in  his 
own  avenue,  and  had  been  observed  by  one  of  the 
itinerating  mendicant  race,  who,  grudging  the  transfer 
of  the  piece  into  the  peer's  pocket,  exclaimed,  "0, 
gie't  to  me,  my  lord;"  to  which  the  quiet  answer 
was,  "  Na,  na ;  fin*  a  fardin'  for  yersell,  puir  body." 

There  are  idways  pointed  anecdotes  against  houses 
wanting  in  a  liberal  and  hospitable  expenditure  in 
Scotland.  Tims,  we  have  heard  of  a  master  leaving 
such  a  mansion,  and  taxing  his  servant  with  being 
drunk,  which  he  had  too  often  been  after  other 
country  visits.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charge,  for  he  had  not  the  opportunity 
to  transgress.  So,  when  his  master  asserted, "  Jemmy, 
you  are  drunk!"  Jemmy  very  quietly  answered, 
"  Indeed,  sir,  I  wish  I  wur."  At  another  mansion, 
notorious  for  scanty  fare,  a  gentleman  was  inquirin<» 
of  the  gardener  about  a  dog  which  some  time  ago  he 
had  given  to  the  laird.  The  gardener  showed  him  a 
lank  greyhound,  on  which  the  gentleman  said,  "  No, 
no  J  the  dog  I  gave  your  master  was  a  mastiff,  not  a 
greyhound ; "  to  which  the  gardener  quietly  answered, 
"  Indeed,  ony  dog  micht  sune  become  a  greyhound  by 
stopping  here." 

From  a  friend  and  relative,  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  I  used  to  hear  many 
characteristic  stories.  He  had  a  curious  vein  of  this 
sort  of  humour  in  himself,  besides  what  he  brought 
out  from  others.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  a  mor- 
tal antipathy  to  the  whole  Frencli  nation,  whom  he 
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iquently  ftbtued  ia  no  measiired  terms.     At  tha 
iine  time  he  had  great  relibh  of  a  glass  of  claret, 
'hich  he  considered  the  prince  of  all  social  beverages. 
So  he  usually  finished  off  his  antigallican  tirades, 
with  the  reservation,  "  But  the  bodies  brew  the  bra\ 
drink."     He  lived  amongst  his  own  people,  and  knew 
well  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  a  race  gone  by. 
He  had  many  stories  connected  with  the  pastoral 
relation  between  minister  and  people,  and  all  such 
stories  are  curious,  not  merely  for  their  amusement, 
but  from   the   illustration   they  afford   us   of  that 
peculiar  Scottish  humour  which  we  are  now  describ- 
ing.    He  had  himself,  when  a  very  young  boy,  before 
he  came  up  to  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  been  at 
the  parochial  school  where  he  resided,  and  which, 
like  many  others,  at  that  period,  had  a  considerable 
reputation  for  the  rJcill  and  scholarship  of  the  ma-.ter. 
He  used  to  def  iiribe  school  scenes  rather  different,  I 
suspect,  from  school  scenes  in  our  day.     One  boy, 
on  coming  late,  explained  that  the  cause  had  been  a 
regular  pitched  battle  between  his  parents,  with  the 
details  of  which  he  amused  his  school-fellows ;   and 
he  described  the  battle  in  vivid  and  Scottish  Homeric 
terms :    "  And  eh,  as  they  faucht,  and  they  faucht," 
adding,  however,  with  much  complacency,  "  but  my 
minnie  dang,  she  did  tho'." 

There  was  a  style  of  r  mversation  and  quaint  modes 
of  expression  between  ministers  and  their  people  at 
tliat  time,  which,  I  suppose,  would  seem  strange  to 
the  present  gene  ion;  as,  for  example,  I  recollect  a 
conversation  between  this  relative  and  one  of  his 
parishioners  of  this  descriptioiL — It  had  been  a  very 
wet  and  unpromising  autumn.  The  minister  met  a 
certain  Janet  of  his  flock,  and  accosted  her  very 
kindly.     He  remarked,  "  Bad  prospect  for  the  hur'ol 
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(haiTMt),  Janet,  thia  wet"  Janet — "  Indeed,  rir,  I're 
geen  as  muckle  as  that  there'll  be  nae  har'st  the  year." 
Minister — "  Na,  Janet,  deil  as  macUe  as  that 't  ever 
you  saw." 

As  I  have  said,  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  EstAh- 
lished  Church,  and  had  many  stories  about  ministers 
and  people,  arising  out  of  his  own  pastoral  experience, 
or  the  experience  of  friends  and  neighbours.  He  was 
much  delighted  with  the  not  very  refined  rebuke 
which  one  of  his  own  farmers  had  given  to  a  young 
minister  who  had  for  some  Sundays  occupied  his 
pulpit.  The  young  man  had  dined  with  the  farmei 
in  the  afternoon  when  services  were  over,  and  his 
appetite  was  so  sharp,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
apologise  to  his  host  for  eating  so  substantial  a  dinner. 
— "You  see,"  he  said,  "I  am  always  very  hungry 
after  preaching."  The  old  gentleman,  not  much 
admiring  the  youth's  pulpit  ministrations,  having 
heard  this  apology  two  or  three  times,  at  last  replied 
sarcastically,  "  Indeed,  sir,  I'm  no  surprised  at  it,  con- 
sidering the  trash  that  comes  aff  your  stamach  in  the 
morning." 

What  I  wish  to  keep  in  view  is,  to  distinguish 
anecdotes  which  are  amusing  on  account  merely  of 
the  expressions  ised,  from  those  which  have  real  wit 
and  humour  caifibined,  with  the  purely  Scottish  vehicle 
in  which  they  are  conveyed. 

Of  this  class  I  could  not  have  a  better  specimen  to 
commence  with  than  the  defence  of  the  liturgy  of  his 
church,  by  John  Skinner  of  Langside, '  T  whom  pre- 
vious mention  has  been  made.    It  is  wi  .y  and  clever. 

Being  present  at  a  party  (I  think  at  i^ord  Forbes's), 
where  were  also  several  ministers  of  the  Establish- 
ment, the  conversation  over  their  wine  turned,  among 
other  things,  on  the  Prayer  Book.     SMtJier  took  no 
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part  in  it,  till  one  miniiter  remarked  to  him,  "  The 
great  fant  I  hae  to  your  prayer-hook  i«  that  ye  me 
the  Lord's  Prayer  aae  aften, — ^ye  juist  mak  a  disheloat 
o't"  Skinner's  rejoinder  was,  "  Verra  trae  I  Ay, 
man,  we  mak  a  duhclout  o't,  an'  we  wring't,  an'  we 
wring't,  an'  we  wring't,  an'  the  hree  *  o't  washes  a'  tha 
lave  o'  our  prayers." 

No  one,  I  think,  could  deny  the  wit  of  the  two  foU 
lowing  rejoinders. 

A  ruling  elder  of  a  country  parish  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  was  well  known  in  the  district  as  a  shrewd 
and  ready-witted  man.  He  received  many  a  visit  from 
persons  who  liked  a  hanter,  or  to  hear  a  good  joke. 
Three  young  students  gave  him  a  call  in  order  to  have 
a  little  amusement  at  the  elder's  expense.  On  ap- 
proaching him,  one  of  them  saluted  him,  "  Well, 
Father  Abraham,  how  are  you  to-day  1 "  **  You  are 
w/ong,"  said  the  other,  "this  is  old  Father  Isaac." 
"  Tuts,"  said  the  third,  "  you  are  both  mistaken ;  this 
h  old  Father  Jacob."  David  looked  at  the  young  men, 
and  in  his  own  way  replied,  "  I  am  neither  old  Father 
Abraham,  nor  old  Father  Isaac,  nor  old  Father  Jacob ; 
but  I  am  Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  seeking  his  father's 
asses,  and  lo !  I've  found  three  o'  them." 

For  many  years  the  Baptist  community  of  Dun- 
fermline was  presided  over  by  brothers  David  Dewar 
and  James  Inglis,  the  latter  of  whom  has  just  re- 
cently gone  to  his  reward.  Brother  David  was  a 
plain,  honest,  straightforward  man,  who  never  hesi- 
tated to  express  his  convictions,  however  unpalatable 
they  might  be  to  others.  Being  elected  a  member  of 
the  Prison  Board,  he  was  called  upon  to  give  his  vote 
in  the  choice  of  a  chaplain  from  the  licentiates  of  the 
Established  Kirk.     The  party  who  had  gained  the  cod- 
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6deno«  of  the  Board  had  proved  rather  an  indifferent 
preacher  in  a  charge  to  which  he  had  preriooily  been 
appointed ;  and  on  Darid  being  asked  to  signify  his 
assent  to  the  choice  of  the  Board,  he  said,  "  Weel,  IVe 
no  objections  to  the  man,  for  I  understand  he  has 
prea  aed  a  kirk  tOx.  jn  (empty)  already,  and  if  he  be  as 
successful  in  the  jail,  he'll  maybe  preach  it  vawcant 
as  weel." 

From  Mr.  Inglis,  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session,  I 
have  the  following  Scottish  rejoinder : — 

"  I  recollect  my  father  relating  a  conversation  be< 
tween  a  Perthshire  laird  and  one  of  his  tenants.  The 
laird's  eldest  son  was  rather  a  simpleton.  Laird  says, 
'  I  am  going  to  send  the  young  laird  abroad.'  '  What 
fori'  asks  the  tenant ;  answered,  'To  see  the  world ; ' 
tenant  replies, '  But,  lord-sake,  laird,  will  no  the  world 
see  him 9'" 

An  admirably  humorous  reply  is  recorded  of  a 
Scotch  officer,  well  known  and  esteemed  in  his  day  for 
mirth  and  humour.  Captain  Innes  of  the  Guards 
(-sually  called  Jock  Innes  by  his  contemporaries)  was 
with  others  getting  ready  for  Flushing  or  some  of 
those  expeditions  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  war. 
His  commanding  officer  (Lord  Huntly,  my  correspond- 
ent thinks)  remonstrated  about  the  badness  of  his 
hat,  and  recommended  a  new  one — "  Na,  na !  bide  a 
wee,"  said  Jock;  "where  we're  gain'  faith  there'll 
soon  be  mair  hats  nor  heads." 

I  recollect  being  much  amused  with  a  Scottish  refer- 
ence of  this  kind  in  the  heart  of  London.  Many  years 
ago  a  Scotch  party  had  dined  at  Simpson's  famous 
beef-steak  house  in  the  Strand.  On  coming  away 
some  of  the  party  could  not  find  their  hats,  and  my 
uncle  was  jocularly  asking  the  waiter,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  a  P*    ide  man,  "  Whar  are  our  bonnets,  Jeems  ?" 
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To  which  hd  replied,  "  Deed,  I  mind  the  day  when 
I  had  neither  hat  nor  bonnet." 

There  is  an  odd  and  original  way  of  putting  a  nutter 
loraetimes  in  Scotcli  people,  which  is  irresistibly  comic, 
although  by  the  persons  nothing  comic  is  intended ; 
as  for  example,  whon  in  178G  Edinburgh  was  illumi- 
nated on  account  of  the  recovery  of  George  III,  from 
severe  illness.  In  a  house  where  great  preparation 
was  going  on  for  the  occasion,  by  getting  the  candles 
fixed  in  tin  sconces,  an  old  nurse  of  the  lamily,  looking 
on,  exclaimed,  "  Ay,  it's  a  braw  time  for  the  cannel- 
makers  when  the  king  is  sick,  honest  nan  ! " 

Scottish  fanners  of  the  old  school  were  a  shrewd 
and  humorous  race,  sometimes  not  indisposed  to  look 
with  a  little  jealousy  upon  their  younger  brethren, 
who,  on  their  part,  perhaps,  showed  their  contempt  'or 
the  old-fashioned  ways.  I  take  the  following  example 
from  the  columns  of  the  Peterhead  Sentinel,  just  as  it 
appeared — June  14,  1861 : — 

"  An  Anecdote  for  Dean  Ramsay. — ^The  follow- 
ing characteristic  and  amusing  anecdote  was  communi- 
cated to  us  the  other  day  by  a  gentleman  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  party  to  the  conversation  detailed  below. 
This  gentleman  was  passing  along  a  road  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Peterhead  one  day  this  week.  Two 
different  farms  skirt  the  separate  sides  of  the  turnpike, 
one  of  which  is  rented  by  a  farmer  who  cultivates 
his  land  according  to  the  most  advanced  system  of 
agriculture,  and  the  other  of  which  is  farmed  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Our  informant  met  the 
latter  worthy  at  the  side  of  the  turnpike  opposite  his 
neighbour's  farm,  and  seeing  a  fine  crop  of  wheat 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  [and  really  was]  very  tliin 
and  poor  land,  asked,  '  ^^^len  was  that  wheat  sown?' 
'  0  I  dinna  ken,'  replied  the  gentleman  of  the  old 
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•chool,  with  a  lort  of  half-indifferonee,  balf-contempt.. 
*  Bat  isn't  it  itnnge  that  luch  •  fine  crop  should  b« 
ruared  on  luch  bad  land  1'  aaked  our  informMit.  '  O, 
na — nae  at  a' — decvil  thank  it ;  a  gravesteen  wad  gie 
gaid  bree  *  gin  ye  gied  it  plenty  o'  butter  I' " 

Bat  perhaps  the  best  anecdote  illustrative  of  tho 
keen  shrewdness  of  the  Scottish  farmer  is  related  by 
Mr.  Boyd  t  in  one  of  his  charming  series  of  papers, 
reprinted  from  Fraser't  Magazine.  "  A  friend  of  mine, 
a  country  parson,  on  first  going  to  his  parish,  resolved 
to  farm  his  glebe  for  himself  A  neighbouring  farmer 
kindly  offered  the  parson  to  plough  one  of  his  fields. 
The  farmer  said  that  he  would  send  his  man  John 
with  a  plough  and  a  pair  of  horses  on  a  certain  day 
'  If  ye're  goin'  about,'  said  the  farmer  to  the  clergyman, 
'  John  wUl  be  unco  weel  pleased  if  you  speak  to  him, 
and  say  it's  a  fine  day,  or  the  like  o'  that ;  but  dinna,' 
said  the  farmer,  with  much  solemnity,  'dinna  say 
onything  to  him  about  ploughin'  and  sawin' ;  for  John,' 
he  added,  '  is  a  stupid  body,  but  he  has  been  ploughin 
and  sawin'  a'  his  life,  and  he'll  see  in  a  minute  that 
ye  ken  naething  aboot  ploughin'  and  sawin'.  And 
then,'  said  the  sagacious  old  fanner,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, '  if  he  comes  to  think  that  ye  ken  naething  aboot 
ploughin'  and  sawin',  he'll  think  that  ye  ken  naething 
aboot  onything ! '" 

The  following  is  rather  an  original  commentary*,  by 
a  layman,  upon  clerical  incomes: — A  relative  of  mine 
going  to  church  with  a  Forfarshire  farmer,  one  of  the 
old  school,  asked  him  the  amount  of  the  minister's 
stipend.  He  said,  "  Od,  it's  a  gude  ane — the  maist 
part  of  £300  a  year."  "  Well,"  said  my  relative,  "many 
of  these  Scotch  ministers  are  but  poorly  off."  "  They '  ve 
•  Broth.  t  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd 
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eneuch,  sir,  they've  eneuch ;  if  they'd  mair,  it  would 
want  a'  their  time  to  the  speudia'  o't" 

Scotch  gamekeepers  had  often  much  dry  quiet 
humour.  I  was  much  amused  hy  the  answer  of  one 
of  those  under  the  following  circumstances: — ^An 
Ayrshire  gentleman,  who  was  from  the  first  a  very 
bad  shot,  or  rather  no  shot  at  all,  when  out  on  1st  of 
September,  having  failed,  time  after  time,  in  bringing 
down  a  single  bird,  had  at  last  pointed  out  to  him  by 
his  attendant  bag-carrier  a  large  covey,  thick  and  close 
on  the  stubbles.  "  Noo,  Mr.  Jeems,  let  drive  at  them, 
just  as  they  are!"  Mr.  Jeems  did  let  drive,  as  ad- 
vised, but  not  a  feather  remained  to  testify  the  shot 
All  flew  off,  safe  and  sound — "  Hech,  sir  (remarks  his 
fHend),  but  ye've  made  thae  yins  shift  their  quarters." 

The  two  following  anecdotes  of  rejoinders  from 
Scottish  guidwives,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted,  as 
for  many  other  kind  communications,  to  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Blair  of  Dunblane,  appear  to  me  as  good  examples 
of  the  peculiar  Scottish  pithy  phraseology  which  we 
refer  to,  as  any  that  I  have  met  with. 

An  old  lady  from  whom  the  "Great  Unknown" 
had  derived  many  an  ancient  tale,  was  waited  upon 
one  day  by  the  author  of  "Waverley."  On  his 
endeavouring  to  give  the  authorship  the  go-by,  the 
old  dame  protested,  "D'ye  think,  sir,  I  dinna  ken 
my  ain  groats  in  ither  folk's  kail)"* 

A  conceited  packman  called  at  a  farm-house  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  dispose  of  some  of  his 
wares.  The  goodwife  was  offended  by  his  southern 
accent,  and  Ms  high  talk  about  York,  London,  and 
other  big  places.  "  An'  whaur  come  ye  frae  yersell  1 " 
was  the  question  of  the  guidwife.     "  Ou,  I  am  from 

*  I  beliere  the  lady  waa  Mrs.  Murray  Keith  of  Ravelstou, 
with  whom  Sir  Walter  had  in  early  life  much  intpreonrK. 
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the  Border."  "The  Border — oh  I  I  thocht  that; 
for  we  aye  think  the  sdtfidge  is  the  wakest  bit  o'  the 
wabl" 

The  following  ia  a  good  specimen  of  ready  Scotch 
humorons  reply,  by  a  master  to  his  discontented 
workman,  and  in  which  he  turned  the  tables  upon 
him,  in  his  reference  to  Scripture.     In  a  town  of  one 

of  the  central  counties  a  Mr.  J carried  on,  about 

a  century  ago,  a  very  extensive  busmess  in  the  linen 
manufacture.  Although  strikes  were  then  unknown 
among  the  labouring  classes,  the  spirit  from  which 
these  take  their  rise  has  no  doubt  at  all  times  existed. 

Among  Mr.  J 's  many  workmen,  one  had  given 

him  constant  annoyance  for  years,  from  his  discontented 
and  argumentative  spirit.  Insisting  one  day  on  getr 
ting  something  or  other  which  his  master  thought 
most  unreasonable,  and  refused  to  give  in  to,  he  at 
last  submitted,  ^th  a  bad  grace,  saying,  "  You're  nae 
better  than  Pharaoh,  sir,  forcin'  puir  folk  to  mak' 
bricks  without  straw."  "Well,  Saunders,"  quietly 
rejoined  his  master,  "  if  I'm  nae  better  than  Pharaoh 
in  one  respect,  I'll  be  better  in  another,  for  Fll  no 
hinder  ye  going  to  the  unldemess  whenever  you  choose." 

Persons  who  are  curious  in  Scottish  stories  of  wit 
and  humour  speak  much  of  the  sayings  of  a  certain 
"  Laird  of  Logan,"  who  was  a  well-known  character 
in  the  West  of  Scotland.  This  same  Laird  of  Logan 
was  at  a  meeting  of  the  heritors  of  Cumnock,  where 
a  proposal  was  made  to  erect  a  new  churchyard  wall. 
He  met  the  proposition  with  the  dry  remark,  "  I 
never  big  dykes  till  the  tenants  complain."  Calling 
one  day  for  a  gill  of  whisky  in  a  public-house,  the 
Laird  was  asked  if  he  would  take  any  water  with  the 
spirit  "Na,  na,"  replied  he,  "I  would  rather  ye 
would  tak  the  water  out  o't" 
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The  Uird  sold  a  hone  to  an  Englishman,  saying, 
"  Ton  buy  him  as  you  see  him ;  but  he's  an  honest 
beast."  The  purchaser  took  him  home.  In  a  few 
days  he  stumbled  and  fell,  to  the  damage  of  his  own 
knees  and  his  rider's  head.  On  this  the  angry 
purchaser  remonstrated  with  the  laird,  whose  reply 
was,  "  Well,  sir,  I  told  ye  he  was  an  honest  beast ; 
many  a  time  has  he  threatened  to  come  down  with 
me,  and  I  kenned  he  would  keep  his  word  some  day." 

At  the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion,  the  laird 
had  been  taunted  at  a  meeting  at  Ayr  with  want  of 
loyal  spirit  at  Cumnock,  as  at  that  place  no  volunteer 
corps  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  coming  danger ; 
Cumnock,  it  should  be  recollected,  being  on  a  high 
situation,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  coast. 
"What  sort  of  people  are  you  up  at  Cumnock t" 
said  an  Ayr  gentleman ;  "  you  have  not  a  single  volun- 
teer I "  "  Never  you  heed,"  says  Logan,  very  quietly ; 
"  if  the  French  land  at  Ayr,  there  will  soon  be  plenty 
of  volunteers  up  at  Cumnock." 

A  pendant  to  the  story  of  candid  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  minister,  that  the  people  might  be  weary 
after  his  sermon,  has  been  given  on  the  authority  of 
the  narrator,  a  Fife  gentleman,  ninety  years  of  age 
when  he  told  it.  He  had  been  to  church  at  Elie, 
and  listening  to  a  young  and  perhaps  bombastic 
preacher,  who  happened  to  be  officiating  for  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Milligan,  who  was  in  church.  After  service, 
meeting  the  Doctor  in  the  passage,  he  introduced  the 
young  clergyman,  who,  on  being  asked  by  the  old 
man  how  he  did,  elevated  his  shirt  collar,  and  com- 
plained of  fatigue,  and  being  very  much  '^  tired." 
•"Rred,  did  ye  say,  ray  manl"  said  the  old  satirist, 
who  was  slightly  deaf;  "Lord,  manl  if  you're  halj 
as  tired  as  I  am,  I  pity  ye ! " 
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I  have  been  much  pleased  with  an  offering  firom 
Carluke,  containing  two  very  pithy  anecdotes.  Mr. 
Kankin  very  kindly  writes : — "  Your  '  Reminiscences ' 
are  most  refreshing.  I  am  very  little  of  a  story- 
collector,  but  I  have  recorded  some  of  an  old  school- 
master, who  was  a  story-teller.  As  a  sort  of  payment 
for  the  amusement  I  have  derived  from  your  book, 
I  shall  give  one  or  two." 

He  sends  the  two  following : — 

"  Shortly  after  Mr.  Kay  had  been  inducted  school- 
master of  Carluke  (1790),  the  bederal  called  at  the 
school,  verbally  announcing,  proclamation-ways,  that 
Mrs.  So-and-So's  funeral  would  be  on  Fuirsday.  '  At 
what  hourl'  asked  the  dominie.  'Ou,  ony  time 
atween  ten  and  twa. '  At  two  o'clock  of  the  day 
fixed,  Mr.  Kay — quite  a  stranger  to  the  customs  of 
the  district — arrived  at  the  place,  and  was  astonished 
to  find  a  crowd  of  men  and  lads,  sts  ding  here  and 
there,  some  smoking,  and  all  argUhargling*  as  if  at 
the  end  of  a  fair.  He  was  instantly,  but  mysteriously, 
approached,  and  touched  on  the  arm  by  a  red-faced 
bareheaded  man,  who  seemed  to  be  in  authority,  and 
was  beckoned  to  follow.  On  entering  the  bam,  which 
was  seated  all  round,  he  found  numbers  sitting,  each 
with  the  head  bent  down,  and  each  with  his  hat 
between  his  knees — all  gravity  and  silence.  Anon 
a  voice  was  heard  issuing  from  the  far  end,  and  a 
long  prayer  was  uttered.  They  had  worked  at  this 
— what  was  culled  *a  service' — during  three  previous 
hours,  one  party  succeeding  another,  and  many  taking 
advantage  of  every  service,  which  consisted  of  a  prayer 
by  way  of  grace,  a  glass  of  white  wine  a  glass  of  red 
wine,  a  glass  of  rum,  and  a  prayer  by  way  of  thanks- 
giving.   After  the  long  invocation,  bread  and  wine 
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IMUsed  round.  Silence  prevailed.  Most  partook  oi 
both  rounds  of  wine,  but  when  the  nun  came,  many 
nodded  refusal,  and  by  and  by  the  nodding  seemed 
to  be  universcJ,  and  the  trays  passed  on  so  much  the 
more  quickly.  A  sumphish  weather-beaten  man,  with 
a  large  flat  blue  bonnet  on  his  knee,  who  had  nodded 
unwittingly,  and  was  about  to  lose  the  last  chance  of 
a  glass  of  rum,  raised  his  head,  saying,  amid  the  deep 
silence,  *  Od,  I  daursay  I  vndl  tak  anither  glass,'  and 
in  a  sort  of  vengeful,  yet  apologetic  tone,  added, '  The 
auld  jaud  yince  cheated  me  wi'  a  cauve '  (calf)." 

At  a  farmer's  funeral  in  the  country,  an  undertaker 
was  in  charge  of  the  ceremonial,  and  directing  how  it 
was  to  proceed,  when  he  noticed  a  little  man  giving 
orders,  and,  as  he  thought,  rather  encroaching  upon 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  his  own  office.  He  asked 
him,  "  And  wha  are  ye,  mi'  man,  that  tak  sae  muckle 
on  ye  1 "  "  Oh,  dinna  ye  ken  1 "  said  the  man,  under 
a  strong  sense  of  his  own  importance,  "  I'm  the  corp's 
britherl'* 

Curious  scenes  took  place  at  funerals  where  there 
was,  in  times  gone  by,  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
join  with  such  solemnities  more  attention  to  festal 
entertainment  than  was  becoming.  A  farmer,  at 
the  interment  of  his  second  wife,  exercised  a  liberal 
hospitality  to  his  friends  at  the  inn  near  the  church. 
On  looking  over  the  bill,  the  master  defended  the 
charge  as  moderate.  But  he  reminded  him,  "Ye 
forget,  man,  that  it's  no  ilka  ane  that  brings  a  second 
funeral  to  your  hous«." 

"Dr.  Scott,  minister  of  Carluke  (1770),  was  a  fine 
graceful  kindly  man,  always  stepping  about  in  his 
bag-wig  and  cane  in  hand,  with  a  kind  and  ready 

In  Scotland  the  nnwioa  of  the  clecMaed  person  is  called 
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word  to  every  one.  He  was  officiating  at  a  bridal  in 
his  parish,  where  iuere  was  a  goodly  company,  had 
partaken  of  the  good  cheer,  and  waited  till  the  young 
people  were  fairly  warmed  in  the  dance.  A  dissent- 
ing body  had  sprung  up  in  the  parish,  which  he  tried 
to  think  was  beneath  him  even  to  notice,  when  he 
could  help  it,  yet  never  seemed  to  feel  at  all  keenly 
when  the  dissenters  were  alluded  to.  One  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  this  body  was  at  the  bridal,  and  felt 
it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  call  upon  the  minister 
for  his  reasons  for  sanctioning  by  his  presence  so 
sinful  an  enjoyment.  '  Weel,  minister,  what  think  ye 
o'  this  dancinT  'Why,  John,'  said  the  minister, 
blithely, '  I  think  it  an  excellent  exercise  for  young 
people,  and,  1  dare  say,  so  do  you.'  '  Ah,  sir,  I'm  no 
sure  about  it ,  I  see  nae  authority  for't  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.' *  Umph,  indeed,  John ;  you  cannot  forget 
David.  *  Ah,  sir,  Dauvid  ;  gif  they  were  a*  to  dance 
as  Dauvid  did,  it  would  be  a  different  thing  a'thegither.' 
'Hoot-o-fie,  hoot-o-fie,  John;  would  you  have  the 
young  folk  strip  to  the  sark  V  " 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  eccentric  laird  oi 
Balnamoon,  his  wig,  and  his  "  speats  o'  drinking  and 
praying."  A  story  of  this  laird  is  recorded,  which  1 
do  think  is  well  named,  by  a  coirespondent  who  com- 
municates it,  as  a  "  quintessential  phasis  of  dry  Scotch 
humour,"  and  the  explanation  of  which  would  perhaps 
be  thrown  away  upon  any  one  who  needed  the  explana- 
tion. The  story  is  this: — The  laird  riding  past  a 
high  steep  bank,  stopped  opposite  a  hole  in  it,  and 
said,  "  Hairy,  I  saw  a  brock  gang  in  there."  "  Did 
yel"  said  Hairy;  "wuU  ye  baud  my  horse,  sirl" 
"Certainly,"  said  the  laird,  and  away  rushed  Hairy 
for  a  spade.  After  digging  for  half-an-hour,  he  came 
back,  quite  done,  to  the  laird,  who  had  regarded  hint 
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muaingly.  "I  cann*  find  him,  sir,"  aaid  Hairy. 
"*  'Deed,"  said  the  laird,  very  coolly,  "  I  wad  ha 
wondered  if  ye  had,  for  it's  ten  years  sin'  I  saw  him 
gang  in  there." 

Amongst  many  humorous  colloquies  between  Balna* 
moon  and  his  servant,  the  following  must  have  been 
very  racy  and  very  original  The  laird,  accompanied 
by  Hairy,  after  a  dinner  party,  was  riding  on  his  way 
home,  through  a  ford,  when  he  fell  oflf  into  the  water. 
"Whae's  that  faun  1"  he  inquired.  « 'Deed,"  quoth 
Hairy,  "  I  witna  an  it  be  na  your  honour." 

There  is  a  peculiarity  connected  with  what  we 
have  considered  Scotch  humour.     It  is  more  common 
for  Scotsmen  to  associate  their  own  feelings  with  na- 
tional events  and  national  history  than  for  Englishmen. 
Take  as  illustrations  the  following,  as  being  perhaps 
as  good  as  any: — The  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  a  Scotsman 
who  forgets  not  Scotland  in  his  southern  vicarage, 
and  whom  I  have  named  before  as  having  sent  me 
some  good  reminiscences,  tells  me  that,  at  Inverary, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  he  could  not  help  overhearing 
ihe  conversation  of  some  Lowland  cattle-dealers  in  the 
public  room  in  which  he  was.     The  subject  of  the 
bravery  of  our  navy  being  started,  one  of  the  inte^ 
locutors  expressed  his  surprise  that  Nelson  should 
have  issued  his  signal  at  Trafalgar  in  the   terms, 
"  England  expeds"  etc.     He  was  met  with  the  answer 
(which  seemed  highly  satisfactory  to  the  rest),  "  Ah, 
Nelson  only  said  'expects'  of  the  English;  he  said 
naething  of  Scotland,  for  he  kent  the  Scotch  would  do 

theirs."  .       *       •      i 

I  am  assured  the  following  manifestation  of  national 
feeling  against  the  memory  of  a  Scottish  character 
actually  took  place  within  a  few  years  :— Williamson 
(^e  Duke  of  Bucclcuch's  huntsman)  was  one  afternoon 
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riding  home  from  h'mting  through  Haddington ;  and 
u  he  paued  the  old  Abbey,  he  saw  an  ancient 
woman  looking  through  the  iron  grating  in  front  of 
the  burial-place  of  the  Lauderdale  family,  holding  by 
the  bars,  and  grinning  and  dancing  with  rage.  "  Eh, 
gudewife,"  said  Williamson,  "  what  ails  ye  1"  "  It's 
the  Duke  o'  Lauderdale,"  cried  she.  «  Eh,  if  I  could 
win  at  him,  I  wud  rax  the  banes  o'  him." 

To  this  class  belongs  the  following  complacent 
Scottish  remark  upon  Bannockbum.  A  splenetic 
Englishman  said  to  a  Scottish  countryman,  something 
of  a  waft  that  no  man  of  taste  would  think  of  remain- 
ing any  time  in  such  a  country  as  Scotland.  To 
which  the  canny  Scot  replied,  "  Tastes  differ ;  I'se  tak 
ye  to  a  place  no  far  frae  Stirling,  whaur  thretty 
thousand  o'  your  countrymen  ha'  been  for  five  hunder 
years,  and  they've  nae  thocht  o'  leavin'  yet." 

In  a  similar  spirit,  an  honest  Scotch  farmer,  who 
had  sent  some  sheep  to  compete  at  a  great  English 
agricultural  cattle-show,  and  was  much  disgusted  at 
not  getting  a  t  ^ze,  consoled  himself  for  the  disappoint- 
ment,  by  insinuating  that  the  judges  could  hardly  act 
quite  impartially  by  a  Scottish  competitor,  compla- 
cently remarking,  "It's  aye  been  the  same  since 
Bannockburn." 

Then,  again,  take  the  story  told  in  Lockhart's  Life 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  the  blacksmith  whom  Sir 
Walter  had  formerly  known  as  a  horse-doctor,  and 
whom  he  found  at  a  small  country  town  south  of  the 
Border,  practising  medicine  with  a  reckless  use  of 
"laudamy  and  calomy,"*  apologising  at  the  same 
time  for  the  mischief  he  might  do,  by  the  assurance 
that  it  «  woxdd  he  lang  hefwt  it  made  up  for  Fhddm." 
How  graphically  it  describes  the  interest  felt  by 
*  Latitlaniini  and  calontflL 
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Scotchmen  of  his  rank  in  the  incidents  o^  iheir  national 
history.  A  similar  example  has  been  recorded  in 
connection  with  Baimockbum.  Two  Englishmen 
visited  the  field  of  that  great  battle,  and  a  country 
blacksmith  pointed  out  the  positions  of  the  two  armies, 
the  stone  on  which  was  fixed  the  Bruce's  standard,  etc. 
The  gentlemen,  pleased  with  the  intelligence  of  their 
guide,  on  leaving  pressed  his  acceptance  of  a  crown- 
piece.  "  Na,  na,"  replied  the  Scotsman,  with  much 
pride,  "it  has  cost  ye  eneuch  already."  Such  an 
example  of  self-denial  on  the  pj^rt  of  a  Scottish  cicerone 
is,  we  fear,  now  rather  a  "  reminiscence." 

A  north  country  drover  had,  however,  a  more 
tangible  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  national  ani- 
mosity against  the  Southron,  and  of  which  he  availed 
himself.  Returning  homewards,  after  a  somewhat 
unsuccessful  journey,  and  not  in  very  good  humour 
with  the  Englishers,  when  passing  through  Carlisle  he 
law  a  notice  stuck  up,  oflFering  a  reward  of  £50  for 
any  one  who  would  do  a  piece  of  service  to  the 
community,  by  officiating  as  executioner  of  the  law  on 
a  noted  criminal  then  uii  "  sentence  of  deatli.  See- 
ing a  chance  to  make  up  .  -r  his  bad  market,  and 
comforted  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  unknown 
there,  he  undertook  the  office,  executed  the  condemned, 
and  got  the  fee.  When  moving  off  with  the  money, 
he  was  twitted  at  as  a  "mean  beggarly  Scot,"  doing 
for  money  what  no  Englishman  would.  With  a  grin 
and  quiet  glee,  he  only  replied,  "  I'll  hang  ye  a'  at  the 
price." 

Some  Scotsmen,  no  doubt,  have  a  very  complacent 
feeling  regarding  the  superiority  of  their  countrymen, 
and  make  no  hesitation  in  proclaiming  their  opinion. 
I  have  always  admired  the  quaint  expression  of  such 
belief  in  a  case  which  has  recently  been  reported  to 
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me.  A  young  Englishmjin  had  taken  a  Scottisli 
uliooting-ground,  and  enjoyed  his  mountain  sport  so 
much  as  to  imbibe  a  strong  partiality  for  his  northern 
residence  and  all  its  accompaniments.  At  a  German 
watering-place  he  encountert  1,  next  year,  an  original 
character,  a  Scotsman  of  the  old  school,  very  national, 
and  somewhat  bigoted  m  his  nationality :  he  deter- 
mined to  pass  himself  off  to  him  as  a  genuine  Scottish 
native ;  and,  accordingly,  he  talked  of  Scotland  and 
liaggis,  and  sheep's  head,  and  whisky ;  he  boasted  of 
Bannock. mm,  and  admired  Queen  Mary ;  looked  upon 
Scott  and  Bums  as  superior  to  all  English  writers; 
and  staggered,  although  he  did  not  convince,  the  old 
gentleman.  On  going  away  he  took  leave  of  his 
Scottish  friend,  and  said,  "  Well,  sir,  next  time  we 
meet,  I  hope  you  will  receive  me  as  a  real  countryman." 
"Weel,"  he  said,  "I'm  jest  thinkin',  my  lad,  ye're  nae 
Scotsman ;  but  I'll  tell  ye  what  yo  are — ye're  juist 
an  impruived  Englishman." 

I  am  afraid  we  must  allow  that  Scottish  people 
have  a  hetle  national  vanity,  and  may  be  too  ready 
sometimes  to  press  the  claim  of  their  country  to  an 
extravagantly  assumed  pre-eminence  in  the  annals  of 
genius  and  celebrities.  An  extreme  case  of  such  pre- 
tension I  heard  of  lately,  which  is  amusing.  A  Scots- 
man, in  reference  to  the  distinction  awarded  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  on  occasion  of  his  centenary,  had  roundly 
asserted,  "  But  all  who  have  been  eminent  men  wore 
Scotsmen."  An  Englishman,  offended  at  such  as- 
sumption of  national  pre-eminence,  asked  indignantly, 
"  What  do  you  say  to  Shakspeare  1 "  To  which  the 
other  quietly  replied,  "  Weel,  his  tawlent  wad  justifee 
the  inference."  This  is  rich,  as  an  example  of  an  i 
priori  argument  in  favour  of  a  man  '>oing  a  Scots 
man. 
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We  find  in  the  eonvenation  of  old  people  frequent 
mention  of  a  cIms  of  beings  well  known  in  country 
parishei,  now  either  become  commonplace,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  o  removed  altogether,  and  shut  up 
in  poorhouses  or  madhouses — I  mean  the  individuals 
frequently  called  parochial  idiots ;  but  who  were  rather 
of  the  order  of  naturals.  They  were  eccentric,  or 
somewhat  crazy,  useless,  idle  creatures,  who  used  to 
•wander  about  from  house  to  house,  and  sometimes 
made  very  shrewd  sarcastic  remarks  upon  what  v/us 
going  on  in  the  parish.  I  heard  such  a  person  once 
described  as  one  who  was  "  wanting  in  twopence  of 
change  for  a  shilling."  They  used  to  take  great 
liberty  of  speech  regarding  the  conduct  and  disposition 
of  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  and  many 
odd  sayings  which  emanated  from  them  were  tradi* 
tionary  in  country  localities.  I  have  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  these  imperfectly  intelligent,  but  often  per* 
fectly  cunning  beings ;  partly,  I  believe,  from  recollec- 
tions of  early  associations  in  boyish  days  with  some 
of  those  Davy  Gellatlcys.  I  have  therefore  preserved 
several  anecdotes  with  which  I  have  been  favoured, 
where  their  odd  sayings  and  indications  of  a  degree 
of  mental  activity  have  been  recorded.  These  persoi.8 
seem  to  have  had  a  partiality  for  getting  near  the 
pulpit  in  church,  and  their  presence  '  lere  was  accord- 
ingly sometimes  annojdng  to  th<  /eacher  and  the 
congregation ;  as  at  Maybole,  wh  .  Dr.  Paul,  now  of 
St  Guthbert's,  was  minister  in  1823,  John  M'Lymont, 
an  individual  of  this  class,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
rtanding  so  close  to  the  pulpit  door  as  to  overlook  the 
Bible  and  pulpit  board.  When  required,  however, 
by  the  clergyman  to  keep  at  a  greater  distance,  and 
aot  look  in  upon  the  minister,  he  got  intensely  angry 
and  violent.     He  threatened   the  minister, — "Sir, 
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l^by  (maybe)  111  come  farther ;"  meaning  to  intimate 
that  perhape  he  would,  if  much  provoked,  come  into 
the  pulpit  altogether.     Tliis,  indeed,  actually  took 
place  on  another  oecaiion,  and  the  tenure  of  the  mini- 
sterial  position  was  justified  by  an  argument  of  a  most 
amusing  nature.    The  circumstance,  I  am  assured, 
happened  in  a  parish  in  the  north.     The  clergyman, 
on  coming  into  church,  found  the  pulpit  occupied  by 
the  parish  natural.     The  authorities  had  been  unable 
to  remove  him  without  more  violence  than  was  seemly 
and  therefore  waited  for  the  minister  to  dispossesi 
Tarn  of  the  place  he  had  assumed.     "  Come  down,  sir, 
immediately!"  was  the  peremptory  and  indignant 
call;  and  on  Tam  being  unmoved,  it  was  repeated 
with  still  greater  energy.     Tam,  however,  replied, 
looking  down  confidentially  from  his  elevation,  "  Na, 
na,  minister  1  juist  ye  come  up  wi'  me.     This  is  a 
perverse  generation,  and  faith  they  need  us  baith." 
It  is  curious  to  mark  the  sort  of  glimmering  of  sense, 
and  even  of  discriminating  thought,  displayed  by  per- 
sons of  this  class.     As  an  example,  take  a  conversation 
held  by  this  same  John  M'Lymont,  with  Dr.  Paul, 
whom  he  met  some  time  after.     He  seemed  to  have 
recovered  his  good  humour,  as  he  stopped  him  and 
said, "  Sir,  I  would  like  to  speer  a  question  at  ye  on  a 
subject  that's  troubling  me."     «  Well,  Johnnie,  what 
is  the  question?"     To  which  he  replied,  "Sir,  is  it 
lawful  at  ony  time  to  tell  a  lee?"     Tlie  minister 
desired  to  know  what  Johnnie  himself  thought  upon 
the  point     "  Weel,  sir,"  said  he,  « 111  no  say  but  in 
every  case  it's  wrang  to  tell  a  lee ;  but,"  added  he, 
looking  archly  and  giving  a  knowing  wink,  "  I  think 
there  are  waur  lees  than  Uhers."     "  How,  Johnnie  1" 
and  then  he  instantly  replied,  with  all  the  simplicity 
of  a  fool,  "  To  kuj>  down  a  din,  for  instance,.     I'll  no 
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uy  but  a  nun  does  wrang  in  telling  »  lee  to  keep 
down  a  din,  but  I'm  iore  he  does  not  do  half  lae 
c  nckle  wrong  aa  a  man  who  tells  a  lee  to  kick  up  a 
'  ivilment  o'  a  din."  This  opened  a  qveation  not 
liio  ly  to  occur  to  such  a  mind.  Mr.  Asher,  ministt:- 
v)  nveraven,  in  Morayshire,  narrated  to  Dr.  Paul  a 
cu  ^us  example  of  want  of  intellige;ice  combined  witli 
fi  pi"ver  of  cunning  to  redress  »  fancie«i  wrong,  shown 
h,  !  poor  natural  of  the  parish,  who  had  ')een  seized 
«-ii  r  <\  r  '(  inflammatory  attack,  and  was  in  great 
Jar  n  x^iu  medical  attendant  saw  it  necessary  to 
bJ<c-'l  ^.m,  but  he  resisted,  and  would  not  submit  to 
it.  '\i  last  the  case  became  so  liOi)eless  that  they 
wcio  '  I'c^ed  to  use  force,  and,  holding  his  hands  and 
feet,  tile  doctor  opened  a  vein  and  drew  blood,  upon 
which  the  poor  creature,  struggling  violently,  bawled 
out,  "  0  doctor,  doctor !  you'll  kill  me !  you'll  kill  me ! 
and  depend  upon  it  the  first  thing  I'll  do  when  I  get 
to  the  other  world  will  be  to  report  you  to  tlie  board  oj 
Supervinion  there,  and  get  you  dismissed."  A  most  «x- 
trsiordinary  sensation  was  once  produced  on  a  congre- 
gation by  Rab  Hamilton,  a  well-remembered  crazy 
creature  of  the  west  country,  on  the  occasion  of  liis 
attendance  at  the  parish  kirk  of  "  Auld  Ayr,  wli.uii 
ne'er  a  toun  surpasses,"  the  minister  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Rab's  own  minister,  Mr.  Peebl»s,  had  a 
tendency  to  Socini;iii  doctrines.  Miss  KirkwuoJ, 
Bothwell,  relates  the  story  from  tli'  recollection  of 
her  aunt,  who  was  present,  llab  had  put  liia  head 
between  some  iron  rails,  the  first  intimation  of  whicii 
to  the  congregation  was  a  stentorian  voice  crying  out, 
"  Murder !  my  heed'U  hae  to  be  cuttit  aff !  Hoh 
minister  !  congregation !  Oh,  my  heed  maun  be  cuttii 
aff.  It's  a  judgment  for  leaving  my  godlie  Mr.  Peebles 
at  the  Newton."     After  he  had  been  extricated  and 
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quieted,  when  asked  why  he  put  his  head  there,  he 
nid,  "  It  was  juist  to  look  on*  wi'  anither  woman.'* 

The  following  anecdote  of  this  same  Rab  Hamilton 
from  a  kind  correspondent  at  Ayr  sanctionr  the 
opinion  that  he  must  have  occasionally  i^A  such 
clever  things  as  made  s«ime  think  liim  more  rogue 
than  fool.  Dr.  Auld  often  showed  him  kindness,  but 
being  once  addressed  by  bim  when  in  a  hurry  and  out 
of  humour,  he  said,  "  Get  away,  Rab ;  I  have  nothing 
for  you  to  day."  "  Whaw,  whew,"  cried  Rab,  in  a 
half  howl,  half  whining  tone, "  I  dinna  want  onything 
the  day,  Maistc-r  Aulil ;  I  wanted  to  tell  you  an 
awsome  dream  I  hae  had.  I  dreamt  I  was  deed." 
"  Weel,  what  then  I "  said  Dr.  Auld.  '  Ou,  I  was 
carried  far,  far,  an<l  tip,  up,  up,  till  I  cam  ^o  heeven's 
yett,  where  I  rhapj  it,  and  chappit,  and  chappit,  till 
at  last  m  angel  keekit  out,  lud  said  'Wha  are  yet' 
'  A'm  puir  Rab  Hamilton.' '  Whaur  are  ye  frae  1 '  '  Frae 
the  wicked  toun  o*  Ayr.'  'I  dinna  keu  ony  sic 
Ijlace,'  said  the  angel.  '  Oh,  but  A'm  juist  frae  there.' 
Weel,  the  angel  sends  for  the  Apostle  Peter,  and 
Peter  comes  wi'  his  key  and  opens  the  yett,  and  says 
to  me,  '  Honest  man,  do  you  come  frae  t  ,e  auld  toun 
o'  Ayr  V  '  'Deed  do  I,'  saj  1.  '  Weel,  says  Peter, 
*  I  ken  the  placf>,  but  naebouy's  cam  frae  the  toun  o' 
Ayr,  no  since  the  year '  "  so  and  -  o — menti<  mg  the 
year  whc-n  Dr.  Auld  was  inducted  into  th.  parish. 
Dr.  Auld  ^ould  not  resist  givin/^  him  i  is  an  ver,  and 
Celling  hiiii  to  go  about  hia  busings': 

The  pathetic  complaint  of  one  >f  this  diss,  residing 
at  a  farm-house,  has  often  been  arrated,  and  forms  a 
good  illustration  of  idiot  li' ^  a  A  feelings.  He  was 
l.ving  in  the  greatest  com;  rt  and  every  want  pro- 
dded. But,  like  the  r^s  of  mankind,  he  had  his  own 
Read  iiuit  the  iimma  'uook. 
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trialfl,  and  his  own  cause  for  anxiety  and  annoyaaoa 
In  this  poor  fellow's  case  it  was  the  gnat  htrhey-eoA 
at  the  farm,  of  which  he  stood  so  terribly  in  awe  that 
he  was  afraid  to  come  within  a  great  distance  of  his 
enemy.  Some  of  his  friends,  coming  to  visit  him,  re- 
minded him  how  comfortable  he  was,  and  how  grate- 
ful he  ought  to  be  for  the  great  care  taken  of  him. 
He  admitted  the  truth  of  the  remark  generally,  but 
still,  like  others,  he  had  his  unknown  grief  which 
sorely  beset  his  path  in  life.  There  was  a  secret 
grievance  which  embittered  his  lot ;  and  to  his  friend 
he  thus  opened  his  heart : — "  Ae,  ae,  but  oh,  I'm  sair 
hadden  doun  wi'  the  bubbly  jock."  * 

I  have  received  two  anecdotes  illustrative  both  of 
the  occasional  acutenesss  of  mind,  and  of  the  sensitive- 
ness of  feeling  occasionally  indicated  by  persons  thus 
situated.  A  well-known  idiot,  Jamie  Eraser,  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  of  Lunan,  in  Forfarshire,  quite 
surprised  people  sometimes  by  his  replies.  The 
congregation  of  his  parish  church  had  for  some  tine 
distressed  the  minister  by  their  habit  of  sleeping  in 
church.  He  had  often  endeavoured  to  impress  them 
with  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  such  conduct,  and 
one  day  Jamie  was  sitting  in  the  front  gallery,  wide 
awake,  when  many  were  slumbering  round  him.  The 
clergyman  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  his  discourse  by  stating  the  fact,  saying, 
"  You  see  even  Jamie  Eraser,  the  idiot,  does  not  fall 
asleep,  as  so  many  of  you  are  doing."  Jamie,  not 
liking,  perhaps,  to  be  thus  designated,  coolly  replied, 
"  An  I  hadna  been  an  idiot,  I  micht  ha'  been  sleepin' 
too."  Another  of  these  imbeciles,  belonging  to 
Peebles,'  had  been  sitting  at  church  for  some  time 
listening  attentively  to  a  strong  representation  from 
*  Sorely  kept  wider  by  the  tork^-ocx-L 
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the  polpit  of  the  guilt  of  deceit  and  falsehood  in 
CSuistian  characters.  He  was  observed  to  turn  red, 
and  grow  very  uneasy,  until  at  last,  as  if  wincing 
under  the  supposed  attack  upon  himself  personally, 
he  roared  out,  "  Indeed,  minister,  there's  mair  leears 
in  Peebles  than  me."  As  examples  of  this  clam  of 
persons  possessing  much  of  the  dry  humour  of  their 
more  sane  countrymen,  and  of  their  facility  to  utter 
sly  -nd  ready-witted  sayings,  I  have  received  the  two 
following  from  Mr.  W.  Chambers : — Daft  Jock  Gray, 
the  supposed  original  of  David  Gellatley,  was  one  day 
assailed  by  the  minister  of  a  south-country  parish  on 
the  subject  of  his  idleness.  "John,"  said  the  minister, 
rather  pompously,  •*  you  are  a  very  idle  fellow ;  you 
might  surely  heiti  a  few  cows."  "  Me  bird ! "  replied 
Jock ;  "  I  dinna  ken  com  frae  gerss." 

"  There  was  a  carrier  named  Davie  Loch  who  was 
reputed  to  be  rather  light  of  wits,  but  at  the  same 
tiisne  not  without  a  sense  of  his  worldly  interests. 
His  mother,  finding  her  end  approaching,  addressed 
her  son  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  neigh> 
hours.  '  The  house  will  be  Davie's  and  the  furniture 
too.'     '  Eh,   hear    her,'   quoth   Davie ;   *  sensible   to 

the  last,  sensible  to  the  last."     'The  l>-in' siller ' 

•  Eh  yes ;  how  clear  she  is  about  everything ! ' 
'The  lyin'  siller  is  to  be  divided  between  my  twa 
dauchters.'  'Steek  the  bed  doors,  steek  the  bed 
doors,'*  interposed  Davie ;  '  she's  ravin'  now  j '  and  the 
old  dying  woman  was  shut  up  accordingly." 

In  the  Memorials  of  the  Montgomeries,  Earls  ot 
Eglinton,  vol.  i  p.  134,  occurs  an  anecdote  illustrative 
of  the  peculiar  acuteness  and  quaint  humour  which 
occasionally  mark  the  sayings  of  persons  considered 

•  Close  the  doom.  The  old  womnn  » raa  lying  in  a  "  *)oi  bed,' 
See  Life  0/  Robert  CfutmUrs,  pi  12. 
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M  imbeciles.  There  was  a  certain  "  Daft  Will  Speir," 
who  was  a  privileged  haunter  of  Eglinton  Castle  and 
grounds.  He  was  discovered  by  the  !Earl  one  day 
taking  a  near  cut,  and  crossing  a  fence  in  the  demesne. 
The  Earl  called  out,  "  Come  back,  sir,  that's  not  the 
road."  **  Do  you  ken,"  said  Will,  "  whaur  I'm  gauni " 
"  No,"  replied  his  lordship.  "  Weei,  hoo  the  deil  do 
ye  ken  whether  this  be  the  road  or  no  1 " 

This  same  "Daft  Will  Speir"  was  passing  the 
minister's  glebe,  where  haymaking  was  in  progress. 
The  minister  asked  Will  if  he  thought  the  weather 
would  keep  up,  as  it  looked  rather  like  rain.  "  Weel," 
said  Will,  "  I  canra  be  very  sure,  but  I'll  be  passin' 
this  way  the  nicht,  an'  I'll  ca*  in  and  tell  ye."  "  Well, 
Will,"  said  his  master  one  day  to  him,  seeing  that  he 
had  just  finished  his  dinner,  "  have  you  had  a  good 
dinner  to  dayl"  (Will  had  been  grumbling  some 
time  before.)  "  Ou,  vera  gude,"  answered  Will ;  "  but 
gin  onybody  asks  if  I  got  a  dram  after't,  what  will  1 
say  1"  This  poor  creature  had  a  high  sense  of  duty. 
It  appears  he  had  been  given  the  charge  of  the  coal- 
stores  at  the  Earl  of  Eglinton's.  Having  on  on« 
occasion  been  reprimanded  for  allowing  the  supplies 
to  run  out  before  further  supplies  were  ordered,  he 
was  ever  afterwards  most  careful  to  fulfil  his  duty. 
In  course  of  time  poor  Will  Iwcame  "  sick  unto  death," 
and  the  minister  came  to  see  him.  Thinking  him  in 
really  a  good  frame  of  mind,  the  minister  asked  him, 
in  presence  of  the  laird  and  others,  if  there  were  not 
one  great  though  ■  which  was  ever  to  him  the  highest 
consolation  in  his  hour  of  trouble,  "  Ou  ay,"  gasped 
the  sufferer,  "Lord  be  thankit,  a'  the  bunkers  are 
fn'!" 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  reganliiig  the  late 
Lord  Dundrennan: — A  half  sill)  l)asket-\voman  passing 
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down  his  avenue  at  Compstone  one  day,  he  met  her, 
and  said,  "My  good  woman,  there's  no  road  this  way." 
« Na,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  think  ye're  wrang  there ;  1 
think  it's  a  most  beautifu'  road." 

These  poor  creatures  have  invariably  a  great  delight 
in  attending  funerals.  In  many  country  places  haidly 
a  funeral  ever  took  place  without  the  attendance  of 
the  parochial  idiot.  It  seemed  almost  a  necessary 
association  ;  and  such  attendance  seemed  to  constitute 
the  great  delight  of  those  creatures.  I  have  myself 
witnessed  again  and  agam  the  sort  of  funeral  sceno 
portrayed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  no  doubt  took  his 
description  from  what  was  common  in  his  day : — "  The 
fimend  pomp  set  forth — saulies  with  their  batons  and 
gumphions  of  tarnished  white  crape.  Six  starved 
horses,  themselves  the  very  emblems  of  mortality,  well 
cloaked  and  plumed,  lugging  along  the  hearse  with  its 
dismal  emblazonry,  crept  in  slow  pace  towards  the 
place  of  interment,  preceded  by  Jamie  Duff,  an  idiot, 
who,  with  weepers  and  cravat  made  of  white  paper, 
attended  on  every  funeral,  and  followed  by  six  mourn- 
ing coaches  filled  with  the  company." — Guy  Manuring. 

The  following  anecdote,  supplied  by  Mr.  Blair,  is 
an  amusing  illustration  both  of  the  funeral  propensity, 
and  of  the  working  of  a  defective  brain,  in  a  half- 
witted carle,  who  used  to  range  the  province  of  Gallo- 
way armed  with  a  huge  pike-staff,  and  who  one  day 
met  a  funeral  procession  a  few  miles  from  Wigtown. 
A  long  train  of  carriages,  and  farmers  riding  on  iiorse- 
back,  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  bestriding  his 
staff,  and  following  after  the  funeral,  Tlie  procession 
marched  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  on  reaching  the  kirk- 
yard  style,  as  each  rider  dismounted,  "  Daft  Jock  "  de- 
scended from  his  wooden  steed,  besmeared  with  mire 
and  perspiration,  exclaiming,  "  Ilech,  sirs,  had  it  nc 
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bpon  for  the  fashion  o'  the  thing,  I  mieht  as  weel  hae 
been  on  my  ain  feet." 

The  withdi-awal  of  these  characters  from  pnblic 
view,  and  the  loss  of  importance  which  they  once  en- 
joyed in  Scottish  society,  seem  to  me  inexplicable. 
Have  they  ceased  to  exist,  or  are  they  removed  from 
our  sight  to  different  scoaes  t  The  fool  was,  in  early 
times,  a  very  important  personage  in  most  Scottish 
households  of  any  distinction.  Indeed  this  had  been 
so  common  as  to  be  a  public  nuisance. 

It  seemed  that  persons  assumed  the  character,  for 
we  find  a  Scottish  Act  of  Parliament,  dated  19  th 
January  1449,  with  this  title  : — "Act  for  the  way- 
putting  of  Fenyent  Fules,"  etc.  (Thomson's  Acts  of 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  voL  i.) ;  and  it  enacts  very 
striiigent  measures  against  such  persons.  They  seem 
to  have  formed  a  link  between  the  helpless  idiot  and 
the  boisterous  madman,  sharing  'he  ecceriLricity  of  the 
latter  and  the  stupidity  of  the  former,  generally  add- 
ing, however,  a  good  deal  of  the  sharp-wittedness  of 
the  knave.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
this  appears  to  have  been  still  an  appendage  to  some 
families.  I  have  before  me  a  little  publication  with 
the  title,  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jamie  Fleeman,  the 
Laird  of  Udny's  Fool.  Tenth  edition.  Aberdeen, 
1810."  With  portrait.  Also  twenty-sixth  edition, 
of  1829.  I  should  suppose  this  account  of  a  family 
fool  was  a  fair  representation  of  a  good  specimen  of 
the  class.  He  was  evidently  of  defective  intellect,  but 
at  times  showed  the  odd  humour  and  quick  conclusion 
which  so  often  mark  the  disordered  brain.  I  can 
only  now  give  two  examples  taken  from  his  history  : 
— Having  found  a  horse-shoe  on  the  road,  he  met  Mr. 
Craigie,  the  minister  of  St.  Fergus,  and  showed  it  to 
bim,  asking,  in  pretended  ignorance,  what  it  was. 
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••  Why,  Jamie,"  said  Mr.  Craigie,  good  humouredlj, 
"  anybody  that  was  not  a  fool  would  know  that  it  ia 
a  horse-shoe."  "  Ah  I"  said  Jamie,  with  affected  sim- 
plicity, "  what  it  is  to  be  wis»— to  ken  it's  no  a  racer's 
shoel" 

On  another  occasion,  when  all  the  country-side  were 
hastening  to  the  Perth  races,  Jamie  had  cut  across 
the  fields  and  reached  a  bridge  near  the  town,  an*  I 
«at  down  upon  the  parapet.  He  commenced  munching 
away  at  a  large  portion  of  a  leg  of  mutton  which  he 
had  somehow  become  possessed  of,  and  of  which  he  was 
amazingly  proud.     The  laird  came  riding  past,  and 

seeing  Jamie  sitting  on  the  bridge,  accosted  him  : 

"Ay,  Fleeman,  are  ye  here  already  1"  "  Ou  ay," 
quoth  Fleeman,  with  an  air  of  assumed  dignity  and 
archness  not  easy  to  describe,  while  his  eye  glanced 
significantly  towards  the  mutton,  "  Ou  ay'  ye  ken  a 
body  when  he  has  onything." 

Of  witty  retorts  by  half-witted  creatures  of  this 
class,  I  do  not  know  of  one  more  pointed  than  what 
is  recorded  of  such  a  character  who  used  to  hang  about 
the  residence  of  a  late  Lord  Fife.  It  would  appear 
that  some  parts  of  his  lordship's  estates  were  barren, 
and  in  a  very  unproductive  condition.  Under  the 
improved  system  of  agriculture  and  of  draining,  great 
preparations  had  been  made  for  securing  a  good  crop 
in  a  certain  field,  where  Lord  Fife,  his  factor,  and 
others  interested  in  the  subject,  were  collected  together. 
There  was  much  discussion,  and  some  difference  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  crop  with  which  the  field  had  best 
be  sown.  The  idiot  retainer,  who  had  been  listening  un- 
noticed to  all  that  was  said,  at  last  cried  out,  "Saw't  wi' 
factors,  ma  lord ;  they  are  sure  to  thrive  everywhere." 
There  was  an  idiot  who  lived  long  in  Lauder,  and 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  resemblance  to  the  jester 
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of  old  times.     He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  th« 
EsUblished  Church.     One  day  some  one  gave  him  a 
bad  shilling.    On  Sunday  he  went  to  the  Seceders' 
meeting-house,  and  when  the  ladle  was  taken  round 
he  put  in  liis  bad  shilling  and  took  out  elevenpence 
halfpenny.     Afterwards  he  went  in  high  glee  to  the 
late  Lord  Lauderdale,  calling  out,  "  I've  cheated  the 
Seceders  the  day,  my  lord ;  I've  cheated  the  Seceders." 
Jemmy  had  long  harboured  a  dislike  to  the  steward 
on  the  property,  which  he  made  manifest  in  the 
following  manner: — Lord  Lauderdale  and  Sir  Anthony 
Maitland  used  to  take  him  out  shooting ;  and  one  day 
Lord  Maitland  (he  was  then),  on  having  to  cross  the 
Leader,  said,  "Now,   Jemmy,  you  shall   carry  me 
through  the  water,"  which  Jemmy  duly  did.    The 
steward,  who  was  shooting  with  them,  expected  the 
same  service,  and  accordingly  said,  "Now,  Jemmy, 
you  must  carry  me  over."     "  Vera  weel,"  said  Jemmy. 
He  took  the  steward  on  his  back,  and  when  he  had 
carefully  carried  him  half-way  across  the  river  he  paid 
off  his  grudge  by  dropping  him  quietly  into  the  water. 
A  daft  individual  used  to  frequent  the  same  district, 
about  whom  a  variety  of  opinions  were  entertamed, 

Bome  people  thinking  him  not  so  foolish  as  he 

sometimes  seemed.  On  one  occasion  a  i>erson,  wishing 
to  test  whether  he  knew  the  value  of  money,  held 
out  a  sixpence  and  a  penny,  and  offered  lum  his  choice. 
"  I'll  tak  the  wee  ane,"  he  said,  giving  as  his  modest 
reason,  "I'se  no  be  greedy."  At  another  tune,  a 
miller  laughing  at  him  for  his  witlessness,  he  said, 
"Some  things  I  ken,  and  some  I  dinna  ken."  On 
being  asked  what  he  knew,  he  said,  "I  ken  a  miller 
has  aye  a  gey  fat  sou."  "An*  what  d'ye  no  kenl" 
said  the  miller.  "  Ou,"  he  returned,  "  I  dinna  kec 
wha's  expense  she's  fed  at." 
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A  very  amusing  collision  of  one  of  those  penorioui 
lairds,  already  referred  to,  a  certain  Mr.  Gordon  of 
Rothie,  with  a  half-daft  beggar  wanderer  of  the  name 
of  Jock  Muiltou,  has  been  recorded.  The  laird  was 
very  shabby,  as  usual,  and,  meeting  Jock,  began  to 

banter  him  on  the  subject  of  his  dress : "  Ye're  very 

grand,  Jock.  Thae's  fine  claes  ye  hae  gotten ;  whaur 
did  ye  get  that  coat  1"  Jock  told  him  who  had  given 
him  his  coat,  and  then,  looking  slily  at  the  laird,  ho 
inquired,  as  with  great  simplicity,  "  And  whaur  did 
ye  get  yours,  laird?" 

For  another  admirable  story  of  a  rencontre  between 
a  penurious  laird  and  the  parish  natural  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Scotsman,  June  16,  1871.      Once  on  a  time 
there  was  a  Highland  laird  renowned  for*  his  caution 
in  money  matters,  and  his  precise  keeping  of  books. 
His  charities  were  there ;  but  that  department  of  his 
bookkeeping  was  not  believed  to  bo  heavy.     On  ex- 
amination, a  sum  of  half-a-crown  was  unexpectedly 
discovered  in  it;  but  this  was  accounted  for  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  his  intentions,  if  not  to  his  suc- 
cess in  executing  them.    It  had  been  given  in  mistake 
instead  of  a  coin  of  a  different  denomination,  to  "the 
natural "  of  the  parish  for  holding  his  shelty  while  ho 
transacted  business  at  the  bank.     A  gleam  in  the 
boy's  eye  drew  his  attention  to  a  gleam  of  white  as 
the  metal  dropped  into  liis  pocket.     In  vain  the  laird 
assured  him  it  was  not  a  good  bawbee— if  he  would 
give  it  up   he  would  get   another — it   was   "guid 
eneuch  "  for  the  like  of  him.     And  when  the  laird  in 
his  extremity  swore  a  great  oath  that  unless  it  was 
given  up  he  would  never  give  another  halfpenny,  the 
answer  was— "Ech,  laird,  it  wad  be  lang  or  ye  cied 
toesaxty."  * 

Another  example  of  shrewd  and  ready  humour  in 
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one  of  th«t  claw  is  the  following : — In  thia  case  th« 
idiot  wai  musical,  and  earned  a  few  stray  pence  by 
playing  Scottish  airs  on  a  flute.  He  resided  at  Stir- 
ling, and  used  to  hang  about  the  door  of  the  inn  to 
watch  the  arrival  and  departure  of  travellers.  A  lady, 
who  used  to  give  him  something  occasionally,  was 
just  starting,  and  said  to  Jamie  that  she  had  only  a 
fourpenny  piece,  and  that  he  must  be  content  with 
that,  for  she  could  not  stay  to  get  more.  Jamie  was 
not  satisfied,  and  as  the  lady  drove  out,  he  expressed 
his  feelings  by  playing  with  all  his  might,  "  0  weahe 
o'  the  loom  pouch."  * 

The  spirit  in  Jamie  Fraser  before  mentioned,  and 
which  had  kept  him  awake,  shows  itself  in  idiots  occa- 
sionally by  making  them  restless  and  troublesome. 
One  of  this  character  had  annoyed  the  clergymau 
where  he  attended  church  by  fidgeting,  and  by  uu- 
couth  sounds  which  he  uttered  during  divine  service. 
Accordingly,  one  day  before  church  began,  he  was 
cautioned  against  moving,  or  "  making  a  whisht,"  under 
the  penalty  of  being  turned  out.  The  poor  creature 
sat  quite  still  and  silent,  till,  in  a  very  important 
part  of  the  sermon,  he  felt  an  inclination  to  cough. 
So  he  shouted  out,  "Minister,  may  a  puir  body  like 
me  noo  gie  a  hoast  1 "  f 

I  have  two  anecdotes  of  two  peers,  who  might  \a 
said  to  come  under  the  description  of  half-witted.  In 
their  case  the  same  sort  of  dry  Scotch  humour  came 
out  under  the  cloak  of  mental  disease.  The  first  is 
of  a  Scottish  nobleman  of  the  last  century  who  had 
been  a  soldier  he  greater  part  of  his  life,  but  was 
obliged  to  come  home  on  accoimt  of  aberration  of 
mind,  •  superinduced  by  hereditary  »^ropen8ity.  De- 
sirous of  piitting  him  under  due  reb  'jit,  and  at  tht 
*  Jjii&pijr  pouut.  ',  A  ooo^ 
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•uit,  hu  friends  secured  a  Sergeant  Brigg,  to  be  W. 
companion,  and,  in  fact,  kee],er.  To  render  th. 
jergeant  acceptable  as  a  compSaion  they?ntrSuced 
him  to  the  old  earl  a.  C.W  Brigg..     LTnTaifd 

cTte'heifm  "t  r^°°^''"  *'*^«^^  ^^^^^ 
acute  ne  still  was  by  nis  answer,  "  Oh,  very  well  •  he 

believe,  a  traditionary  ona  In  Scotland  some 
hundred  years  ago,  madhouses  did  not  exisTor  wew 
on  a  ve^r  limited  scale;  and  there  was^flin  Zj 
d^culty  m  procuring  suitable  accommodrtl^^J 
patients  who  r^uired  special  treatment  and  Ssion 
from  the  world.  The  gentleman  in  qJl^n  ^ 
\^n  consigned  to  the  Canongate  prison,lnd  Z  poS 
^on  there  was  far  from  comfortable.  An  old  fnCd 
called  to  see  him,  and  asked  how  it  had  haDwn^ 

reply  was,  "Sir,  it  was  mor«  the  kind  interenf  Z^\ 
patronage  of  my  friends  than  my  ovm  me^*^  t^at 
have  placed  me  here  "     "  Rut  \.L^  x         °*^ 

stratel  or  complatdV'  askel  JrviSr^^T^Td 
them"  said  his  ordship,  "that  they  were  a  pL  if 
mferna^villams."  «  Did  you  ?"  said  his  friend^'thrt 
m  bold  language;  and  what  did  they  s^y"^thatr 
Oh."  said  the  peer,  "  I  took  care  not  to^ll  them  1 11 

ti:^:^"^''  ^"'  °^  *^«  p^-'  -^  -w  th^ 

„.„fi  ^  •       ^^  one  occasion  he  saw  a 

gleman  a  sti^nger  in  the  town,  who  iZ  a  dub 
'Oct.     Ytdie   contemplated   tliis   phenomenon   with 
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some  intewtt,  and,  addreMing  the  gentlemtn,  «tiJ 
compMttonatdy,  "It's  »  great  pity-iU  •poil*  Jbe 
boot-  There  it  a  ttory  of  one  of  thoee  half-witUHi 
eieatorea  of  a  different  character  from  the  humoroui 
one*  already  recorded ;  I  think  it  U  exceeding!) 
affecting.  The  story  if  traditionary  in  a  country  dis 
trict,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  its  beuig  ever  printed. 

A  poor  boy,  of  this  class,  who  had  evidenUy  mam- 
fested  a  tendency  towards  religious  and  devoUonsl 
feelings,  asked   permission   from   the  clergyman  to 
attend  the  Lord's  Table  and  partake  of  the  holy  com- 
munion with  the  other  members  of  the  congregation 
(whether  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian  I  do  not  know^ 
The  clergyman  demurred  for  some  time,  under  the 
impression  of  his  mind  being  incapable  of  a  right  and 
due  understanding  of  the  sacred   ordinance      But 
observing  the  extreme  earnestness  of  the  poor  boy,  he 
at  last  gave  consent,  and  he  was  allowed  to  come. 
He  was  much  affected,  and  all  the  way  home  wai 
heard  to  exchum,  "  Oh !  I  hae  seen  the  pretty  man." 
This  referred  to  his  seeing  the  Lord  Jesus  whom  he 
had  approached  in  the  sacrament    He  kept  repeatmg 
the  words,  and  went  with  them  on  hU  Ups  to  rest  for 
the   night     Not   appearing  at  the  usual  hour  for 
breakfast,  when  they  went  to  ais  bedside  they  iound 
him  dead!     The  excitement  bad  been  too  much- 
mind  and  body  had  given  way— and  the  half-idiot  of 
earth  awoke  to  the  glories  and  the  bliss  of  his  Ke- 

deemer's  presence.  •  ^  n  ^ 

Analogous  with  the  language  of  the  defectm  mteUect 
is  the  language  of  the  imperfectly  formed  intellect, 
and  I  have  often  thought  there  was  something  very 
touching  and  very  fresh  in  the  expression  of  feelings 
and  notions  by  children.  I  have  given  examples  be- 
fore, but  the  following  U,  to  my  taste,  a  chanmn« 
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•pwfanen  :-A  Uttl«  boy  lud  lived  for  aome  time  with 
ehilds  health  should  not  be  iniured  h»  «»«./j- 

S:  :ht  r,  ?°'."^'  "S^^^  ^'  ^'^. 

nde,  when  a  fnend  accorted  him.  accoran»n{-j  V 
grayhound.  While  the  elder.  w"i*SK  & 
fellow  never  having  seen  a  dog  .o  .Sn^*d  /UgK 
form,  claeped  the  creature  roj^d  the  neck  With  the 
.mpa«,oned  crjr.  "  Oh.  doggie,  doggie,  and  di^to  Hve 
wi'  your  uncle  tae,  that  ye  are  so^in  J "  ^ 

In  connection  with  funerala,  I  am  indebt*H  ♦«  ♦!,. 
k,ndne«  of  Lord  Kinloch  for :  chanu^SS^^^*^^ 

waa  the  old  fashion,  .till  p«cti«d  in  .ome  dSricU 

.^Jl"^/****?*®"  '^  *^«  ««^«  o»  long  pSSo; 
"spokeCa.  they  were  commonly  termed       li.Z 

Hrere  mmally  two  bearer,  abreast  in  eicTtfde   ^n^ 

I  m  awfu  tired  wi'  carryin'."    "  Do  you  camf"^^ 
hemtem,gatoryinr«ply.    "  Ye. ;  what  dT^ou  do T 
Oh,     said  the  other,  «I  aye  Uan.^    Hi.  friend'. 
fatigue  was  at  once  accounted  for 

I  am  .trongly  tempted  to  give  an  account  of  * 
parish  functionary  in  the  worfs   of  aTnd     °1« 
J^ndent  from  Kilmarnock,  although  ^ommuniS' 
in  the  followmg  very  flattering  terms— «« T«      ^'^^ 

Iwin  delighted  with  your  book'md  hay.  th.  .IV^ 
"on  to  .dd  .pebble  to  th.  .Lur,?  „  ™„tXk 

liay.    Mr.  Wood,  however,  Utween  the^  of  1^ 
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uked  «nd  tbe  appointed  day,  got  intimation  of  the 
dangeroiu  illneM  of  bia  father ;  in  the  hurry  of 
letting  out  to  see  him,  he  forgot  to  arrange  for  ttie 
pulpit  being  filled.  The  bellman  of  Craigie  parish, 
by  name  Matthew  Dinning,  and  at  thii  time  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  was  a  very  little  "crined"*  old 
man,  and  always  wore  a  broad  Scottish  blue  bonnet, 
with  a  red  "  bob  "  on  the  top.  The  parish  is  a  small 
rural  one,  so  that  Matthew  knew  every  inhabitant  in 
it,  and  had  seen  most  of  them  grow  up.  On  this 
particular  day,  after  the  congregation  had  waited  for 
some  time,  Matthew  was  seen  to  walk  very  slowly  up 
the  middle  of  the  church,  with  the  Urge  Bible  and 
psalm-book  under  hia  arm,  to  mount  the  pulpit  stair ; 
and  after  taking  his  bonnet  off,  and  smoothing  down 
liis  forehead  with  hia  "loof,"  thus  addressed  the 
audience: — 

•♦  My  freens,  there  was  ane  Wuds  tae  hae  preached 
here  the  day,  but  he  has  nayther  comed  himsell,  nor 
had  the  ceevility  tae  sen'  us  the  scart  o'  a  pen. 
Yell  bide  here  for  ten  meenonts,  and  gin  naebody 
comes  forrit  in  that  time,  ye  can  gang  awa'  hame. 
Some  say  his  feyther's  dead ;  as  for  that  I  kenna." 

The  folloMring  is  another  illustration  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  old  Scottish  betheral.  One  of  those 
worthies,  who  was  parochial  grave-digger,  had  been 
missing  for  two  days  or  so,  and  the  minister  had  in 
vain  sent  to  discover  him  at  most  likely  places.  He 
bethought,  at  last,  to  make  inquiry  at  a  "  public  "  at 
some  distance  from  the  village,  and  on  euvering  '-he 
door  he  met  his  man  in  the  trance,  quite  fou,  cogger- 
ing  out,  supporting  himself  with  a  hand  on  each  wa. 
To  the  minister's  sharp  rebuke  and  rising  wrath  for 
his  indecent  and  shameful  behaviour,  John,  a  wag  in 
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hi«  way,  and  emboldened  bj  liqu  >r,  made  answer 
"  ■J>o«i,  "r,  nn'  I  ca'd  at  <  he  manit,  I  hae  buried  an' 
auld^wife,  and  I've  juat  drucken  her,  hough  an* 
horn."  Such  waa  hia  candid  adtiiiaeion  of  th^  maimer 
m  which  he  had  disposed  of  the  church  fees  paid  for 
the  intermtint 

An  encounter  of  wits  between  a  laird  and  an 
elder :— A  certain  laird  in  Fife,  well  known  for  hta 
panimomou8  habits,  and  wh, ,  although  his  substance 
largely  increased,  did  nut  increase  his  liberality  in 
hia  weekly  contribution  to  the  church  collection, 
which  never  exceeded  th  •  sum  v(  one  penny,  one 
day  by  misuke  dropi)ed  into  the  .late  at  the  door 
halfa-crown ;  but  diflcovering  his  error  before  he 
was  seated  in  his  ikjh,  ho  hnrricl  hick,  and  was 
about  to  replace  tho  coin  Vy  'u.  customary  penny, 
when  the  elder  in  attendan  <  cried  -ut,  "  Stop,  laird  • 
yo  may  put  in  what  ye  lik. ,  but  yo  maun  tak  nae' 
thmp  ootr  The  laird,  finding  J,i,s  txplanaticms  went 
for  nothing,  at  last  said,  "Aweel,  1  suppose  I'll  get 
credit  for  it  in  heaven."  "  Na,  na,  Uird,"  said  the 
elder  sarcastically;  "ye'U  only  get  credit  for  the 
penny" 

The  following  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  Ay  piper 

Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Johnstone  of  Monquhitter,  a  very 
Snindiloquent  pulpit  orator  in  his  day,  accostin"  a 
travelling  piper,  well  known  in  the  district,  with  the 
question,  "Well,  John,  how  does  the  wind  pay?" 
received  from  John,  with  a  low  bow,  the  answer, 
lour  Reverence  has  the  advantage  of  me." 
Apropos  to  stories  connected  with  ministers  and 
pipers,  there  cannot  be  a  lietter  siiecimcn  than  the 
lamous  one  preserved  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
notes  to  Waverley,  which  I  urn  t.iupted  to  repio.iucek 
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M  poMibly  Rome  of  my  readers  may  have  foigotteD 
it.  The  gudewife  of  Uie  urn  at  Greenlaw  had  re- 
ceived four  clerical  guests  into  her  house,  a  father 
and  three  sons.  The  father  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  the  attention  of  the  landlady  to  the 
subject  of  his  visit,  and,  introducing  himself,  com- 
men&'i  in  rather  a  pompous  manner — "Now,  con- 
fess, Luckie  Buchau,  you  never  remember  having  such 
a  party  in  your  house  before.  Here  am  I,  a  placed 
minister,  with  my  three  sons,  who  are  themselves  aU 
placed  ministers."  The  landlady,  accustomed  to  a 
good  deal  of  deferencn  auvi  attention  from  the  county 
families,  not  quite  liking  the  high  tone  assumed  by 
the  minister  on  the  occasion,  and  being  well  aware 
that  all  the  four  were  reckoned  very  poor  and  unin- 
teresting preachers,  answered  rather  drily,  "'Deed, 
minister,  I  canna  just  say  that  I  ever  had  sic  a  party 
before  in  the  hoose,  except  it  were  in  the  '45,  when 
I  had  a  piper  and  his  three  sons — a'  pipers.  But " 
(she  added  quietly,  as  if  aside),  "  deil  a  spring  could 
they  play  amang  them." 

I  have  received  from  Bev.  William  Blair,  A.M 
U.P.  minister  at  Dunblane,  many  kind  communica- 
tions. I  have  made  a  selection,  which  I  now  group 
together,  and  they  have  this  character  in  common, 
that  they  are  all  anecdotes  of  ministers : — 

Rev.  Walter  Donlop  of  Dumfries  was  well  knoMm  for 
pithy  and  facetious  replies  ;  he  was  kindly  known  under 
the  appellation  of  our  "  Watty  Dunlop."  On  one  occasion 
two  irreverent  young  fellows  determined,  as  they  said,  to 
"  taigle"*  the  minister.  Coming,'  up  to  him  in  the  Hi},'h 
Street  of  Dumfries,  they  accosted  him  with  much  solemnity 
— **  Maiater  Dunlop,  dae  ye  hoar  the  news  T  "  What 
newsT'     "Oh,  the   deil's   deed."    "Is   he?"   said   Mr 
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Danlop,  ••  then  I  nuinn  pray  for  twa  faitherlen  baima.* 
On  another  oceanon  Mr.  Donlop  met,  with  ehantcterutio 
humonr,  an  attempt  to  play  off  a  trick  against  him.  It 
waa  known  that  he  was  to  dine  with  a  minister  whose  house 
was  close  to  the  church,  so  that  his  return  back  must  be 
through  the  churchyard.  Accordi:igly  some  idle  and  mis- 
chievous  youths  waited  for  him  in  the  dark  night,  and  one 
of  them  came  up  to  him,  dressed  as  a  ghost,  in  hopes  of 
putting  him  in  a  fright  Watty's  cool  accost  speedily  upset 
the  plan :— -«  Weel,  Maister  Qhaist,  is  this  a  general  rising, 
or  are  ye  juist  takin'«a  daonder  frae  yer  grave  by  yersell  ?" 
I  have  /eceived  from  a  correspondent  another  specimen  of 
Watty's  acute  rejoinders.  Sdin«»  years  ago  the  celebrated 
Edward  Irving  had  been  lecturing  at  Dumfries,  and  a  man 
who  passed  as  a  wag  in  that  locality  had  been  to  hear  him. 
He  met  Watty  Dunlop  the  following  day,  who  said, «  Weel, 
Willie,  man,  an'  what  do  ye  think  of  Mr.  Irving  1 "  "  Oh," 
•^aid  Willie,  contemptuously, « the  man's  crack't"  Dunlop 
jwtted  him  on  the  shoulder,  with  a  quiet  remark, "  Willie, 
ye'U  aften  see  a  light  peeping  through  a  crack  ! " 

He  was  accompanying  a  funeral  one  day,  when  he  met 
a  man  driving  a  flock  of  geese.  The  wayward  disposition 
ol  the  bipeds  at  the  moment  was  too  much  for  the  driver's 
temper,  and  he  indignantly  cried  out,  "Deevil  choke 
them  ! "  Mr.  Dunlop  walked  a  little  farther  on,  and  passt-d 
a  farm-stead,  where  a  servant  was  driving  out  a  number  of 
swine,  and  banning  them  with  "  Deevil  tak  them  ! "  Upon 
which,  Mr.  Dunlop  stepped  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  Ay,  ay, 
my  man ;  your  gentleman  11  be  wi'  ye  i'  the  noo :  he's 
juist  lack  the  road  there  a  bit,  choking  some  gee«e  till  a 
man." 

Shortly  after  the  Disruption,  Dr.  Cook  of  St.  Andrews 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  upon  which  occasion  Mr. 
Dunlop  said,  '*  Weel,  sir,  ye've  been  lang  Cook,  Cooking 
them,  but  ye've  dished  them  at  last." 

Mr.  Clark  of  Dalreoch,  whose  head  was  vastly  dispro- 
portioned  to  his  body,  met  Mr.  Dunlop  one  «lay.  "  Weel, 
Mr.  f  :lark,  Utat  u  a  great  head  o'  your*."     ••  Indeed  U  is 
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Mr  Danlop ;  I  could  contiun  youn  iniride  of  mj  own." 
"  Juist  Bae,"  quietly  replied  Mr.  Dunlop ;  "  I  was  e'eu 
thinkin'  it  wm  geyan  toom."  * 

Mr.  Dnnlop  happened  one  day  to  be  present  in  a  church 
court  of  a  neighbouring  presbytery.  A  Rev.  Doctor  was 
asked  to  pray,  and  declined.  On  the  meeting  adjourning, 
Mr.  Dunlop  stepped  up  to  the  Doctor,  and  asked  ht  .  he 
did.  The  Doctor,  never  having  been  introduced,  did  not 
rei[>jy.  Mr.  Dimlop  vrithdrew,  and  said  to  his  friend, 
'^  Eh  I  but  isna  he  a  queer  man,  that  Doctor,  hell  neither 
speak  to  Gk)d  nor  man." 

The  Rev.  John  Bwjwn  of  Whitburn  was  riding  out  one 
day  on  an  old  pony,  when  he  was  accosted  by  r.  rude  youth  : 
"  I  say,  Mr.  Broon,  what  gars  your  horse's  tail  wag  that 
way  f  *  "  Oo,  juist  what  gars  your  tongue  wag  ;  it's  fashed 
wi'  a  wakauu!' 

About  sixty  years  ago  there  were  two  ministers  in 
Sanquhar  of  the  name  of  Thomson,  one  of  whom  was  father 
of  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  the  other 
was  father  of  Dr.  Thomson  of  Balfron.  The  domestic  in 
the  family  of  the  latter  was  rather  obtrusive  with  her  secret 
devotions,  sometimes  kneeling  on  the  stairs  at  night,  and 
talking  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  On  a  communion  season 
Hhe  was  prajring  devoutly  and  exclusively  for  her  minister : 
"  Remem>yjr  Mr.  Tamson,  no  him  at  the  Oreen,  but  oor  ain 
Mr.  Tamson." 

Rev.  Mr.  Leslie  of  Morayshire  combined  the  duties  <  T 
justice  of  peace  with  those  of  parochial  clei^yman.  On* 
day  he  was  taken  into  confidence  by  a  culprit  who  had 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  smuggling,  and  was  threatened 
with  a  heavy  fine.  The  culprit  was  a  staunch  Seceder. 
and  owned  a  small  farm.  Mr.  Ijcslie,  with  an  old-fosbiuned 
zeal  for  the  Established  Church,  said  to  him,  "  The  kiii^- 
will  come  in  the  cadger's  road  some  day.  Ye  waulna  come 
to  the  parish  kirk,  though  it  were  to  f<ave  your  life,  wad 
ye  t  Oome  noo,  an'  I'se  mak  ye  a'  richt ! "  Next  Sabbath 
tbfl  acceding  smuggler  appeared  in  the  jwrish  1;lrk,  and  u 
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*Il*  ?!!,"^';^«®'*  "«e»^ng  parochial  allowance,  Mr.  Le«li« 
dipped,  shilling  ,„to  the  .mugglert  han.l.  When  the 
J.  P.  Court  w«i  held,  Mr.  Ledie  was  present,  when  a  fi„ 
was  proposed  to  be  exacted  from  the  smuggler  "  Fine  !  - 
«.d  Mr  Leslie  ;  «  he's  mair  need  o'  «,meTi„g  to  get  dud. 
to  his  back  He's  ane  o'  my  poor  roU .-  I  gied  him  a 
shilhng  just  last  Sabbath,"  »      8*«  a  mm  a 

A  worthy  old  Seceder  used  to  ride  from  Gaigunnock  to 
Bucklyvie  every  Sabbath  to  attend  the  Burcher  kirk  One 
day  as  he  rode  past  the  parish  kirk  of  Kippen,  the  elder 
.J  the  plate  accoste.!  h.m,  "  Pm  sure,  John. Te  ^o  like  the 

bw  be«t.     Could  ye  no  step  in  by  ?  »    "  Wed,"  said  John. 

I  wadna  care  sae  muckle  about  stablin'  my  beast  inside 
but  jfs  anither  thing  myser  gain*  in  "  «»*  ""we. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Lawson  of  Selkirk  acted  for  many 
years  as  theological  tutor  to  the  Secession  Church  One 
t^^^  tw??^  the  Divinity  Hall,  he  overheard  a  student 
wmark  that  the  professor's  wig  was  uncombed.  That  same 
^dent.  on  Aat  very  day,  had  occasion  to  preach  a  sermon 
before  the  Doctor,  for  which  he  received  a  bit  of  severe 
cnticism,  the  sting  of  which  was  in  ito  tail :  "  You  said 
ror  wig  wasna  kaimed  this  momin',  my  lad,  but  I  think 
iTe  redd  your  head  to  you." 

The  Rev.  John  Heugh  of  Stirling  was  one  day  admonish- 
wg  one  of  his  people  of  the  sin  of  intemperain^e  :  "Man 
John,  you  should  ,u,ver  drink  e.cept  wilen  you're  d.v." 
Weel,  8,r,"  quoth  John,  "that's  what  I'm  aye  do.n',  fuV  J 
am  never  slocken'd,"  ' 

The  Rev.  >Ir.  M of  Bathgate  came  up  to  a  street- 

paviour  one  day,  and  addressed  "him,  "Eh,  John  whaf« 

iref'-.t'v;  "?^-v-,-"<i-i  the'^'o't:;: 

o  Bathgate,  an'  they're  no  weel  yet."  «  Weel.  Mr  M  'it 
you  had  tried  my  i.la,.,  and  coino  dnon  to  your  tnfa'ye 
wad  niayhP  bar  ,o,n..  mair  8p,<ed  ! "  '  ^ 

'ITiere  once  lived  in  Cuiw.  a  ni.rch.nt  whose  store  coa 
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Uined  iupplict  of  every  character  and  deMription,  au  that 
he  was  commonly  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Robbie 
^Thing.  One  day  a  minister,  who  was  well  known  f«»r 
a  servUe  use  of  MS.  in  the  pulpit,  called  at  the  store,  askiuK 
for  a  rope  and  pin  to  tether  a  young  calf  in  the  glebe. 
Robbie  at  once  informed  him  that  he  could  not  furnish 
such  articles  to  him.  But  the  minister,  being  somewhat 
importunate,  said, "  Oh  !  I  thought  you  were  named  Robbie 
AThing  from  the  fact  of  your  keeping  all  kinds  of  goods." 
«•  Weel  a  weel,"  said  Robbie,  «  I  keep  a'thing  in  my  shoj. 
but  calf's  tether-pins  and  paper  sermons  for  ministers  to 

"»d"  .  t.      1.- 

It  was  a  somewhat  whimsical  advice,  supported  by  whim- 
sical argument,  which  used  to  be  given  by  an  old  Scottisli 
minister  to  young  preacher?,  when  they  visited  from  home, 
to  "  sup  well  at  the  kail,  for  if  they  were  good  they  were 
worth  the  supping,  and  if  not  they  might  be  sure  there 
was  not  much  worth  coming  afUr  them." 

A  good  many  families  in  and  around  Dunblane  rejoice 
in  the  patronymic  of  Dochart.  This  name,  which  sounds 
somewhat  Irish,  is  derived  from  Loch  Dochart,  in  Perth- 
shire.  The  M'Gregors  having  been  proscribed,  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  penalties,  and  a  group  of  the  clan  having 
been  hunted  by  their  superiors,  swam  the  stream  which 
issues  from  Loch  Dochart,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  rivi  r 
they  afterwards  assumed  the  family  name  of  Dochart.  A 
younK  lad  of  this  name,  on  being  sent  to  Glasgow  College, 
presented  a  letter  from  his  minister  to  Rev.  Dr.  Heu^h  of 
Glasgow.  He  gave  his  name  as  Dochart,  and  the  name  in 
the  letter  was  M'Gregor.  "  Oh,"  said  the  Doctor,  «  I  fear 
there  is  some  mistake  about  your  identity,  the  J.ames  don't 
agre.."  "  Weel,  sir,  that's  the  way  they  spell  the  name  in 
our  coiiutry." 

The  relative  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  siipplyin? 
80  many  Scottish  anecdotes  had  many  stories  of  a 
parochial  functionary  whose  eccentricities  have,  in  a 
great   measure,  given    way    l^i'f'.re    tlio   assimilating 
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Bpirit  of  the  times.    I  mean  the  old  Scottish  Beaolk, 
or  betheral,  as  he  used  to  be  called.     Some  classes  of 
men  are  found  to  have  that  nameless  but  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  figure  and  aspect  which  marks 
out  particular  occupations  and  professions  of  man- 
kind.     This  was  so  much  the  caM>  in  the  betheral 
class,  that  an  old  lady,  observing  a  well-known  judge 
and  advocate  walking  together  in  the  street,  remarked 
to  a  friend  as  they  passed  by,  '^  Dear  me,  Lucy,  wha 
are  thae   twa   beddle-looking   bodies?"      They   were 
often  great  originals,  and,  I  suspect,  must  have  been 
in  past  times  somewhat  given  to  convivial  habits, 
from  a  remark  I  recollect  of  the  late  Baron  Clerk 
Rattray,  viz.  that  in  his  younger  days  he  had  hardly 
ever  known  a  perfectly  sober  betheral.     However 
this  may  have  been,  they  were,  as  a  class,  remark- 
able for  quaint  humour,  and  for  being  shrewd  oh 
servers  of  what  was  going  on.     I  have  heard  of  an 
occasion  where  the  betheral  made  his  wit  furnish  an 
apology  for  his  want  of  sobriety.     He  had  been  sent 
round  the  parish  by  the  minister  to  deliver  notices  at 
all  the  houses,  of  the  catechising  which  was  to  pre- 
cede the  preparation  for  receiving  the  communion. 
On  his  return  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  had  par- 
taken too  largely  of  refreshment  since  he  had  been 
on  his  expedition.     The  minister  reproached  him  for 
this  improper  conduct.     The  betheral  pleaded  tlie 
[•ressing  fwspitdity  of  the  parishioners.     The  clergy- 
man did  not  admit  the  plea,  and  added,  "  Now,  John, 
I  go  through  the  parish,  and  you  don't  see  me  return 
fou,  as  you  have  done."     «  Ay,  minister,"  rejoined 
the   betheral,   with   much   complacency,  "but  then 
aihhns  ye're  no  sae  popular  i'  the  parish  as  me." 

My  relative  used  to  tell  of  one  of  these  officials  re- 
^<'mng,  with  much  ceremony,  a  brother  Utherul,  from 
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a  ncij;hbouring  parish,  who  had  come  with  the  minia- 
tfir  thereof  for  the  puri>o«e  "^  preaching  on  aome  apecial 
occaaion.     After  aervice,  tli    bf  theral  of  the  atranger 
clergyman  felt  proud  of  iho  performance  of  tlie  ap- 
pointed duty,  and  sai-l  in  a  triumphant  tone  to  hit 
friend, "  1  think  oor  naniater  did  weel ;  ay,  he  p^  the 
stour  flee  oot  o*  tlio  cushion."     To  which  th«   other 
rejoined,  with  a  calm  feeling  of  superiority,  "  Stour 
oot  o'  tho  cushion  !  liout,  our  minister,  sin  he  cam  wi* 
m,  has  dunj,'  the  guts  oot  o'  twa  Billes."     Another 
description  I  have  hoard  of  an  energetic  preacher  more 
forcible  than  delicate—"  Eh,  oor  minister  had  a  great 
power  o'  watter,  for  he  grat,  and  spat,  and  swat  like 
mischcef."     An   obliging  anonymous   correspondent 
has  sent  me  a  story  of  a  functionary  of  this  class 
whose  pride  wiis  centred  not  so  much  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  rainiftttr  as  of  the  precentor.     He  states 
that  he  remembers  an  old  beadle  of  the  church  which 
was  called  "  Haddo's  Hole,"  and  sometimes  the  '•  Little 
Kirk,"  in  Edinburgh,  whose  sou  occaaionaJly  officia- 
ted as  precentor.     He  was  not  very  well  qualified 
for  the  duty,  but  the  father  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
son's  vocal  powers.     In  those  days  there  was  always 
s;irvice  in  the  church  on  the  Tuesday  evenings ;  and 
when  the  father  was  asked  on  such  occasions,  "  Who's 
to  preach  to-ri-^htV'  his  Pclf-.-omplacent  r.  ply  used  to 
be,  "  I  divna  ken  wha's  till  preach,  but  my  son's  for 
till  precent."     The  following  is  a  more  correct  version 
of  a  betheral  story  tlian  one  which  occupied  thispai?.- 
in  the  last  edition.     The  beadle  had  been  asked  to 
recommend  a  person   for  the  same   office,  and  liis 
answer  was,  « If  ye  had  wanted  twa  or  three  bits  o' 
elder  bodies.  I  cud  liae  gotten  them  for  ye  as  easily  aa 
penny  baps  oot  of  Mr.  Rowan's  shop,"  pointing  to  a 
b.'ikor's  shop  ojipo^ite  to  where  the  colloquy  took  place ; 


acorrisa  life  *  character.  soi 

•*(»  eren  if  je  had  wanted  a  miniater,  I  might  hae 
helpit  ye  to  get  ane  ;  but  as  for  a  gnde  Uadle,  that'* 
about  the  maist  difficult  thing  I  ken  o'  jnit  now." 

Perhapi  the  following  mrj  leem  to  illuatrate  the 
•clf-importance  of  the  bethcral  tribe.  The  Ror.  Dr. 
Hugh  Blair  waa  one  Sunday  absent  from  his  pulpit^ 
and  next  morning  meeting  his  beadle  in  the  street  he 
inquired  how  matters  went  in  the  High  Church  on 
Sabbath.  "  'Deed,  I  dare  say  no  very  weel,"  was  the 
answer ;  « I  wasna  there  ony  mair  than  yoursell." 

Mr.  TumbuU  of  Dundee  kindly  sends  me  an  excel- 
lent anecdote  of  the  "Betheral"  type,  which  illus- 
trates the  eaprit  de  corps  of  the  betherelian  mind. 
The  late  Dr.  Robertson  of  Glasgow  had,  while  in 
the  parish  of  Mains,  a  quaint  (»ld  church  attend- 
ant of  the  name  of  Walter  Nicoll,  commonly  called 
"Watty  Nuckle,"  whom  he  invited  to  come  and 
visit  him  after  he  had  been  removed  to  Glasgow. 
Watty  accordingly  ventured  on  the  (to  him)  terrible 
journey,  and  was  received  by  the  Doctor  with  great 
kindness.  The  Doctor,  amongst  other  sights,  took 
him  to  see  the  Cathedral  church,  and  showed  him  all 
through  it,  and  after  they  were  coming  away  the 
Doctor  asked  Watty  what  he  thought  of  it,  and  if  it 
was  not  better  than  the  Mains  church.  Watty  shook 
liis  head,  and  said,  "  Aweel,  sir,  you  see  she's  bigger ; 
but  she  has  nae  laft,  and  she's  sair  fashed  wi'  thae 
pillars." 

On  the  same  subject  of  beadle  peculiarities,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Meams  of  Kineff  Manse  an  exquisitely 
characteristic  illustration  of  beadle  pro/mional  habits 
being  made  to  bear  upon  the  tender  passion : — A 
certain  beadle  had  fancied  the  manse  hou.semaid,  but 
at  a  loss  for  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself,  one 
•lay— a  Sunday— whtju   hia  duties   were  ended,   he 
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looked  sheepish,  and  said,  "  Mary,  wad  ye  tak  a  turn, 
Mary  ?"  He  led  her  to  the  churchyard,  and  pointing 
with  his  finger,  got  out,  "My  fowk  lie  there,  Mary; 
wad  ye  like  tc  lie  there  ]"  The  grave  hint  was  taken, 
and  she  became  his  wife,  but  does  not  yet  lie  there. 

Here  is  another  good  example  of  betheral  refinement 
or  philosophy. — He  was  carefully  dressing  up  a  grave, 
and  adjusting  the  turf  upon  it.  The  clergyman,  pass- 
ing through  the  churchyard,  observed,  "  That's  beauti- 
ful sod,  Jeems."  "  Indeed  is't,  minister,  and  I  grud"e 
it  upon  the  grave  o'  sic  a  scamp." 

This  class  of  functionaries  were  very  free  in  their 
remarks  upon  the  preaching  of  strangers,  who  used 
occasionally  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  their  church— 
the  city   betherals  speaking  sometimes  in  a  most 
condescending  manner  of  clergy  from  the  provincial 
parishes.     As,  for  example,  a  betheral  of  one  of  the 
large  churches  in  Glasgow,  criticising  the  sermon  of  a 
minister  from  the  country  who  had  been  preaching 
in  the  city  church,  characterised  it  as  "  gude  coorse 
country  wark."     A  betheral  of  one  of  the  churches 
of  St.  Oiles,  Edinburgh,  used  to  call  on  the  family  of 
Mr.  Eobert  Stevenson,  engineer,  who  was  one  of  the 
elders.     On  one  occasion  they  asked  him  what  had 
been  the  text  on  such  a  night,  when  none  of  the 
family  had  bee"  present.     The  man  of  office,  confused 
at  the  question,  and  unwilling  to  show  anything  like 
ignorance,  poured  forth,  "  Weel,  ye  see,  the  text  last 
day  was  just  entirely,  sirs — yes — the  text,  sirs— what 
was  it  again? — ou  ay,  just  entirely,  ye  see  it  was, 
*  What  profiteth  a  man  if  he  lose  the  world,  and  gain 
his  own  soul  V"     Most  of  such  stories  are  usually  of 
an  old  standing.     A  more  recent  one  has  been  told 
me  of  a  betheral  of  a  royal  burgh  much  decayed 
from  former  importance,  and  governed  by  a  feeble 
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substance  of  a  colomtion     A     f  ^^"^  *^"^   **»« 

«»u»l  for  the  ^Sr  „ffi  ^,™'  °°  "'"*  ''  "•■ 
efficiency  of  thrS  mf  ?    «  ""•  r''  *"  ">» 

}..n-co„„dl  there,  it  would  W^^te'lTtte  S 
him  to  pray  that  they  should  be  a  "  t.^™  .  -^ 
doeis,"  because,  as  he  said  "th!  1  ■  ^^  *Z  ^"'• 
could  be  „ao  terror  to  ^Vbodv"'^  I  -  ^^^ 
W  A„str.ther.  d„ri„g°S^£t  cel^C  tt 
"Ltldtf  S"""  °f  '^'""  A.stSer,th^^ 

J™  i'l-Jty'^paTj   Z  th""?' ""^  -" 
much  Scottish  tomrSoS^taT'ha,:^^  T"'' 

du^iou,  sir.  is  aye  ^ud  jljs  wl,rtJ""'the^C  o"  ^ 
semon-could  ye  no  mak  it  a'  introduc«o„7 

-Thochtll^rdeefl'JS.trchlS^:!"^',^ 
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was  a  vara  imperfect  disconrse  in  ma  opinion ;  ye  did 
weel  eneuch  till  ye  took  them  through,  but  where 
did  ye  leave  themt  just  daunerin'  o'  the  sea-shore 
without  a>  place  to  gang  till.  Had  it  no  been  for 
Pharaoh  they  had  been  better  on  the  other  side, 
where  they  were  comfortably  encampit,  than  daunerin' 
where  ye  left  them.  It's  painful  to  hear  a  s;;rmon 
stoppit  afore  it's  richt  ended,  just  as  it  ia  to  hear 
ane  streekit  out  lang  after  it's  dune.  That's  ma 
opinion  o'  the  sermon  ye  gied  us  to-day."  "Very 
freely  given,  David,  very  freely  given;  drive  on  a 
little  faster,  for  I  think  ye're  daunerin'  noo  yersell." 

To  another  whc  had  gone  through  a  long  course 
of  parish  official  life  a  gentleman  one  day  remarked 
— "  John,  ye  hae  been  s^e  lang  about  the  minister's 
hand  that  I  dare  say  ye  could  preach  a  sermon  yersell 
now."  To  which  John  modestly  replied,  "  0  na,  sir, 
I  couldna  preach  a  sermon,  but  maybe  I  could  draw 
an  inference."  "Well,  John,"  said  the  gentleman, 
humouring  the  quiet  vanity  of  the  beadle,  "7^h»t 
inference  could  ye  draw  frae  this  text,  '  A  vild  ass 
snuffeth  up  the  wind  at  her  pleasure  V"  ( Jer.  ii  24). 
"  Weel,  sir,  I  wad  draw  this  inference,  he  would  snuff 
a  lang  time  afore  he  would  fatten  upon't."  I  had  an 
anecdote  from  a  friend,  of  a  reply  from  a  betheral  to 
the  minister  in  church,  which  was  quaint  and  amusing 
from  the  shrewd  self-importance  it  indicated  in  his 
own  acuteness.  The  clergyman  had  been  annoyed 
during  the  course  of  his  sermon  by  the  restlessness 
and  occasional  whining  of  a  dog,  which  at  last  began 
to  bark  outright.  He  looked  out  for  the  beadle,  and 
directed  him  very  peremptorily,  "John,  carry  tliat 
dog  out."  John,  looked  up  to  the  pulpit,  and  with 
a  very  knowing  expression,  said,  "  Na,  na,  sir ;  I'se 
just  mak  him  gae  out  on  Ids  ain  ^    r  legs."     I  have 
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•iiother  story  of  canine  misbehaviour  in  church      A 

ver,  loud  U  in  f^\X"h  ^t^ltl  n^hif 
«.bj«    of  shouting  almost  »e  th.  topTf  hiT™!^ 
TOe  .hg,  who,  in  tho  early  p.rt,  had  bien  var  oS 

waning  a.  the  AerWii^loXd'^TK,' 

upon  thj  bothe:^"r;!tiu:'  hr/orr'at't^ 

eipressed  h»  readiness  lo  obey  the  ohJw       ,I 
notr«i.t  the  temptation  to  1U  „p  t  Jht  l£t 
and  to  say  very  significantly,   "Ay,  ay    sir   ti 
mdeed  it  was  yersell  began  it."    There  i»  »  aZ, 

'ZS^    r*    ««"^»»«e    orGl^±fTseT 

»mnolency  :urU2J folS'''TL^"°K '" 
of  the  town^connoU  often'llopJrLu^^Tr^eh 
meetings;  accordingly,    the    Her     Mr    Tl, 
eiceDent  derCTman*  toT  ^  ■       :    ™™°''    ™ 

ucigjiiudll,       tOOJC     occasion     to     mnrlr     tK:« 

propensity  with   some   acerbity.     A   do-  hL\   h^ 

Cxiasgow  magistrate."  wauKen  a 

^^^it  To/reLtkr^^St  f -.^'r  °f  ^^''°'  ^^'^^  Sir 
chances  of  a  S^ow  benefit  k'    "^  '^'^^^^'^^  aU  hia  own 

u  irom  a  text  in  Hosea,  '  Ephraim'a  driuk  is  sour  '  " 
'2  D 
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The  parochial  gravediggers  had  sometimes  a  very 
familiar  professional  style  of  dealing  with  the  solemn 
subjects  connected  with  their  oflfice.  Thus  I  have 
heard  of  a  gravedigger  pointing  out  a  large  human 
bone  to  a  lady  who  was  looking  at  Ids  work,  of  digging 
a  grave,  and  asking  her — *  D'ye  ken  wha's  bane  that 
is,  men  { — that's  Jenny  Eraser's  bench  bane ; "  add- 
ing with  a  serious  aspect — "  a  weel-baued  family  thae 
Frasers." 

It  would  be  impossible  in  these  Reminiscences  to 
omit  the  well-knoiivn  and  often  repeated  anecdote  con- 
nected with  an  eminent  divine  of  our  own  country, 
whose  works  take  a  high  place  in  our  theological 
literature.     The  story  to  which  I  allude  was  rendered 
popular  throughout  the  kingdom  some  years  ago,  by 
the  inimitable  mode  in  which  it  was  told,  or  rather 
acted,  by  the  late  Charles  Matthews.     But  Matthews 
was  wrong  in  the  person  of  whom  he  related  the 
humorous  address.     I  have  assurance  of  the  parties 
from  a  friend,  whose  father,  a  distinguished  clergyman 
in  the  Scottish  Church  at  the  time,  had  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  circumstances.    The  late  cele- 
brated Dr.  Macknight,  a  learned  and  profound  scholar 
and  commentator,  was  nevertheless,  as  a  preacher, 
to  a  great  degree  heavy,  unrelieved  by  fancy  or  imagi- 
nation ;  an  able  writer,  but  a  dull  speaker.     His  col- 
league, Dr.  Henry,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
History  of  England,  was,  on  t  ie  other  hand,  a  man  of 
great  humour,  and  could  not  resist  a  joke  when  the 
temptation  came  upon  him.     On  one  occasion  when 
coming  to  church,  Dr.  Macknight  had  been  caught  in 
a  shower  of  rain,  and  entered  the  vestry  soaked  with 
wet.     Every  means  were  used  to  relieve  him  from  his 
discomfort ;  but  as  the  time  drew  on  for  divine  service 
he  became  much  distressed,  and  ejaculated  over  and 
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Z'\  '2^'  ^  T"':  ^^^  I  ^"  d^ ;  do  you  think  I'm 

dry  f  do  you  think  I'm  dry  eneuch  noo  ?    His  jocose 

coUei^e  could  resist  no  longer,  but,  patting  Wm^n 

he  shoulder,  comforted  him  with  the^ly  iurLe 

Ittl  r''  ^°?*?,''  "'^'^  y«'««  ^«  ^'y  ^^  when  ve 
get  mto  the  pu  pit. '  ^ 

hi«^°ni%^'^?^  T"^  ^^  *^«  ^^^^'i^'^"  doctor  to 
fnends  of  the  family.  Dr.  Henry,  who  with  aU  hk 
pleasantry  and  abUities.  had  him^lf  as  UttJe  popt 
lanty  in  the  pulpit  as  nis  coadjutor,  had  been  remark- 
ing to  Dr.  Ma^knight  what  a  blessing  it  was  that  they 
were  two  coUeagues  in  one  chargf.  and  continued 
dwelhng  on  the  subject  so  long,  thit  Dr.  MacWht 
not  quite  pleased  at  the  frequent  reiteration  Tfihe 

ZZi  Tu?  tth^^""''  "^  *  ^^'  p'«-"«  ^ 

nimsell,  but   he  did  not  see  what  trreat  benefit  it 

It  hadna  been  for  that,  there  wad  hae  been  /m  too,  >^ 
kirks  this  day."     Lord  Cockbum  tr^ls  a  chamteri^tic 
anecdote  of  Dr  Hemy's  behaviour  the  lastly  o?t 
life.    I  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman,  himself  also  a 
distmguished  member  of  the  Scottish  Church  for  a^ 
authentic  anecdote  of  this  learned  divine,  and  whi^ 
SaZle  "o'*  ^,\^^^ight  was  the'min.:^    of 
Maybole.     One   of  his   parishioners,    a  well-known 
Immorous  blacksmith  of  the  parish,  who  no  SubT 
thought  th.t  the  Doctor's  lea4d  o'ooks  wer^  rathe; 

S  tf  H*^"''-'?'*  ^'^^'^"^  '''  '^  ^ountiy  pastor,  wL 
tSn/  ^\"!"»^^«^  was  at  home.     The  Docto^  was 

work  hTi^""^"^  T!"^  ^^^'^"^"^  ^'^d  valuab^ 
Te  to  F^r"^^  "^  ^^  ^'^'  ^'^P'^'-  "Na,  he's 
a-^ked  what  this  useless  work  might  be  which  engaged 
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his  pastor's  time  and  attention,  he  answered,  "He's 
gane  to  mak  four  men  agree  wha  ne'er  cast  oot" 
The  good-humoured  and  candid  answer  of  a  learned 
and  rather  long-winded  preacher  of  the  old  school 
always  appeared  to  me  quite  charming.  The  good 
man  was  far  from  being  a  popular  preacher,  and  yet 
he  could  not  reduce  his  discourses  below  the  hour  and 
a  half.  On  being  asked,  as  a  gentle  hint  of  their 
possibly  needless  length,  if  he  did  not  feel  tired  after 
preaching  so  long,  he  replied,  "  Na,  na,  I'm  no  tired ; " 
adding,  however,  with  much  naivete,  "  But,  Lord,  how 
tired  the  fowk  whiles  are." 

The  late  good  kind-hearted  Dr.  David  Dickson  was 
fond  of  telling  a  story  of  a  Scottish  terror.gant  of  the 
days  before  Urk-session  discipline  had  passed  away. 
A  couple  were  brought  before  the  court,  and  Janet, 
the  wife,  was  charged  with  violent  and  undutiful 
conduct,  and  with  wounding  her  husband  by  throwing 
a  three-legged  stool  at  his  head.  The  minister  re- 
buked her  conduct,  and  pointed  out  its  grievous 
character,  by  explaining  that  just  as  Christ  was  head 
of  his  Church,  so  the  husband  was  head  of  the  wife ; 
and  therefore  in  assaulting  Aim,  she  had  in  fact  injui-ed 
her  own  body.  "  Weel,"  she  replied,  "  it's  come  *  a 
fine  pass  gin  a  wife  canna  kame  her  ain  head ; " 
but,  Janet,"  rejoined  the  minister,  "  a  three '  \ 
stool  is  a  thief-like  bane-kame  to  scart  yer  aii.  ' 
wi'!" 

The  following  is  a  dry  Scottish  case,  of  a  minister's 
wife  quietly  "  learning  her  husband's  head."  Mr.  Mair, 
a  Scotch  minister,  was  rather  short-tempered,  and 
had  a  wife  named  Rebecca,  whom  for  brevity's  sake 
he  addressed  as  "Becky."  He  kept  a  diary,  and 
among  other  entAes,  this  one  was  very  frequent — 
"  Becky  and  I  had  a  rippet,  lor  which  I  desire  to  be 
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humble."    A  gentleman  who  had  been  on  a  vuit  to 
Uie  minister  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  told  the  ttorv 

"  Weel,  he  must  have  been  an  excellent  man,  Mr.  Ma^ 

f  K^v^?!*?^  ^  "^^^^^^^^  *«>  have  'rip^te/ bS 
catch  him  if  he's  ever  humble." 

Our  object  in  bringing  up  and  recording  anecdotes 
of  this  land  «  to  elucidate  the  sort  of  humoSwe 
refer  to,  and  to  show  it  as  a  humour  of  ^/  tLl 
A  modem  clergyman  could   hardly  adopt  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  older  class  of  miniate^men^ot 
ess  useful  and  beloved,  on  account  of  their  odd  Scot! 
tish  humour,  which  indeed  suited  their  time.     Could 
a  clergyman,  for  instance,  now  come  off  from  the 
trymg  position  in  which  we  have  heard  of  a  northern 
minister  being  placed,  and  by  the  same  way  tCugh 
which  he  extricated  himself  with  much  good  nature  aSd 
quietsarcasm?    Ayoung  man.  sitting'opposite  t"l!fm 
m  the  front  of  the  gaUeiy.  had  been  up  late  on  Z 
previous  night,  and  had  stuffed  the  cards  with  which 
he  had  been  occupied  into  his  coat  pocket.     F-rcet- 
!nl  .v."  '"^"™«^<^'  he  P'Jled  out  his  handle.  4f. 

loot  }\f-^'  ^^.  ^'^  *^"'-  The  minister  s^pi; 
looked  at  him,  and  remarked,  "Eh,  man,  youi  psalm- 
buik  has  been  ill  bund." 

An  admirable  story  of  a  quiet  pulpit  rebuke  is 
^tionary  in  Fife,  and  is  told  of  Mr  Shir^  a 
Seceding  minister  of  Kirkcaldy,  a  man  stUl  well  re^m- 
bered  by  some  of  the  older  generation  for  many 
Xiw   *"1  '"""^   *'^°^"^   "^"^^^    A    young 

mud  nl  V^'^'C''  TP'  "^  ^"^y  ^  *h«  place;  ver^ 
proud  of  his  fresh  umforra,  had  come  to  Mr.  Shirra's 
church,  and  walked  about  as  if  looking  for  a^t 

tl'tinf  Jr  t"  1'"  ^"««'  which'he  sawT^' 
attracting  attention   from    some   of  the   less   giavs 
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members  of  the  congregation.  He  came  to  his  plate, 
however,  rather  quickly,  on  Mr.  Shirra  quietly  re- 
monstrating, "  0  man,  will  ye  sit  doun,  and  we'll  se« 
your  new  breeks  when  the  kirk's  dune."  This  same 
Mr.  Shirra  was  well  known  from  his  quaint,  and,  as 
it  were,  parenthetical  comments  which  he  introduced 
in  his  reading  of  Scripture ;  as,  for  example,  on  read- 
ing from  the  116th  Psalm,  "I  said  in  my  haste  all 
men  are  liars,"  he  quietly  observed,  "  Indeed,  Dauvid, 
my  man,  an*  ye  had  been  i*  this  parish  ye  might  hae 
said  it  at  your  leisure." 

There  was  something  even  still  more  pungent  in 
the  incidental  remark  of  a  good  man,  in  the  course  of 
his  sermon,  who  had  in  a  country  place  taken  to 
preaching  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  afternoons. 
He  usea  to  collect  the  people  as  they  were  taking  air 
by  the  side  of  a  stream  outside  the  village.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  imtortunately  taken  his  place  on  a 
bank,  and  fixed  himself  on  an  ants'  nest  The  active 
habits  of  those  little  creatures  soon  made  the  position 
of  the  intruder  upon  their  domain  very  uncomfortable ; 
and,  afraid  that  his  audience  might  observe  something 
of  this  discomfort  in  his  manner,  he  apologised  by 
the  remark — "  Brethren,  thoug'  I  hope  I  have  the 
word  of  God  in  my  mouth,  I  thu..k  the  deil  himself 
has  gotten  into  my  breeks." 

There  was  often  no  doubt  a  sharp  conflict  of  wits 
when  some  of  these  humorist  ministers  came  into 
collision  with  members  of  their  flocks  who  were  ako 
humorists.  Of  this  nature  is  the  following  anecdote, 
which  I  am  assured  is  genuine : — A  minister  in  the 
north  was  taking  to  task  one  of  his  hearers  who  was 
a  frequent  defaulter,  and  was  reproaching  him  as  a 
habitual  absentee  from  public  worship.  The  accused 
vindicated  himself  on  the  plea  of  a  dislike  to  long 
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lernioM.  "  'Deed,  man,"  aaid  the  reverend  monitor, 
»  little  nettled  at  the  insinuation  thrown  out  against 
himself,  "if  ye  dinna  mend,  ye  may  land  yersell 
where  ye'U  no  be  troubled  wi'  mony  sermoi'  either 
lang  or  short"  "  Wael,  aiblins  sae,"  retorted  John, 
"  1  It  that  mayna  be  for  want  o'  ministers." 

An  answer  to  another  clergyman,  Mr.  ShirefiT, 
parochial  minister  of  St  Ninian's,  is  indicative  of 
Scottish  and  really  clever  wit  One  of  the  members 
of  his  church  was  John  Henderson  or  Anderson — a 
very  decent  douce  shoemaker — and  who  left  tho 
church  and  joined  the  Independents,  who  had  a 
meeting  in  Stirling.  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
Mr.  Shireflf  met  John  on  the  road,  he  said,  "And  so, 
John,  I  understand  you  have  become  an  Ind3pendent  1" 
"  'Deed,  sir,"  replied  John, "  that's  true."  "  Oh,  John," 
said  the  minister,  "  I'm  sure  you  ken  that  a  rowin' 
(rolling)  fltane  gathers  nae  fog"  (moss).  "Ay,"  said 
John. "  that's  true  too ;  but  can  ye  tell  me  what  guid 
the  fog  does  to  the  stanel"  Mr.  Shireff  himself 
afterwards  became  a  Baptist  The  wit,  however,  was 
all  in  favour  of  the  minister  in  the  following  : 

Dr.  Gilchrist,  formerly  of  the  East  Parish  of 
Greenock,  and  who  died  minister  of  the  Canongate, 
Edinburgh,  received  an  intimation  of  one  of  his  hearers 
who  had  been  exceedingly  irregular  in  his  attendance 
that  he  had  taken  seats  in  an  Episcopal  chapel.  One 
day  soon  after,  he  met  his  former  parishioner,  who 
told  him  candidly  that  he  had  "changed  his  religion." 
"  Indeed,"  said  the  Doctor  quietii^ ;  "  how's  thati  I 
r-e'er  heard  ye  had  ony."  It  was  this  same  Dr. 
Gilchrist  who  gave  the  well-known  quiet  but  forcible 
rebuke  to  a  young  minister  whom  he  considered  rather 
conceited  and  fond  of  putting  forward  his  own  doings, 
and  who  was  to  officiate  in  the   Doctor's   churcL 
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He  <»xplamed  to  him  t^»e  mode  in  which  he  aiUAlly 
condi'-ted  the  Mrvice,  and  stated  that  he  alwayi 
finished  the  prayer  before  the  sermon  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  young  minister  demurred  at  this,  and 
asked  if  he  "might  not  introduce  any  other  short 
prayer  1"  "Ou  ay,"  was  the  Doctor's  quiet  reply, 
"gif  ye  can  gie  us  onything  hetttr" 

There  is  a  story  current  of  a  sharp  hit  at  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  minister  who  required  a  little  set  down. 
The  scene  was  on  a  Monday  by  a  bum  near  Inverness. 
A  stranger  is  fishing  by  a  bum-side  one  Monday 
moming,  when  the  parish  minister  accosts  him  from 
the  other  side  of  the  stream  thus  : — "Good  sport  1" 
"  Not  very."  « I  am  also  an  angler,"  but,  pompously, 
"  I  am  tk  fisher  of  men"  "  Are  you  always  successful  t" 
"  Not  very."  "  So  I  guessed,  as  I  keeked  into  your 
creel*  yesterday." 

At  Banchory,  on  Deeside,  some  of  the  criticisms 
and  remarks  on  sermons  were  very  quaint  and  charac- 
teristic. My  cousin  had  asked  the  Leys  grieve  what 
he  thought  of  a  young  man's  preaching,  who  had 
been  more  successful  in  appropriating  the  words  than 
the  ideas  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  drily  answered,  "  Ou, 
Sir  Thomas,  just  a  floorish  o'  the  surface."  But  the 
same  hearer  bore  this  unequivocal  testimony  to 
another  preacher  whom  he  really  admired.  He  wa.«« 
asked  if  he  did  not  think  the  sermon  long :  "  Na,  1 
should  nae  hae  thocht  it  lang  an'  I'd  been  sitting  on 
thoms," 

I  think  the  following  is  about  as  good  a  sample  of 
what  we  call  Scotch  "  pawky  "  as  any  I  know  :— A 
countr3rman  had  lost  his  wife  and  a  favourite  cow  on 
the  same  day  His  friends  consoled  him  for  the  loss 
of  the  wife;  and  being  highly  respectable,  several 
*  Basket  for  iisL 
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hints  and  offers  were  made  towaids  getting  another 
for  him.  « Ou  ay,"  he  at  length  replied ;  "you're  a 
keen  aneuch  to  get  me  anither  wife,  but  no  yin  o'  ye 
offers  to  gie  me  anither  coo." 

The  following  anecdotes,  collected  from  different 
contributors,  are  fair  samples  of  the  quaint  and  original 
character  of  Scottish  ways  and  expressions,  now 
becoming  more  and  more  matters  of  reminiscence: 
—A  poor  man  came  to  his  minister  for  the  purpose 
of  intimating  his  intention  of  being  married.     As  he 
expressed,  however,  some  doubts  on  the  subject,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate,  the  minister  asked  him  if  there 
were  any  doubts  about  his  being  accepted.     No,  that 
was  not  the  difficulty ;  but  he  expressed  a  fear  that 
It  might  not  be  altogether  suitable,  and  he  asked 
whether,  if  he  were  once  married,  he  could  not  (in 
case  of  unsuitability  and  unhappiness)  get  twimarried. 
The  clergyman  assured  him  that  it  was  impossible ; 
if  he  married,  it  must  be  for  better  and  worse;  that 
he  could  not  go  back  upon  the  step.     So  thus  instructed 
he  went  away.     After  a  time  he  returned,  and  said 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
he  came  and  was  married.     Ere. long  he  came  back 
very  disconsolate,  and  declared  it  would  not  do  at 
all  J  that  he  was  quite  miserable,  and  begged  to  be 
onmarried.     Th.  minister  assured  him  that  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  urged  him  to  put  away  the  notion 
of  anything  so  absurd.     The  man  insisted  that  the 
mamage  could  not  hold  good,  for  the  wife  was  «  waur 
than  the  deevil."    The   minister  demurred,  sr-'ing 
that  It  was  quite  impossible.     "'Deed,  sir,"  said' the 
poor  man,  «the  Bible  teUs  ye  that  if  ye  resist  the 
deil  he  flees  frae  ye,  but  if  ye  resist  her  she  flees  at  ye." 
A  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  being  one  day 
engaged  in  visiting  some  members  of  his  flock,  came 
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to  the  door  of  a  house  where  his  gentle  tapping  coald 
not  be  heard  for  the  noise  of  contention  within. 
After  waiting  a  little  he  opened  Uie  door,  and  walked 
in.  saying,  with  an  authoritative  voice,  "  I  should  like 
to  know  who  is  the  head  of  this  house."  "  Weel,  sir," 
said  the  husband  and  faiher,  "  if  ye  sit  doun  a  wee, 
we'll  maybe  be  able  to  tell  ye,  for  we're  just  trying  to 
settle  that  point" 

I  have  received  from  my  kind  correspondent,  Rev. 
Mr.  Hogg  of  Kirkmahoe,  the  follo'ying#mo8t  amusing 
account  of  a  passage-at-arms  between  a  minister  and 
"minister's  man,"  both  of  them  of  the  old  school. 
The  minister  of  a  parish  in  Dumfriesshire  had  a  man 
who  had  long  and  faithfully  served  at  the  manse. 
During  the  minister's  absence,  a  ploughing  match 
came  off  in  the  district,  and  the  man,  feeling  the  old 
spirit  return  with  the  force  of  former  days,  wished  to 
enter  the  lists,  and  go  in  for  a  prize,  which  he  did,  and 
gained  the  fifth  prize.  The  minister,  on  his  return 
home,  and  glancing  at  the  local  newspaper,  saw  the 
report  of  the  match,  and  the  naue  of  his  own  man  in 
the  prize-list.  Being  of  a  crusty  temper,  he  rang  the 
bell  in  fury,  and  summoned  John,  when  the  following 
colloquy  took  place : — "  John,  how  is  this  1  who  gave 
you  leave  to  go  to  the  ploughing-matcht"  "You 
were  not  at  hame,  sir."  "Well,  you  should  have 
written  to  me."  "  1  didn't  think  it  was  worth  wliilc, 
sir,  as  we  had  our  ain  ploughing  forrit."  *  "  That 
may  be ;  but  why  were  you  not  higher  in  the  prize- 
list?  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  and  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  for  being  so  far  behind."  John's 
patience  had  given  way,  and,  in  his  haste  he  burst 
forth,  "  Indeed,  I'm  thinking,  sir,  that  if  ye  were  at  a 

•  Well  advanced. 
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preaehiij  match,  and  five-and-thirty  in  the  field  ye 

wadna  come  in  for  onyt/nng,  let  abe  for  a  fift' "     ' 

Stones  of  humorous  encounters  between  ministei-s 
and  their  hearers  are  numerous,  and  though  often 
seasoned  wit.  dry  and  caustic  humour,  they  never 
indicate  appearance  of  bitten  oss  or  ill-feeling  between 
the  parties.  As  an  example,  a  clergyman  thought  his 
people  were  making  rather  an  unconscionable  objec- 
tion to  his  using  a  MS.  in  delivering  his  sermon.  They 
"TJj',  „^^^  6^  y«  tak  up  your  bit  papers  to  the 
pupitl  He  replied  that  it  was  best,  for  really  he 
could  not  remember  his  sermon,  and  must  have  his 
papers.  '  Weel,  weel,  minister,  then  dinna  expect 
that  we  can  remember  them." 

Some  of  these  encounters  arise  out  of  the  old  ques- 
tion of  sleeping  in  church.  For  example— "^  see 
James,  that  you  tak  a  bit  nap  in  the  kirk,"  said  a 
minister  to  one  of  his  people ;  "  can  ye  no  tak  a  muU 
w'ch  you  1  and  when  you  become  heavy  an  extra  pinch 
wou  d  keep  you  up."     "Maybe  it  wad,"  said  James, 

but  pit  you  the  sneeshin  intil  your  scnnon,  minister, 
and  maybe  that'll  serve  the  same  purpose."  As  a 
spocunen  of  the  matter-of-fact  view  of  religious  ques- 
tions frequently  recorded  of  older  ministers?  let 
me  adduce  a  well-authenticated  account  of  a  minister 
m  a  J»r  up-hill  parish  in  Deeside.  Ketun,ing  thanks 
one  Sabbath  for  the  excellent  harvest,  he  b»gan  as 
usual,  "0  i^oiTl,  we  thank  thee,"  etc.,  and  went  on  to 
mention  its- abundance,  and  its  safe  ingathering;  bat 
oehng  anxious  to  be  quite  candid  and  scrupulous! v 
truthful  added,  "  all  except  a  few  sma'  bitties  at  Bir 
uo  worth  0'  mentioning." 

A.Scotch  preacher,  a  man  of  large  stature,  being  sent 
to  officiate  one  Sunday  at  a  couatiy  parish,  w;is  accom- 
nioduted  at  mght,  in  the  manse,  in  a  very  diminutive 
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clowt-the  usual  best  bed-room,  »PP~P'^^  ^ 
•tranffew.  being  otherwise  occupied.  Is  this  the 
J^^t"  he  said  strHing  back  in  amaiemcnt. 
^3  ay  si!tWs  is  ^he  ,4.hets'  chalmer."  "It 
m^unbefortheminorprophets.  then."  was  the  quiet 

"  mers  of  hhe  kirk,  no  doubt,  frequently  partook  of 
the  onWl  and  humorous  character  of  ministers  and 
lthe«  ^heir  contemporaries ;  and  anusing  scenes 
liHthave  massed,  and  good  Scotch  sayings  been  said, 
XieX^ere'conceW  D'-  Chalmers  rdto 
*  «««  nf  these  savings  of  an  older  with  great 
deCht  tS'  SXrXited  with  the  anecdot.  the 
ntf  of  Lady  Glenorcay  and  the  church  ^h^ch^^^ 

viTn?  eSu  Mid  «ife  of  Sir  John  Cunninghame, 
^1  of^&^rn.nearKilm^ock.    It  seems  her 

Lyship  had,  for  some  reason,  taken  .^J^^^J,;^,^ 
nroceedines  of  the  Caprington  parochial  authonties, 
rdaresuTt  of  which  was  that  she  ceased  putting  he 
ZLlZv.1  offering  into  ^^e  fte  f  f  d^^^^^^^ 
had  cone  on  for  some  time,  till  one  of  the  eWers  oi 
^  forbearing  character  than  the  others,  took  his  turn 
7^X  nlate     Lady  Elizabeth  as  usual  passed  bv 
^itW tontri^utiL.  but  made  aforrn^  ^urtsey  ^ 
the  elder  at  the  plate,  and  sailed  up  the  aisle,     ine 
W  man  w^  detemined  not  to  let  her  pass  so  easily, 
frt  quic%  followed  her,  and  urged  the  remon- 
strance      «  Gie  us  mair  o'  your  sUler  and  less  o  your 
Sners  my  lady  Betty."     My  kind  correspondent 
ST  Mr  ^^new,  supplies  me  with  an  amusmg  pendant 
S^ul  anefdoTe:^^^  a  great. church  meetmgDn 

Chalmers  had  told  this  sto^  -^*\rf  ,.f  ^^t 
Lord  Galloway  was  in  the  chair.     After  the  mectin„. 
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Dr.  Chalmen,  and  many  who  had  been  present,  dined 
at  his  lordship's  hospitable  table.  After  dinner,  when 
the  morning  meeting  was  discussed,  Lord  Galloway 
addressed  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  subject  of  this  story 
and,  as  if  not  quite  pleased  at  its  being  introduced, 
said,  "  Do  you  know,  Doctor,  tho  lady  of  whom  you 
told  tbe  story  of  th**  elder  is  a  near  relation  of  mine  1" 
Dr.  Chalmers,  with  real  or  seeming  simplicity,  answered, 
"  No,  my  Lord,  i  did  not ;  but  next  time  I  tell  the 
story  I  can  mention  the  fact."  As  a  pendant  to  the 
elder's  disclaimor  of  "  mainners  "  on  tbe  part  of  a  lady 
of  rai  k,  I  may  add  an  authentic  anecdote  of  a  very 
blunt  and  unpolished  Kincardineshire  laird,  expressing 
the  same  disclaimer  of  mainners  on  the  part  of  a  servant, 
but  in  a  far  rougher  form  of  speech.  He  had  been 
talking  with  a  man  who  came  to  offer  for  his  service 
as  a  butler.  Tat  the  laird  soon  found  he  was  far  too 
grand  a  gentleman  for  bis  service,  and  became  chafed 
with  his  requiring  so  many  things  as  conditions  of 
coming ;  till,  on  his  dismissal,  when  the  man  was 
bowing  and  scraping  to  slow  how  genteel  he  could 
be,  he  lost  all  patience,  and  roared  out,  "  Get  out,  ye 
fule ;  gie  us  nane  o'  your  mainners  here." 

or  an  eccentric  and  eloquent  professor  and  divine 
of  a  northern  Scottnh  university,  there  are  numerous 
and  extraordinpry  traditionary  anecdotes.  I  have 
received  an  account  of  some  of  these  anecdotes  from 
the  kind  communication  of  an  eminent  Scottish  clergy- 
man, who  was  himself  in  early  days  his  frequent 
hearer.  The  stories  told  of  the  strange  observations 
and  allusions  which  he  introduced  into  his  pulpit 
discourses  almost  surpass  belief.  For  many  reasons, 
they  are  not  suitable  to  the  nature  of  this  publication, 
still  less  could  they  be  tolerated  in  any  pulpit 
administration  now,  although  familiar  with  his  con- 
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temponriet.  The  remarkable  circumstance,  however, 
connected  with  these  eccontricities  was,  that  be 
introduced  them  with  the  utmos*  gravity,  and  often- 
times, after  he  had  delivered  them,  pursued  his  subject 
with  great  earnestness  and  eloquence,  as  if  he  had  said 
nothing  uncommon.  One  saying  of  the  profcisor, 
however,  ovi  of  the  pulpit,  is  too  good  to  be  omitted, 
and  may  be  recorded  without  violation  of  propriety. 
He  happened  to  meet  at  the  house  of  a  lawyer,  whom 
he  considered  rather  a  man  of  sharp  practice,  and  for 
whom  he  had  no  great  favour,  two  of  his  own  parish- 
ioners. The  lawyer  jocularly  and  ungraciously  put 
the  question ;  "  Doctor,  these  are  members  of  your 
flock ;  may  I  ask,  do  you  look  upon  them  as  white 
sheep  ov  as  black  sheep  1 "  "I  don't  know,"  answered 
the  p. .)'  ssor  drily,  "  whether  they  are  black  or  white 
sheep,  but  I  know  that  if  they  ure  long  here  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  fleeced." 

It  was  a  pungent  answer  given  by  a  Free  Kirk 
member  who  had  deserted  his  colours  and  returned  to 
the  old  faith.  A  short  time  after  the  Disruption,  the 
Free  Church  minister  chanced  to  meet  him  who  had 
then  left  hun  and  returned  to  the  Established  Church. 
The  minister  bluntly  accosted  him — "  Ay,  man,  John, 
an'-.ye've  left  us ;  what  micht  be  your  reason  for  thati 
Did  ye  think  it  wasna  a  guid  road  we  was  gaunl" 
"  Ou,  I  daursay  it  was  a  guid  eneuch  road  and  a  braw 
road';  but,  0  minister,  the  tolls  were  unco  high." 

The-  following  story  I  received  from  a  member  of 
the  Penicuik  family : — Dr.  Ritchie,  who  died  minister 
of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  was,  when  a  young  man, 
tutor  to  Sir  G.  Clerk  and  his  brothers.  Whilst  with 
them,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  became  unable,  from 
infirmity  and  illness,  to  do  his  duty,  and  Mr.  Ritchie 
was  appointed  inttiim  assistant.     He  was  an  active 
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young  man,  and  during  hU  residence  in  the  country 
hod  become  fond  of  fishing,  and  was  a  good  shot. 
When  the  grouse-shooting  came  round,  his  pupils 
happened  to  be  laid  up  with  a  fever,  so  Mr.  Ritchie 
had  all  the  shooting  to  himself.  One  day  he  walked 
over  the  moor  so  far  that  he  became  quite  weary  and 
footsore.  On  returning  home  he  went  into  a  cottage, 
where  the  good  woman  received  him  kindly,  gave 
him  water  for  his  feet,  and  refreshment.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  he  told  her  he  was  acting  as 
assistant  minister  of  the  parish,  and  he  explained  how 
far  he  had  travelled  in  pursuit  of  game,  how  weary  he 
was,  and  how  completely  knocked  up  he  was.  "  Weel, 
sir,  I  dinna  doubt  ye  maun  be  sair  travelled  and  tired 
wi'  your  walk."  And  then  she  added,  with  sly 
reference  to  his  profession,  "  'Deed,  sir,  I'm  thinkin' 
ye  micht  hae  travelled  frae  Genesis  to  ReveUtion  and 
no  been  sae  forfauchten."  * 

Scotch  people  in  general  are,  like  this  old  woman, 
very  jealous,  as  might  be  expected,  of  ministers  join 
ing  the  L;port8man  to  their  pastoral  character.  A 
proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  a 
particular  parish,  who  was  known  in  the  country  as  a 
capital  shot,  called  forth  a  rather  neat  Scottish  pun, 
from  an  old  woman  of  the  parish,  who  significantly 
observed,  "  'Deed,  KUpaatrick  would  hae  been  a  mair 
appropriate  place  for  him."  Paatrick  is  Scotch  for 
piulridge. 

I  cannot  do  better  in  regard  to  the  three  following 
anecdotes  of  the  late  Professor  Gillespie  of  St. 
Andrews,  than  give  them  to  my  readers  in  the  words 
with  which  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander  kindly  couimuni> 
cated  them  to  me. 

"In  th«   ComhUl  Magazine  for  March   1860,  in 
•  Wearied. 
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HO  article  on  Student  Life  in  ScotUnd,  there  ii 
•n  nneedote  of  the  late  Professor  Gillespie  of  St 
Andrews,  which  is  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  miss  the 
I)oint  and  humour  of  the  story.  The  correct  version, 
as  I  have  heard  it  from  the  professor  himself,  is  this ; 
Haring  employed  the  village  carpenter  to  put  a  frame 
round  a  dial  at  the  manse  of  Cults,  where  he  was  a 
minister,  he  received  from  the  man  a  bill  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — *  To  fencing  the  dtH,  5s.  6d.'  '  When  I 
paid  him,'  said  the  professor, '  I  could  not  help  saying, 
John,  this  is  rather  more  than  I  Cv.unted  on ;  but  I 
haven't  a  word  to  say.  I  get  somewhere  about  two 
hundred  a  year  for  fencing  the  deil,  and  I'm  afraid  I 
don't  do  it  half  so  effectu^y  as  you've  done.'" 

**  Whilst  I  am  writing,  another  of  the  many  stories 
of  the  learned  and  facetious  professor  rises  in  my  mind. 
There  was  a  worthy  old  woman  at  Cults  whose  place  in 
church  was  what  is  commonly  called  the  Lateran ;  a 
kind  of  small  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  pulpit  steps. 
She  was  a  most  regular  attender,  but  as  regularly  fell 
asleep  during  sermon,  of  which  &ult  the  preacher  had 
sometimes  audible  intimation.  It  was  observec*,  how- 
ever, that  though  Janet  always  slept  during  her  own 
pastor's  di^sourse,  she  could  be  attentive  enough  when 
she  pleased,  and  especially  was  she  alert  when  some 
young  preacher  occupied  the  pulpit.  A  little  piqued, 
perhaps,  at  this,  Mr.  Gillespie  said  to  her  one  day, 
•  Janet,  I  think  you  hardly  behave  very  respectfully 
to  your  own  minister  in  one  respect.*  *  Me,  sir ! '  t  -- 
claimed  Janet, '  I  wad  like  to  see  ony  man,  no  tae  say 
woman,  by  yoursell,  say  that  o'  me !  what  can  you 
mean,  sir?'  *Weel,  Janet,  ye  ken  when  I  preach 
you're  almost  always  fast  asleep  before  I've  well  given 
out  my  text ;  but  when  any  of  these  young  men  from 
St.  Andrews  preach  for  me,  I  see  you  nevev  sleep  a 
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lU  lune  t«.l  yott  the  reuon  o*  that  When  you 
preech,  we  »  kon  the  word  o'  God'g  eafe  in  your 
h«nd« ;  but  when  thae  young  birkies  t«k  it  in  luuin 
my  certie,  but  it  take  us  a'  to  look  after  them.'  •  ' 
li  "n  tempted  to  subjoin  another.  In  the 
Humanity  Cla..,  one  day,  a  youth  who  waa  rather 
fond  of  showing  off  hi.  powere  of  language,  translated 
Hor.  Od.  ui,  3,  61,  62,  somewhat  thus:— 'The 
tortunee  of  Troy  renascent  under  sorrowful  omen  shaU 
be  repeated  witn  sad  catastrophe.'  'Catastrophe!' 
cned  the  profes«)r.     'Catastrophe,  Mr. ,  that's 

Thus  suddenly  puUed  down  from  his  high  horee.  the 
student  effected  his  retreat  with  a  rather  lame  and 
impotent  rersion.  'Now,'  said  the  professor,  his 
little  sharp  eyes  twinkling  with  fun,  'that  brings  to 
my  recoUection  what  once  happened  to  a  friend  of 
mine  a  minister  in  the  countiy.  Being  a  schoUtfly 
man  he  was  sometimes  betrayed  into  the  use  of  words 
m  the  pulpit  which  the  people  were  not  Ukely  to 
understand ;  but  being  very  conscientious,  he  nerer 
detected  himself  in  this,  without  pausing  to  give  the 
racanmg  of  the  word  he  had  used,  and  sometimes  his 
extempore  explanations  of  very  fine  words  were  a 

little  like  what  we  have  just  had  from  Mr.  

rather  too  flat  and  commonplace.  On  one  occasion  he 
allowed  this  very  word  'catastrophe'  to  drop  from 
him  on  which  he  immediately  added, '  that,  you  know, 
my  fnends,  means  the  md  of  s,  thing.'  Next  day  as 
he  was  nding  through  his  parish,  some  mischievous 

f„!A**!".*^^'"^"'*  evidence  to  prove  that  a  iiiniUr  answer 
to  hat  which  Dr.  Alexander  records  to  have  been  made  to  Mr. 
uiuegpie  has  been  given  on  similar  occasions  by  other* 
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youth  »ucceed6d  in  fartening  »  bunch  of  ftine  to  his 
hone's  Uil— »  trick  which,  h»d  .ae  anim»l  been 
skit*.Uh,  might  have  exposed  the  worthy  PMtoT's 
horMmanship  to  too  severe  ft  triftl,  but  which  h«ppily 
hftd  no  effect  whaterer  on  the  sober-minded  and 
wpecUble  quadruped  which  he  bestrode.     On,  there- 
fore, he  quieUy  jogged,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
addition  that  had  been  made  to  his  horses  caudal 
region,  untU,  as  he  was  passmg  some  cottages,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  shriU  voice  of  an  old  woman  exclaim- 
ing, 'Heh,  sir!   Heh,  sir  I  there's  a  whun-buss  at 
your  horse's  catawstrophel'"  ,.        v        « 

I  have  several  times  adverted  to  the  subject  of 
epigrams.  A  clever  impromptu  of  this  class  has  been 
recorded  as  given  by  a  judge's  lady  in  reply  to  one 
made  by  the  witty  Henry  Erskine  at  a  dinner  party 
ab  Lord  Armadale's.  VVhtu  a  bottle  of  claret  was 
called  for,  port  was  brought  in  by  ustake.  A  second 
time  claret  was  sent  for,  ari  a  second  time  the  same 
mistake  occurred.  Henry  Erskine  addressed  the  host 
in  an  impromptu,  which  was  meant  as  a  parody  on  the 
well-known  Scottish  song, "  My  Jo,  Janet"— 

••  Kind  sir,  it's  for  yonr  eonrtesie 
When  I  come  hen  to  dine     ir. 
For  the  lore  ye  bew  to  me, 
Qie  me  the  ckret  wine,  sir. 

To  which  Mrs.  Honejrman  retorted — 
"  Drink  the  port,  the  claret's  dear, 
Erskine,  Erskine ; 
Ye'U  get  fou  on't.  never  fear. 
My  jo,  Erskine." 

Some  of  my  younger  readers  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  epigram  of  John  Home,  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  •'  Douglas."    The  lines  were  great  favourites  with 
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Sir  Wilujr  Soott.  who  delighted  in  rapMiting  them. 
Home  WM  very  partuU  to  olant,  and  could  not  bear 
port  He  wae  exceedingly  indignimt  when  the  QoTem- 
ment  laid  a  t«z  upon  claret,  having  pwriowly  long 
connived  at  lU  introduction  into  SootUnd  un  .-  very 
mitigated  duties.  He  embodied  hia  angw  in  the 
following  epigram : — 

"  Finn  and  imot  the  Caltdonlaa  itood, 
Old  WH  hL  mutton,  uid  hia  elarat  good ; 

•  Let  him  drink  port,'  an  English  itataanu  eriod— 
Ho  drank  tbe  poiaon,  and  hia  apirit  diod. " 

There  ie  a  curioue  story  traditionary  in  some  families 
connected  with  the  nobleman  who  is  the  subject  of  it, 
which,  I  am  assured,  is  true,  and  further,  that  it  has 
never  yet  appeared  in  print    The  story  is,  therefore, 
a  'Scottish  reminiscence,"  and,  as  such,  deserves  a 
place  here.     The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  waa  so  ill  as  to 
cause  great  alarm  to  his  friends,  and  perplexity  to  his 
physicians.     One  distressing  symptom  was  a  total 
absence  of  sleep,  and  the  medical  men  dedared  their 
opimon,  that  without  sleep  being  induced  he  could  not 
recover.     His  son,  a  queer  eccentric-looking  boy,  who 
was  considered  not  ent'-ely  right  in  his  jiind  but 
somewhat  "daft,"  and  v  -.j  accordingly  had  had  little 
attention  paid  to  his  education,  was  sitting  under  the 
table,  and  cried  out.  "Sen"  for  that  preachin'  man 
Jrae  Livingstone,  for  faither  aye  sleeps  in  the  kirk." 
One  of  the  doctors  thought  this  hint  worth  attending 
to.     lae  experiment  of  "  getting  p  minister  till  him  " 
succeeded,  and,  sleep  coming  on,  x.    recovered.     The 
Mrl,  out  of  gratitude  for  this  benefit,  took  more  notice 
of  his  son,  paid  attention  to  his  education,  and  that 
boy  became  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  afterwards  so 
tamous  or  infamous  in  his  country's  history. 
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The  following  very  amusing  anecdote,  althou^  it 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  division  on  peculiarities 
of  Scottish  phraseology,  I  give  in  the  words  of  a  cor- 
respondent who  received  it  firom  the  parties  with  whom 
it  originated.  About  twenty  years  ago,  he  was  paying 
a  visit  to  a  cousin,  married  to  a  Liverpool  merchant 
of  some  standing.  The  husband  had  lately  had  a 
visit  from  his  aged  father,  who  formerly  followed  the 
occupation  of  farming  in  Stirlingshire,  and  who  had 
probably  never  been  out  of  Scotland  before  in  his  life. 
The  son,  finding  his  father  rather  de  trop  in  his  office, 
one  day  persuaded  him  to  cross  the  ferry  over  the 
Mersey,  and  inspect  the  harvesting,  then  in  full  opera- 
tion, on  the  Cheshire  side.  On  landing,  he  approached 
a  young  woman  reaping  with  the  sickle  in  a  field  of 
oats,  when  the  following  dialogue  ensued : — 

Farmer. — Lassie,  are  yer  aits  muckle  bookit*  th' 
yearl 

Beaper. — ^What  say'n  yol 

Farmer. — ^I  was  speiring  gif  yer  aite  are  muckle 
bookit  th'  year ! 

Reaper  (in  amazement). — I  dunnot  know  what  yo' 
say'n. 

Farmer  (in  equal  astonishment). — Gude — safe — us, 
— do  ye  no  understaan  gude  plain  English  1 — are — ^yer 
— aits — muckle — bookit  1 

Reaper  decamps  to  her  nearest  companion,  saying 
that  was  a  madman,  while  he  shouted  in  great  wrath, 
"They  were  naething  else  than  a  set  o'  ignorant  pock- 
puddmgs." 

An  English  tourist  visited  Arran,  and  being  a  keen 

disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  was  arranging  to  have  a  day's 

good  sport.     Being  told  that  the  cleg,  or  horse-fly, 

would  suit  his  purpose  admirably  for  lure,  he  addressed 

•  OatB  heavy  in  bulk. 
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hanaelf  to  Chrigty,  the  Highland  servant-girl  :—•«  I 
«ay,  my  girl,  can  you  get  me  some  horse-flies  f 
Chnsty  looked  stupid,  and  he  repeated  his  question, 
Fmdmg  that  she  did  not  yet  comprehend  him,  he  ex- 
claimed,  "Why,  girl,  did  you  never  see  a  horse-fly  1" 
"  Naa,  sir,"  said  the  girl, "  but  A  wance  saw  a  coo  jump 
ower  a  preshipice." 

The  Mowing  anecdote  is  highly  illustrative  of  the 
thoroughly  attached  old  family  serving-man.  A  cor- 
respondent sends  it  as  told  to  him  by  an  old  school- 
fellow of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  at  Fraser  and  Adam's 
class.  High  School : — 

One  of  the  lairds  of  Abercaimie  proposed  to  go  out 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  risings  for  the  Stuarts,  in 
the  '15  or  '45— but  this  was  not  with  the  will  of  his 
old  serving-man,  who,  when  Abercaimie  was  pulling 
on  his  boots,  preparing  to  go,  overturned  a  kettle  of 
boihng  water  upon  his  legs,  so  as  to  disable  him  from 
joining  his  friends— saying,  ««Tak  that— let  them 
fecht  wha  like ;  stay  ye  at  hame  and  be  laird  o*  Aber- 
caimie." 

A  story  illustrative  of  a  union  of  polite  courtesy 
with  rough  and  violent  ebullition  of  temper  common 
in  the  old  Scottish  character,  is  well  known  in  the 
Lothian  family.  William  Henry,  fourth  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  had  for  his  guest  at  dinner  an  old  countess 
to  whom  he  wished  to  show  particular  respect  and 
attention.*  After  a  very  complimentary  reception,  he 
put  on  his  white  gloves  to  hand  her  down  stairs, 
led  her  up  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  bowed,  and 
retured  to  his  own  place.     This  I  am  assured  was  the 

•  This  Marquis  of  Lothian  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  who  sullied  his  character 
»3  a  soldier  and  a  nobleman  by  the  cruelties  which  he  exercistd 
uu  the  vanquished. 
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usual  custom  with  the  chief  lady  guest  by  persons  who 
themselves  remember  it.  After  all  were  seated,  the 
Marquis  addressed  the  lady, "  Madam,  may  I  have  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  helping  your  ladyship  to 
some  fishi"  But  he  got  no  answer,  for  the  poor 
woman  was  deaf  as  a  post,  and  did  not  hear  him. 
After  a  pause,  but  still  in  the  most  courteous  accents, 
"  Madam,  have  I  your  ladyship's  permission  to  send 
you  some  fishi"  Then  a  little  quicker,  "Is  your 
Ladyship  inclined  to  take  fishi"  Very  quick,  and 
rather-peremptory,  "  Madam,  do  ye  choice  fish  1"  At 
iast  the  thunder  burst,  to  everybody's  constematiop, 
}irith  a  loud  thump  on  the  table  and  stamp  on  t\e 
floor :  "  Con — ^found  ye,  will  ye  have  any  fish  1"  I 
am  afraid  the  exclamation  might  have  been  even  of  a 
more  pungent  character. 

A  correspondent  has  kindly  enabled  me  to  add  a 
reminiscence  and  rjiecdote  of  a  type  of  Scottish 
character  now  nearly  extinct. — I  mean  the  old  Scottish 
military  officer  of  the  wars  of  Holland  and  the  Low 
Countries.  I  give  them  in  his  own  words  : — "  My 
father,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  minister  of  Dornoch, 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  a  fine  old  soldier,  the  late 
Colonel  Alexander  Sutherland  of  Calmaly  and  Brae- 
grudy,  in  Sutherlandshire,  who  was  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  *  Local  Militia,'  and  who  used  occasionally,  in 
his  word  of  command,  to  break  out  v-'.th  a  Gaelic 
phrase  to  the  men,  much  to  the  amusement  of  by- 
standers. He  called  his  charger,  a  high-boned  not  over- 
fed animal,  Cadaver — a  play  upon  accents,  for  he  was 
a  good  classical  scholar,  and  fond  of  quoting  the  Latia 
poets.  But  he  had  no  relish  nor  respect  for  ^be 
'Modem  languages,'  particularly  for  that  of  our  French 
neighbours,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  'hereditary' 
enemies !     My  father  and  the  colonel  were  both  poll- 
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ticians,  as  well  as  scholars.  Reading  a  newspaper 
article  in  his  presence  one  day,  my  father  stopped 
short,  handing  the  paper  to  him,  and  said,  'Colonel, 
here  is  a  French  quotation,  which  you  can  translate 
better  than  I  can.'  *No,  sir!'  said  the  colonel,  *I 
never  learnt  the  language  of  the  scoundrels  111'  The 
colonel  was  known  as  '  Col.  Sandy  Sutherland,'  and 
the  men  always  called  him  Colonel  Sandy.  He  was  a 
splendid  specimen  >f  the  hale  veteran,  with  a  sten- 
torian voice,  and  the  last  queue  I  remember  to  have 
*« 


II 


seen. 

A  corresponilent  kindly  sends  me  from  Aberdeen- 
shire a  humorous  story,  very  much  of  the  same  sort  as 
that  of  Colonel  Ersldne's  servant,  who  considerately 
suggested  to  his  master  that  "  maybe  an  aith  might 
relieve  hiiu."*  My  correspondent  heard  the  story 
from  the  late  Bishop  Skinner. 

It  was  among  the  experiences  of  his  father,  Bishop 
John  Skinner.  While  making  some  pastoral  visits  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  (Aberdeen),  the  Bishop 
took  occasion  to  step  into  the  cottpge  of  two  humble 
parishioners,  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  cultivated  a 
little  croft.  No  one  was  within;  but  as  the  door 
was  only  on  the  latch,  the  Bishop  knew  that  the 
worthy  couple  could  nc  t  ^e  far  distant.  He  therefore 
stepped  in  the  direction  of  the  outhouses,  and  found 
them  both  in  the  bam  winnowing  com,  in  the  primitive 
way,  with  "  riddles,"  betwixt  two  open  doors.  On  the 
Bishop  making  his  appearance,  tb-;  honest  man  ceased 
his  winnowing  operations,  and  in  the  gladness  of  his 
heart  stepped  briskly  forward  to  welcome  his  pastor ; 
but  in  his  haste  he  trod  upon  the  rim  of  the  riddle, 
which  rebounded  with  great  force  against  one  of  his 
shins.  The  accident  mada  him  suddenly  pull  up; 
^  Sir  U.  Moacreiff's  Lift  of  Dr.  J.  Erakine. 
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and,  instead  of  completing  the  reception,  he  stood 
vigorously  rubbing  the  injured  limb ;  and,  not  daring 
in  such  a  venerable  presence  to  give  vent  to  the 
customary  strong  ejaculations,  kept  twisting  his  face 
into  all  sorts  of  grimaces.  As  was  natural,  the  Bishop 
went  forward,  uttering  the  usual  formulas  of  condolence 
and  sympathy,  the  patient,  meanwhile,  continuing  his 
rubbings  and  his  silent  bi.'  expressive  contortions. 
At  last  Janet  came  to  the  rescue ;  and,  clapping  the 
Bishop  coaxingly  on  the  back,  said,  "  Noo,  Bishop, 
jist  gang  ye  yir  waas  into  the  hoose,  an'  we'll  follow 
fan  he's  had  time  to  curse  a  fyllie,  an'  I'se  warran'  he'll 
seen  be  weel  eneuch ! " 

The  following  might  have  been  added  as  examples 
of  the  dry  humorous  manner  in  w>iich  our  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  sometimes  tree  i  inatters  with  which 
they  have  to  deal,  even  when  serious  ones : — 

An  itinerant  vendor  of  wood  in  Aberdeen  having 
been  asked  how  his  wife  was,  replied,  "  Oh,  she's  fine ; 
I  hae  taen  her  tae  Banchory ;"  and  on  it  being  inno- 
cently remarked  that  the  change  of  air  would  do  her 
good,  he  looked  up,  and,  with  a  half  smile,  said, "  Hoot, 
she's  i'  the  kirkyard." 

The  well-known  aversion  of  the  Scotch  to  hearing 
read  sermons  has  often  led  to  amusing  occurrences. 
One  pastor,  in  a  country  district,  who  was  much 
respected  by  his  people,  but  who,  nevertheless,  were 
never  quite  reconciled  to  his  paper  in  the  pulpit, 
found  himself  on  one  occasion  in  an  awkward  predi- 
cament, from  this  same  paper  question.  One  Sabbath 
afternoon,  having  exhausted  both  firstly  and  secondly, 
he  came  to  the  termination  of  his  discourse ;  but. 
unfortunately,  the  manuscript  was  wanting.  In  vain 
efforts  to  seek  the  missing  paper,  he  repeated  "  thirdly 
and  lastly  "  ad  nauseam  to  his  hearers.     At  last  one, 
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oooler  than  the  others,  roM,  and  nodding  to  the 
minirter  oUerved  -Deed,  .ir,  If  I'm  no'^mirta'en. 
I  saw  'thirdly  and  lastly '  fa' ower  the poopit  ttain^ 
evidently  enjojdng  the  disappearance  of  so  importait 
a  part  of  the  obnoxious  document 

This  prejudice  was  indeed  some  years  since  in 
ScoUand  quite  inveterate.  The  following  anecdote 
has  been  kindly  sent  to  me  from  Memoka  of  Charles 
Young,  lately  published  by  his  son  :— 

"I  have  a  distinct  recoUection,  one  Sunday  when 
I  was  Imng  at  Cults,  and  when  a  stranger  was  official- 
mg  for  Dr.  Gillespie,  observing  that  he  had  not 
proceeded  five  minutes  with  his  'discourse,'  before 
there  was  a  general  commotion  and  stampede.  The 
exodus  at  last  became  so  serious,  that,  conceiving 
something  to  be  wrong,  probably  a  fire  in  the  manse 
I  caught  the  infection,  and  eagerly  inquired  of  the 
first  person  I  encountered  in  the  churchyard  what 
was  the  matter,  and  was  told,  with  an  expression  of 
sovereign  scorn  and  disgust— « Losh  keep  ye,  youne 
manl  Hae  ye  eyes,  and  see  not?  Hae  ye  ears 
and  hear  not?    The  man  reads ! '" 

On  one  occasion,  however,  even  this  t)rejudice 
gave  way  before  the  power  of  the  most 'eloquent 
preacher  that  Scotland  ever  heard,  or  perhaps  that 
the  world  ever  heard.  A  shrewd  old  Fife  hearer  of 
sermons  had  been  objecting,  in  the  usual  exaggerated 
language,  against  reading  sermons  in  the  pulpit  A 
gentleman  urged  the  case  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  defence 
of  -he  practice.  He  used  his  paper  in  preaching 
ngidly,  and  yet  with  what  an  effect  he  read !  AU 
the  objector  could  reply  to  this  was,  "Ah,  but  it's 
/«/•  reading  yon." 

The  two  following  are  from  a  correspondent  who 
*  Ejctraordjuaiy. 
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heard  tbein  told  by  the  Ute  Dr.  BarcUy  the  ui«toinut, 
well  known  for  hU  own  dry  Scottiah  humour. 

A  country  laird,  at  his  death,  left  his  property  in 
equal  shares  to  his  two  sons,  who  continued  to  live 
Texy  amicably  together  for  many  years.  At  length 
one  said  to  the  other,  "  Tarn,  we're  gettin'  Mild  now, 
youll  tak  a  wife,  and  when  I  dee  you'll  get  my  share 
o'  the  grund."  "  Na,  John,  you're  the  youngest  and 
maist  active,  you'll  tak  a  wife,  and  when  I  dee  you'll 
get  my  share."  '*  Od,"  says  John,  "  Tam,  that's  jiat 
the  way  wi'  you  when  there's  any  fash  or  trouble.  'The 
deevil  a  thing  you'll  do  at  a'." 

A  country  clergyman,  who  was  not  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  one  of  liis  heritors  who  resided  in 
Stirling,  and  who  had  annoyed  the  minister  by 
delay  in  paying  him  his  teinds  (or  tithe),  found  it 
necessary  to  make  the  laird  understand  that  his 
proportion  of  stipend  must  be  paid  bo  soon  as  it 
became  due.  The  payment  came  next  term  pur^-tual 
to  the  time.  When  the  messenger  was  introdu  ^d  to 
the  minister,  he  asked  who  he  was,  remarking  that 
he  thought  he  had  seen  hun  before.  "I  am  the 
hangman  of  Stirling,  sir."  "  Ob,  just  so,  take  a  seat 
till  I  write  you  a  receipt."  It  was  evident  that  the 
laird-had  chosen  this  medium  of  communication  with 
the  minister  as  an  affront,  and  to  show  his  spite. 
The  minister,  however,  turned  the  tables  upon  him, 
sending  back  an  acknowledgment  for  the  payment 

in  these  terms : — "  Received  from  Mr. ,  by  the 

hands  of  the  hangman  of  Stirling,  his  doer,*  the  sum 
of,"  etc.  etc. 

The  following  story  of  pulpit  cii  icism  by  a  peadle 


*  In  Scotland  it  is  usual  to  term  the  law-agent  or  man  o< 
business  of  any  person  his  "doer." 
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■.•^  ^  ^.  *°^^'  ^  •"  aMured,  by  the  Ut«  R«t.  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson: — 

A  clergyman  in  the  country  had  a  itranger  preach- 
ing for  him  one  day,  and  meeting  hia  beadle,  he  taid 
to  him,  "Well,  Saunders,  how  did  you  like  the 
sermon  Unlay  1"  « I  watna,  fcU- ;  it  was  rather  ower 
plam  and  sunple  for  me.  I  like  thae  sermons  best 
that  jumbles  tho  joodgment  and  confoonds  the  sense. 
Od,  sir,  I  never  saw  ana  that  could  come  un  to  vour- 
■ell  at  that."  *        ' 

The  epithet "  canny  "  has  fre'quently  been  applied  to 
our  countrymen,  not  in  a  severe  or  invidious  spirit,  but 
as  indicating  a  due  regard  to  personal  interest  and 
safety.     In  the  larger  edition  of  Jamieson  (see  edition 
of  1840)  I  find  there  are  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
meanmgs  given  of  this  word.     The  following  extract 
from  a  provincial  paper,  which  has  been  sent  me,  will 
furnish    a    good    illustration.     It    is    headed,    tho 
"Property  Quaufication,"  and  goes  on— «  Give  a 
chartist  a  large  estate,  and  a  copious  supply  of  ready 
money,  and  you  make  a  Conservative  of  him.     He 
can  then  see  the  other  side  of  the  moon,  which  he 
could  never  see  before.     Once,  a  determined  Radical 
m  Scotland,  named  Davy  Armstrong,  left  his  native 
village;  and  many  years  afterwards,  an  old  fellow 
grumbler  met  him,  and  commenced  the  old  song 
Davy  shook  his  head.     His  friend  was  astonished, 
and  soon  perceived  that  Davy  was  no  longer  a  grumbler, 
but  a  rank  Tory.     Wondering  at  the  change,  he  was' 
desu-ous  of  knowing  the  reason.     Davy  quietly  and 
laconically  replied—'  I've  a  coo  (cow)  noo."' 

But  even  still  more  "canny"  was  the  eye  to  the 
mam  chance  in  an  Aberdonian  fellow-countryman, 
communicated  in  the  following  pleasant  terms  from 
I  Naun  correspondent :— "  I  have  just  been  reading 
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your  delif^tfbl  '  ReinitiiMenc««,'  which  has  bronght 
to  my  neoUection  «  .ttory  I  naed  to  hear  my  fatbw 
tell.  It  wai  thui: — A  countryman  in  a  remote 
part  of  Aberdeenshire  having  got  a  newly-coined 
sovereign  in  the  days  when  such  a  thing  was  seldom 
seen  in  his  part  of  the  country,  went  about  showing 
it  to  his  friends  and  neighbours  for  the  charge  of  ono 
penny  each  sight.  Evil  days,  however,  unfortunately 
overtook  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  his 
loved  coin.  Snon  after,  a  neighbour  called  on  him, 
and  asked  a  sight  of  his  sovereign,  at  the  same  time 
tendering  a  penny.  '  Ah,  man,'  says  he, '  it's  gane ; 
but  I'll  lat  ye  see  the  eloutie  it  was  rowt  in  fo-  a 
bawbee."' 

There  was  something  very  simple-minded  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  parishioner  announced  his  canny 
care  for  his  supposed  interests  when  he  became  an 
elder  of  the  kirk.  The  story  is  told  of  a  man  who 
had  got  himself  installed  in  the  eldership,  and,  in 
consequence,  had  for  some  time  carried  round  the 
ladle  for  the  collections.  He  had  accepted  the  office 
of  elder  becai"- c  some  wns?  had  made  him  believe  that 
the  remuneration  was  sixpence  each  Sunday,  wilh 
a  boll  of  meal  at  New  Year's  Day.  When  the  time 
arrived  he  claimed  his  meal,  but  was  told  he  had 
been  hoaxed.  "  It  may  be  sae  wi'  the  meal,"  he  caid 
coolly,  "  but  I  took  care  o'  the  saxpence  mysell." 

There  was  a  good  deal  both  of  the  patcky  and  the 
canny  in  the  following  a^iecdote,  which  I  have  from 
an  honoured  lady  of  the  so.^th  of  Scotland : — "  There 
was  an  old  man  who  always  rode  a  donkey  to  his 
work,  and  tethered  him  while  he  worked  on  the  roads, 
or  whatever  else  it  might  be.  It  was  suggested  to 
him  by  my  grandfather  that  he  was  suspected  of 
putting  it  in  to  feed  in  the  delds  at  other  people'i 
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•ipaoM.  '  Eh,  laird,  I  could  nerer  be  tempted  to  do 
that,  for  my  cuddy  winna  eat  onything  but  uettlaa 
and  thrirtlea.'  One  day  my  grandfathar  was  riding 
along  the  road,  when  he  law  Andrew  Leilie  at  work, 
and  hia  donkey  up  to  the  knees  in  one  of  hia  clover 
fielda,  feeding  luxurioualy.  'Hollo,  Andrew,*  laid 
he ;  •  I  thought  you  told  me  your  cuddy  would  eat 
nothing  but  nettles  and  thistles.'  *Ay,'  said  he, '  but 
he  misbehaved  the  day ;  he  nearly  kicket  me  ower 
his  head,  sae  I  pat  him  in  there  just  io  punish  him.'" 

Ther»  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of  simple 
charact  brought  out  in  the  two  following.  Tliey 
were  sent  to  me  from  Golspie,  and  are  original,  as 
they  occurred  in  my  correspondent's  own  experience. 
The  one  is  a  capital  illustration  of  thrift,  the  other 
of  kind  feeling  for  the  friendless,  in  the  Highland 
character.  I  give  the  anecdotes  in  my  correspondent's 
own  words : — A  little  boy,  some  twelve  years  of  age, 
came  to  me  one  day  with  the  following  message :  "  My 
mother  wants  a  vomit  from  you,  sir,  and  she  bade  me 
«ay  if^  it  will  not  be  strong  enough,  she  will  send  it 
back."  "  Oh,  Mr.  B«gg,"  said  a  woman  to  me,  for 
whom  I  was  weighing  two  grains  of  calomel  for  a 
child,  "dinna  be  so  mean  wi'  it;  it  is  for  a  poor 
faitherleas  bairn." 

The  following,  from  a  provincial  paper,  contains  a 
7ery  amusing  recognition  of  a  return  which  one  of 
the  itinerant  race  considered  himself  conscientiously 
bound  to  make  to  his  clerical  patron  for  an  alms: 
"A  beggar,  while  on  his  rounds  one  day  this  week, 
called  on  a  clergyman  (within  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
the  Cross  of  Kilmarnock),  who,  obeying  the  biblical 
injunction  of  clothing  the  naked,  offered  the  beggar 
an  old  top-coat.  It  was  luamediately  rolled  up,  and 
tlie  beggar,  in  going  away  with  it  under  bis  arm, 
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thoughtfully  (!)  remarked, '  I'll  hae  ta«  gie  ye  a  dayV 
hearin'  for  this  na.' " 

The  natural  and  self-complacent  manner  in  which 
the  following  anecdote  brings  out  in  the  Highlander 
an  innate  sense  of  the  superiority  of  Celtic  blood  is 
highly  characteristic: — ^A  few  years  ago,  when  an 
English  family  were  visiting  in  the  Highlands,  their 
attention  was  directed  to  a  child  crying;  on  their 
observing  to  the  mother  it  was  cross,  she  exclaimed 
— "Na,  na,  it's  nae  cross,  for  we're  baith  true  Hieland." 

The  late  Mr.  Grahame  of  Garsock,  in  Stratheam, 
whose  grandson  now  "  is  laird  himsel,"  used  to  tell, 
>vith  great  unction,  some  thirty  years  ago,  a  story  of  a 
neighbour  of  his  own  of  a  still  earlier  generation, 
Drummond  of  Keltic,  who,  as  it  seems,  had  employed 
an  itinerant  tailor  instead  of  a  metropolitan  artist. 
On  one  occasion  a  new  pair  of  inexpressibles  had 
been  made  for  the  laird;  they  were  so  tight  that, 
after  waxing  hot  and  red  in  the  attempt  to  try  them 
on,  he  let  out  rather  savagely  at  the  tailor,  who  calmly 
assured  him,  « It's  the  fash'n ;  it's  jist  the  fash'n." 
"  Eh,  ye  haveril,  is  it  the  fashion  for  them  no  to  go  on  ? " 

An  English  gentleman  writes  to  me — "  We  have 
all  heard  much  of  Scotch  caution,  and  I  met  once 
with  an  instance  of  it  which  I  think  is  worth  record- 
ing, and  which  I  tell  as  strictly  original.  About 
1827, 1  fell  into  conversation,  on  board  of  a  StirUng 
steamer,  with  a  well-dressed  middle-aged  man,  who 
told  me  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  4  2d,  going  on  leave. 
He  began  to  relate  the  campaigns  he  had  gone  through, 
and  mentioned  having  been  at  the  siege  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian.—'Ah!  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham?'  'Yes, 
sir;  he  commanded  there.'  'Well,'  I  said,  merely 
by  way  of  carrying  on  the  eraek,  *  and  what  do  you 
think  of  himf'    Instead  of  answering,  ho  scanned 
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me  several  times  from  head  to  foot,  and  from  foot  to 
head,  and  then  said,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  diplomatic 
caution,  'Ye'll  perhaps  be  of  the  name  of  Grali'm 
<?rsel,  sir  1 '  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  example, 
t>itlif:r  of  the  circumspection  of  a  real  canny  Scot,  or 
of  the  liiif  .iring  influence  of  the  old  patriarchal  feel- 
ing, by  'vhich  'A  name,  a  word,  makes  clansmen 
'.ai-r*!?  to  their  lord.'" 

Now  when  we  linger  over  these  old  stories,  we 
seem  to  live  at  another  period,  and  in  such  reminis- 
cences we  converse  with  a  generation  different  from 
our  own.  Changes  are  still  going  on  around  us. 
They  have  been  going  on  for  some  time  past.  The 
changes  are  less  striking  as  society  advances,  and  we 
find  fewer  alterations  for  us  to  notice.  Probably 
each  generation  will  have  less  change  to  record  than 
the  generation  that  preceded ;  still  every  one  who  is 
tolerably  advanced  in  life  must  feel  that,  comparing 
its  beginning  and  its  close,  he  has  witnessed  two 
epochs,  and  that  in  advanced  life  he  looks  on  a 
different  world  from  one  which  he  can  remember. 
To  elucidate  this  fact  has  been  my  present  object, 
and  in  attempting  this  task  I  cannot  but  feel  how 
trifling  and  unsatisfactory  my  remarks  must  seem 
to  many  who  have  a  more  enlarged  and  minute 
acquaintance  with  Scottish  life  and  manners  than  I 
have.  But  I  shall  be  encouraged  to  hope  for  a 
favourable,  or  at  least  an  indulgent,  sentence  upon 
these  Reminiscences,  if  to  any  of  my  readers  I  shall 
have  opened  a  fresh  insight  into  the  subject  of  social 
changes  amongst  us.  Many  causes  have  their  effect 
upon  the  habits  and  customs  of  mankind,  and  of  late 
years  such  causes  have  been  greatly  multiplied  in 
number  and  activity.  In  many  persons,  and  in  some 
who  have  not  altogether  lost  their  national  partialities, 
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there  is  a  general  tendency  to  merge  Scottish  usugea 
and  Scottish  expressions  into  the  English  forms,  as 
being  more  correct  and  genteeL  The  facilities  for 
moving,  not  merely  from  place  to  place  in  our  own 
country,  but  from  one  country  to  another ;  the  spread 
of  knowledge  and  information  by  means  of  periodical 
publications  and  newspapers ;  and  the  incredibly  low 
prices  at  which  literary  works  are  produced,  must 
have  great  effects.  Then  there  is  the  improved  taste 
in  art,  which,  together  with  literature,  has  been  taken 
up  by  young  men  who,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  years  ago, 
or  more,  would  have  known  no  such  sources  of  interest, 
or  indeed  who  would  have  looked  upon  them  as  un- 
manly and  effeminate.  When  first  these  pursuits  were 
taken  up  by  our  Scottish  young  men,  they  excited 
^n  the  north  much  amazement,  and,  I  fear,  contempt, 
as  was  evinced  by  a  laird  of  the  old  school,  who,  the 
first  time  he  saw  a  young  man  at  the  pianoforte, 
asked,  with  evident  disgust,  "Can  the  creature  sm 
ony  1 "  evidently  putting  the  accomplishment  of  play- 
ing the  pianoforte  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
needle  in  the  same  category. 

The  greater  facility  of  producing  books,  prints,  and 
other  articles  which  tend  to  the  comfort  and  embel- 
lishment of  domestic  life,  must  have  considerable 
influence  upon  the  habits  and  tastes  of  a  people.  1 
have  often  thought  how  much  effect  might  bo  traced 
to  the  single  circumstance  of  the  cheap  production  of 
pianofortes.  An  increased  facility  of  procuring  the 
means  of  acquaintance  with  good  works  of  art  and 
literature  acts  both  as  cause  and  effect.  A  growing 
and  improved  taste  tends  to  stimulate  the  productiait 
of  the  best  works  of  art.  These,  r  i-etum,  foster 
and  advance  the  power  of  forming  a  lue  estimate  of 
ui.     In  the  higher  department  of  music,  for  exaInpI^ 
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S!  f^^  ^^  V  °*  ^'P^y  °^  ^^'^3  compositions  of 
tfie  first  class,  but  of  possessing  the  wo?ks  of  the 
most  emment  composers,  must  have  had  influence 
upon  thousands.  The  principal  oratorios  of  Handel 
may  be  purchased  for  as  maJy  shiUings  each  asThey 
r^Ceto^T^"  Indeed,  at  ?hat  timeihe 
aZ  fT^l        '^''  ^^'^^^^  ^«^^«  ^ere  known 

S  Vautle"  "Nor"'  '""^f  ''  ^PP-«^^*«  ^^IS 
flign    peauties.     Now  associations   are   formed    for 

m'teT^  and  studying  the  choral  works  ofThe  gre^t 

..P^'fn"''^^^  '""^^.^  ^^""'^  "^^"y  '"^re  causes  which 
eem  to  produce  changes  of  habits,  tastes,  aud  assocS 
tions,  amongst  our  people.  For  example  famS  d' 
not  vegetate  for  years  in  one  retired  spot  J  they  led 
It'  ^T^  T""  ^'  '''''''''Sed  to  attain  ac  oL"^^^^^^^^ 
ments,  and  to  have  other  sources  of  interest  than  the 

ef^Un:t^'^'-  ^"^  T  ^"^"«'  -  -^y"-w 
TW-  ^.  i  ''  ^"^'"^  °^  *^^o"S^  the  whole  world 
There  is  a  tendency  in  mankind  to  lose  all  that  is  ne- 
cuhar  and  m  nations  to  part  with  all  that  distbt  X 
them  from  each  other.     We  hear  of  wonderful  changes 

Jn  India  and  Turkey  even,  peculiarities  and  prejudices 
are  fadmg  away  under  the  influence  of  time.    Amonest 

"T^^forand'*'  °"  ^""'"^^^"^«  tended  gr^X' 
hr  ^l.r  K  u       '  ^  r  ™*y  '^y'  <^°  ^^'lop,  the  pecu- 

he  faSri^rr/  "^"'^  "^  Bpeak-afd  that^l 
tfte  tamilianty  of  mtercourse  which  took  place  betwepn 

even  to  an  occaaional  mterchange  of  words  betwn^^n 

f:e':^:'"ir  *^^  --be-of\isflocSri„gTre 

fad  Xb  T  >,      '  ^'''  '"'*^^"*^^  ^^  iUustration  Sf  this 

£  th?  hJi'nf  %""'V^  ^'^''''  ^  ^^^'  -"thentic. 
m  tne  church  of  Banchory  on  Deeside.  to  which  I 
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have  referred,   a  former  minister  always  preached 
without  book,  and  being  of  an  absent  disposition, 
he  sometimes  forgot  the  head  oi  discourse  on  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  got  involved  in  confusion.     Ou 
one  occasion,  being  desirous  of  recalling  to  his  memory 
the  division  of  his  subject,  he  called  out  to  one  of  his 
elders,  a  farmer  on  the  estate  of  Ley,  "  Bush  (the  name 
of  his  farm),  Bush,  ye're  sleeping."     "Na,  sir,  I'm  no 
sleeping— I'm  Ustening."     "Weel,  then,  what  had  I 
begun  to  sayl"     "Oh,  ye  were  saying  so  and  so." 
This  was  enough,  and  supplied  the  minister  with  the 
th  >ad  of  his  discourse ;  and  he  went  on.    The  other 
au».  •'  ♦'^  ru^ated  to  the  parish  of  Cumbernauld,  the 
minister  of  which  was  at  the  time  referred  to  noted 
for  a  very  disjointed  and  rambling  style  of  preaching, 
without  method  or  connection.     His  principal  heritor 
was  the  Lord  Elphinstone  of  the  time,  and  unfortu- 
nately the  minister  and  the  peer  were  not  on  good 
terms,  and  always  ready  to  annoy  each  other  by  sharp 
sayings  or  otherwise.     The  minister  on  one  occasion 
had  somewhat  in  this  spirit  called  upon  the  beadle 
to  "  wauken  my  Lord  Elphinstone,"  upon  which  Lord 
Elphinstone  said,  "I'm  no  sleeping,  minister."    "In- 
deed  you  were,  my  lord."     He  again  disclaimed  the 
sleeping.     So  as  a  test  the  preacher  asked  him, "  What 
I  had  been  saying  Uist  then?"     "Oh,  juist  wauken 
Lord  Elphinstone."     "  Ay,  but  what  did  I  say  before 
thatl"     "Indeed,"  retorted  Lord  Elphinstone,  "I'll 
gie  ye  a  guinea  if  ye'll  tell  that  yersell,  minister."    We 
can  hardly  imagine  the  possibility  of  such  scenes  now 
taking  place  amongst  us  in  church.     It  seems  as  if  all 
men  were  gradually  approximating  to  a  common  type 
or  form  in  their  manners  and  views  of  life ;  oddities 
are  sunk,  prominences  are  rounded  off,  sharp  features 
are  polished,  and  all  things  are  becoming  smooth  and 
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conventional  The  remark,  like  the  effect,  is  general 
and  extends  to  other  countries  as  well  as  to  our  owl 
But  as  we  have  more  recently  parted  with  our  pecu- 
lanties  of  dialect,  oddity,  and  eccentricity,  it  becomes 
the  more  amusmg  to  mark  <mr  participation  in  this 
change,  because  a  period  of  fifty  years  shows  here  a 
greater  contrast  than  ine  same  period  would  show  in 
many  other  localities. 

I  have  already  referred  to  a  custom  which  prevaUed 
in  all  the  rural  parish  churches,  and  which  I  remember 
m  my  early  days  at  Fettf,rcaim ;  the  custom  I  mean 
now  quite  obsolete,  of  the  minister,  after  pronouncing 
the  blessing,  turning  to  the  heritors,  who  always  occu- 
pied  the  front  seats  of  the  gallery,  and  making  low 
bows  to  each  family.     Another  custom  I  recollect  :— 
Uhen  the  text  had  been  given  out,  it  was  usual  for 
!u  -^^-u,    ''°'^^'  of  the  congregation  to  handabout 
tneir  Bibles  amongst  the  younger  members,  markuig 
the  place,  and  calling  their  attention  to  the  passage 
iJunng  service  another  handing  about  was  frequent 
among  the  seniors,  and  that  was  a  circulation  of  the 
sneeshm-mull  or  snuff-box.     Indeed,  I  have  heard  of 
the  same  practice  in  an  Episcopal  church,  and  particu- 
larly m  one  case  of  an  ordination,  where  the  bishop 
took  his  pinch  of  snuff,  and  handed  the  mull  to  go 
round  amongst  the  clergy  assembled  for  the  solemn 
occasion  within  the  altar-rails. 

Amongst  Scottish  reminiscences  which  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  our  own  recollections  %/e  may  mention 
the  disappearance  of  Trinity  Church  in  Edinburgh, 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
centurv.  It  was  founded  by  Mary  of  Gueldres, 
queen  of  James  II.  of  Scotland,  in  1446,  andliberaUy 
endowed  for  a  provost,  prebendaries,  choristers,  etc.  It 
was  never  completed,  but  the  portions  built— vit, 
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choir,  tnuuept,  and  central  tower — ^were  amongst  the 
finest  specimens  of  later  Gothic  work  in  Scotland. 
The  pious  founder  had  place  i  it  at  the  east  end  of 
what  was  then  the  North  Loch.  She  chose  her  own 
church  for  the  resting-place  of  her  remains  as  a  sanc- 
tuary of  safety  and  repose.  A  railway  parliamentary 
bill,  however,  overrides  founder's  intentions  and  Epis- 
copal consecrations.  Where  once  stood  the  beautiful 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where  once  the  "  pealing 
organ"  and  the  "  full-voiced  choir"  were  daily  heard 
"in  service  high  and  anthems  clear" — where  for  400 
years  slept  the  ashes  of  a  Scottish  Queen — now  re- 
sound the  noise  and  turmoil  of  a  railway  station. 

But  we  have  another  example  of  the  uncertainty  of 
all  earthly  concerns,  and  one  which  supplies  a  Scottish 
reminiscence  belonging  to  the  last  seventy  years. 
Wilhelmina,  Viscountess  Glenorchy,  during  her  life- 
time, built  and  endowed  a  church  for  two  ministers, 
who  were  provided  with  very  handsome  incomes. 
She  died  17th  July  1786,  and  was  buried  on  the  24th 
July,  aged  44.  Her  interment  took  place,  by  her  own 
direction,  in  the  church  she  had  founded,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  pulpit ;  and  she  fixed  upon  that  spot 
as  a  place  of  security  and  safety,  where  her  mortal 
remains  might  rest  in  peace  till  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.  But  alas  for  the  uncertainty  of  all 
earthly  plans  and  projects  for  the  future ! — the  iron 
road  came  on  its  reckless  course  and  swept  the  church 
away.  The  site  was  required  for  the  North  British 
Kailway,  which  passed  directly  over  the  spot  where 
Lady  Glenorchy  had  been  buried.  Her  remains  were 
accordingly  disinterred  24th  December  1844  ;  and 
the  trustees  of  the  church,  not  having  yet  erected  a 
new  one,  deposited  the  body  of  their  foundress  in  the 
vaults  beneath  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  and  afbet 
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rerting  there  for  fifteen  years,  they  were,  in  1869, 
removed  to  the  bmlding  which  is  now  Lady  Glen- 
orehy's  Churcn. 

In  our  reminiscences  of  many  chmges  which  hare 
t^en  place  during  fifty  years  in  Scottish  manners,  it 
might  form  an  interesting  section  to  record  somepecu- 
hanties  which  refmain.     I  mean  such  peculiarities  as 
yet  Imger  amongst  us,  and  stUl  mark  a  difference  in 
some  of  our  social  habits  from  those  of  England.    Some 
Scottish  usages  die  hard,  and  are  found  still  to  supply 
amusement  for  southern  visitors.     To  give  a  few  ex- 
amples, persons  still  persist  among  us  in  calling  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  the  host,  the  landlord,  although 
he  never  charged  his  guests  a  halfpenny  forthehospi- 
tahty  he  exercises.     In  games,  golf  and  curUng  still 
continue  to  mark  the  national  character — cricket  was 
long  an  exotic  amongst  us.     In  many  of  our  educor 
tional  mstitutions,  however,  it  seems  now  fairly  to 
have  taken  root.     We  continue  to  caU  our  reception 
rooms  "publicToovas,"  although  never  used  for  any  but 
domestic  purposes.    Military  rank  is  attached  to  ladies 
as  we  speak  of  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Fraser,  Mrs.  Captain 
Scott,  Mrs.  Major  Smith,  Mrs.  Colonel  Campbell.    On 
the  occasion  of  a  death,  we  persist  in  sending  circular 
notices  to  all  the  relatives,  whether  they  know  of  it 
or  not— a  custom  which,  together  with  men  wearin" 
weepers  at  funeral  solenmities,  is  unknown  in  En^ 
land.*    Announcing  a  married  lady's  death  under  her 
maiden  name  must  seem  strange  to  English  ears— as, 
for  example,  we  read  of  the  demise  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Dickson,  spouse  of  Thomas  Morison.    Scottish  cookery 
retains  its  ground,  and  hotch-potch,  minced  collops, 
sheep's  head  singed,  and  occasionally  haggis,  are  still 

•  And  yet,  even  u  we  write,  weepers  seem  to  be  passing  into 
reminiaceuoe. 
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inu>kv<)d  peenluritiM  of  the  Sooitith  table.  Theee 
goeial  difference*  linger  unongit  us.  But  stronger 
points  an  worn  away;  eccen'ricities  and  oddities 
such  as  existed  once  will  not  do  now.  One  does  not 
see  why  eccentricity  should  be  more  developed  in  one 
age  than  in  another,  but  we  caroot  avoid  U»e  condu- 
sion  that  the  day  for  real  oddities  is  no  more.  Pro- 
fessors of  colleges  are  those  in  whom  one  least  expects 
oddity — grave  and  learned  characters ;  and  yet  such 
Aave  been  in  former  times.  We  can  scarcely  now 
imagine  such  professors  as  we  read  of  in  a  past  gene- 
ration. Take  the  case  of  no  less  distinguished  a 
person  than  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  who  went  about  the  streets  talking  and 
laughing  to  himself  in  such  ;*.  manner  as  to  make  the 
market  women  think  he  was  deranged  ;  and  he  told 
of  one  himself  who  ejaculated,  as  he  passed,  "  Hech, 
sirs,  and  he  is  weel  pat  on,  too ! "  expressing  surprise 
that  a  decided  lunatic,  who  from  his  dress  appeared 
to  be  a  gentleman,  should  be  permitted  to  walk  abroad 
unattended.  Professors  still  have  their  crotchets 
like  other  people;  but  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
professor  of  our  day  coming  out  like  Adam  Smith, 
and  making  fishwives  to  pass  such  observations  on 
his  demeanour. 

Peculiarities  in  a  people's  phraseology  may  prove 
more  than  we  are  aware  of,  and  may  tend  to  illustrate 
circumstances  of  national  history.  Thus  many  words 
which  would  be  included  by  Englishmen  under  the 
general  term  of  Scotticisms,  bear  directly  upon  the 
question  of  a  past  intercourse  with  France,  and  prove 
how  close  at  one  time  must  have  been  the  influence 
exercised  upon  general  habits  in  Scotland  by  tha'. 
intercourse.  Scoto-Gallic  words  were  quite  differently 
situated  from  French  words  and  phrases  adopted  in 
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England.  With  ua  they  proceeded  from  a  .^^al 
admixture  of  the  two  peoples.  With  us  they  form 
the  ordinary  common  language  of  the  country,  and 
that  was  from  a  distant  period  moulded  by  French. 
In  England,  the  educated  and  upper  classes  of  late 
years  adopted  French  words  and  phrases.  With  us, 
some  of  our  French  derivatives  are  growing  obsolete 
as  vulgar,  and  nearly  all  are  passing  from  fashionable 
society.  In  England,  we  find  the  French-adopted 
words  rather  receiving  accessions  than  going  out  of 
use. 

Examples  of  words  such  as  we  have  referred  to,  as 
showing  a  French  influence  and  admixture,  are  familiar 
to  many  of  my  readers.  I  recollect  some  of  them  in 
constant  use  amongst  old-fashioned  Scottish  people, 
and  those  terms,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  unknown 
in  England. 

A  leg  of  mutton  was  always,  with  old-fashioned 
Scotch  people,  a  gigot  (Fr.  gigot). 

The  crystal  jug  or  decanter  in  which  water  is 
placed  upon  the  table,  was  a  caraff  (F?.  carafe). 

Gooseberries  were  groserts,  or  grossarts  (Fr.  gro- 
seille). 

Partridges  were  pertricks, — a  word  much  more 
formed  upon  the  French  perdrix  than  the  English 
partridge. 

The  plate  on  which  a  joint  or  side-dish  was  placed 
upon  the  table  was  an  ashet  (Fr.  assiette). 

In  the  old  street  s  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  houses 
are  very  high,  an*  where  the  inhabitants  all  live  in 
flats,  before  the  introduction  of  soil-pipep  there  was 
no  method  of  disposing  of  the  foul  water  of  the 
household,  except  by  throwing  it  out  of  the  window 
into  the  street  T.m  operation,  dangerous  to  those 
outside,  was  limited  to  certain  hours,  and  the  wel> 
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known  cry,  which  preceded  the  miMile  and  warned 
the  passenger,  was  gardeloo  1  or,  as  Smollett  writea 
it,  gardy  loo  (Fr.  garge  de  I'eau). 

Anything  troublesome  or  irksome  used  to  be  ca''  -d, 
Scottic^  fasbious  (Fr.  facheux,  facheuae);  to  fash 
one's-self  (Fr.  se  facher). 

The  small  cherry,  both  black  and  red,  common  in 
gardens,  is  in  Scotland,  never  in  England,  tenued 
gean  (Fr.  guigne),  from  Guigne,  in  Picardy. 

The  term  damhrod,  which  has  already  supplied 
materials  for  a  good  story,  arises  from  adopting  French 
terms  into  Scottish  language,  as  dams  were  the  pieces 
with  which  the  game  of  draughts  was  played  (Fr. 
dammes).     Brod  is  board. 

A  bedgown,  or  loose  female  upper  garment,  is  still 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland  termed  a  jupe  (Fr.  jupe). 

In  Kincardineshire  the  ashes  of  a  blacksmith's 
furnace  had  the  peculiar  name  of  smiddy-coom  (Fr. 
^cume,  i.e.  dross). 

Oil,  in  common  Scotch,  used  always  to  be  ule, 

as  the  uley  pot,  or  uley  cruse  (Fr.  huiJe). 

Many  of  my  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with 
the  notice  taken  of  these  words  by  Lord  Cockbuni, 
and  with  the  account  which  he  gives  of  these  Scottish 
words  derived  from  the  French,  probably  during  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary's  minority,  when  French  troops 
were  quartered  in  Scotland.  I  subjoin  a  more  full 
list,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  correspondent, 
because  the  words  still  lingering  amongst  us  are  in 
themselves  the  best  Eeminiscences  of  former  days. 


Scotch.  English. 

Senriter  Napkin 

Gigot  (of  mutton) 
Keeforts  Radishes 

Grosserts  Gooseberries 

Gardyveen  Case  for  holding  wine 


French. 
From  Serviette. 
„    Gigot 
„     Raiforts. 
„     Groseilles. 
„    Garde-Tin. 
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Jope 
Bannrille 

OyMud 

Dambrod 

PantaflM 

Haggia 

Ooa 

Hogoe 

Orange 

Mooter 

Dour 

Donee 

Dortj 

Braw 

Elinuner 

Jalooae 

Vizzy 

Rnckle 

Oardy-loo 

Dementit 
On  iny  verity 
By  my  ceriy 
Anmrie 


Kngllab. 
Fut  of  a  woman'a  dreu      „ 
A  parting  gUua  with  a    „ 

friend  going  on  a  Jonmey 
Penon  in  a  fancy  dreae 
Bnught-board  [,' 

Slippera  || 

Hashed  meat 

Taste,  smeU  " 

Tainted  |' 

Granary 

Miller'a  perqnidte  " 

Obstinate 
MUd 
Sulky 

Fine  ;; 

Gossip 

Suspect 

To  aim  at,  to  examine         „ 

Heap:(of  atones)  „ 

(Notice  well   known    in    „ 

Edinburgh) 
Out  of  patience,  deranged    „ 
Assertion  of  truth 
Assertion  of  truth 
Cupboard 


Walise  Portmanteaa 

Sucker  Sugar  ' 

Ediribv/rgh  Street  Ory .— Neeps  like  sucker! 
neeps?"  (turnips). 
Petticoat-tails       Cakes  of  triangular  shapea    , 

^•bet  Meat-dish 

Fashions  Troublesome 

Prnsh,  Madame  *  Call  to  a  cow  to  come  for- 
ward 


II 
II 
II 


Jape. 
Bonallar. 

Oniae. 

Dammea. 

Pantouflea 

Hachia. 

Gout 

Haut  goat. 

Orange. 

Montoie. 

Dor. 

Doux. 

Doreti 

Brave. 

Commire. 

Jalouaer. 

Viser. 

Becueil. 

Gardez-I'eaa. 

Dementir. 
Verity. 
Certes. 
Almoire,  in  old 

French. 
Valise. 
Sucre. 
Whae'U  buy 

Petits  gatelles 
(gateaux). 

Assiette. 

Facheux. 

Approchez, 
Madame. 
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•  This  expression  was  adopted  apparently  in  ridicule  of  the 
•Tench  applying  the  word  "  Madame"  to  a  cow. 
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I  dwell  the  more  minutelj  on  this  question  of 
Scottish  words,  from  the  conviction  of  their  being  so 
characteristic  of  Scottish  humour,  and  being  so  dis- 
tinctive a  feature  of  the  older  Scottish  race.  Take 
away  our  Scottish  phraseology,  and  we  lose  what  is 
our  specific  distinction  from  England.  In  these 
expressions,  too,  there  is  often  a  tenderness  and 
beauty  as  remarkable  as  the  wit  and  humour.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  phrase  "  Auld-lang-syne," 
and  of  other  expressions  of  sentiment,  which  may  be 
compared  in  their  Anglican  and  Scotch  form. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  AM  very  anxious  to  bear  in  mind  throughont  these 
Reminiscences,  and  to  keep  in  view  the  same  feeling  for 
my  readers — viz.  that  such  details  regarding  the 
changes  which  many  living  have  themselves  noticed 
as  taMng  place  in  our  customs  and  habits  of  society 
in  Scotland,  should  always  suggest  the  question  to  the 
thoughtful  and  serous  mind,  Are  the  changes  which 
have  been  observea  for  good  t  Is  the  world  a  better 
world  than  that  which  we  can  remember  t  On  some 
important  points  changes  have  been  noticed  in  the 
upper  classes  of  Scottish  society,  which  unquestionably 
are  improvements.  For  example,  the  gieater  atten- 
tion paid  to  observance  of  Sunday,  and  to  attendance 
upon  public  worship, — ^the  partial  disappearance  of 
profane  swearing  and  of  excess  in  drinking.  But 
then  the  painful  questions  arise,  Are  such  beneficial 
changes  general  through  the  whole  body  of  our 
countrymen  1  may  not  the  vices  and  follies  of  one 
grade  of  society  have  found  a  refuge  in  those  that  are 
of  a  lower  class  t  may  not  new  faults  have  taken  their 
place  where  older  faults  have  been  abandoned  1  Of 
this  we  are  quite  sure — no  lover  of  his  country  can 
fail  to  entertain  the  anxious  wish,  that  the  change  we 
noticed  in  regard  to  drinking  and  swearing;  were  uni- 
versal, and  that  we  had  some  evidence  of  its  being 
extended  through  all  classes  of  society.  We  ought 
certainly  to  feel  grateful  when  we  reflect  that,  in 
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many  instances  which  we  have  noticed,  the  ways  and 
customs  of  society  are  much  improved  in  common 
sense,  m  decency,  in  delicacy,  and  refinement.    There 
are  certain  modes  of  life,  certain  expressions,  eccen- 
tricity of  conduct,  coarseness  of  speech,  books,  and 
plays,  which  were  in  vogue  amongst  us,  even  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
society  at  the  present  time.  We  cannot  illustrate  this 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  by  reference  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  very  interesting  and  charm- 
ing  old  lady,  who  died  so  lately  as  1823.     In  1821 
Mrs.  Keith  of  Ravelstone,  grandaunt  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  thus  writes  in  returning  to  him  the  work  of  a 
female  novelist  which  she  had  borrowed  fiom  Ijimout 
of  cunosity,  and  to  remind  her  of  «  auld  lang  syne  • " 
--"  Is  it  not  a  very  odd  thing  that  I,  an  old  womin 
of  eighty  and  upwards,  sitting  alone,  feel   myself 
ashamed  to  read  a  book  which,  sixty  years  ago,  I 
have  heard  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  large 
circles,  consisting  of  the   first  and  most  creditable 
society  in  London  1"    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
the  time  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Keith,  Tristram  Shandy  • 
Tom  Jones,  Humphrey  CUnker,  etc.,  were  on  the 
drawmg-room  tables  of  ladies  whose  grandchildren  or 
great-grandchildren  never  saw  them,  or  would   not 
acknowledge  it  if  they  had  seen  them.     But  authors 

•  Sterne,  in  one  of  his  letters,  describea  his  reading  Tristram 
Shandy  to  his  wife  and  danghter-his  daughter  copying  from 
hu  dictation,  and  Mrs.  Sterne  sitting  by  and  listening  whilst 
•he  worked-  In  the  life  of  Sterne,  it  is  recorded  that  he  used 
to  carry  about  in  hU  pocket  a  volume  of  this  same  work,  and 
read  it  aloud  when  he  went  into  company.  Admirable  reading 
for  the  church  dignitary,  the  prebendary  of  York !  How  well 
adapted  to  the  hours  of  social  intercourse  with  friends  I  How 
fitted  for  domestic  seclusion  with  his  family  I 
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not  inferior  to  Sterae,  Fielding,  or  Smollett,  are  now 
popular,  who,  with  Charles  Dickens,  can  describe 
scenes  of  human  life  with  as  much  force  and  humour, 
and  yet  in  whose  pages  nothing  will  be  found  which 
need  offend  the  taste  of  the  most  refined,  or  shock 
the  feelings  of  the  most  pure.     This  is  a  change  where 
there  is  also  great  improvement.     It  indicates  not 
merely  a  better  moral  perception  in  authors  themselves, 
but  it  is  itself  a  homage  to  the  improved  spirit  of  the 
age.     We  will  hope  that,  with  an  improved  exterior, 
there  is  improvement  in  society  within.   If  the  feelings 
shrink  from  what  is  coarse  in  expression,  we  may  hope 
that  vice  has,  in  some  sort,  lost  attraction.     At  any 
rate,  from  what  we  discern  around  us  we  hope  favour- 
ably for  the  general  improvement  of  mankind,  and  of 
our  own  beloved  country  in  particular.     If  Scotland, 
in  parting  with  her  rich  and  racy  dialect,  her  odd  and 
eccentric  characters,  is  to  lose  something  in  quaint 
humour  and  good  stories,  we  will  hope  she  may  grow 
and  strengthen  in  better  things — ^good  as  those  are 
which  she  loses.    However  this  may  be,  I  feel  quite  as- 
sured that  the  examples  which  I  have  now  given,  of 
Scottish  expressions,  Scottish  modes  and  habits  of  life, 
and  Scottish  anecdotes,  which  belong  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  past,  and  yet  which  are  remembeied  as  having  a 
place  in  the  present  century,  must  carry  conviction  that 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Scottish  social 
circle.     There  were  some   things  belonging  to  our 
country  which  we  must  all  have  desired  should  be 
changed.    There  were  others  which  we  could  only  see 
changed  with  regret  and  sorrow.  The  hardy  and  simple 
habits  of  Scotsmen  of  many  past  generations;  their  in- 
dustry, economy,  and  integrity,  which  made  them  take 
so  high  a  place  in  the  estimation  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  dwelt  in  all  countries 
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of  the  world  ;  the  intelligence  and  saperior  edncatioB 
of  her  mechanics  and  her  peasantry,  combined  with  a 
strict  moral  and  religious  demeanour,  fully  justified 
the  praise  of  Bums  when  he  described  the  humble 
though  sublime  piety  of  the  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night," 
and  we  can  well  appreciate  the  testimony  which  he 
bore  to  the  hallowed  power  and  sacred  influences  of 
the  devotional  exercises  of  his  boyhood's  home,  when 
he  penned  the  immortal  words : — 

"  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad." 

On  comparing  Scotland  past  with  Scotland  present, 
we  cannot  evade  the  question.  Are  "  scenes  like  these" 
—devotional  domestic  scenes  like  these — ^become  less 
frequent  than  they  were  1    Do  they  still  hold  their 
place  by  the  cottar's  fireside,  or  are  they  becoming  only 
a  reminiscence  of  what  was  <mc€  a  national  distinction? 
Whatever  be  our  religious  opinions,  or  whatever  be  our 
views  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  church 
order,  no  Scotsman  who  desires  the  happiness  and 
honour  of  his  country  could  avoid  a  deep  regret  at 
the  very  idea  of  Bums'  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night" 
having  become  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  yet  we  must 
not  shrink  from  inquiry  into  the  trae  state  of  the  case. 
I  have  asked  the  opinions  of  friends  both  of  the  Estab- 
lished and  the  Free  Church,  who  have  met  my  in- 
quiries in  a  fair   and   candid  spirit,  and,  from  the 
answers  I  have  received,  have  come  to  something  like 
the  following  conclusion : — I  believe  such  scenes  as 
Bums'  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night "  are  still  to  be  met 
with  in  all  their  freshness  and  all  their  fervour  in  the 
dwellings  of  a  good  religious  peasantry;  but  in  some 
places  the  cottar  population  itsdf  has  undergone  a 
l^at  change.     Two  causes  have  combined  to  produce 
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this  effect :— An  extensive  system  of  emigration  hM 
thmned  the  older  families  of  the  soU,  wL  Jst  the  prao- 
tice  of  bnnging  in  mere  Labourers  has  in  many  districts 
BMde  the  old  family  domestic  firesides  less  numerous. 
Then,  ahul  alas!  we  fear  cottar  MORALmr  has  not 
been  such  as  to  keep  up  the  practice.  Reports  made 
to  both  the  General  Assemblies  of  1871  on  this 
question  were  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Dr.  Begg 
too,  m  his  striking  and  able  pamphlet  on  the  "  Ecclew- 
astical  and  Social  Evils  of  Scotland,"  refers  to  "symp- 
toms of  a  nation's  degeneracy  which  seem  multiplying 
m  Scotland ;"  also  to  a  "  growing  amount  of  heathen- 
um  and  drunkenness." 

With  such  representations  before  as  regarding  a 
decline  of  domestic  morality,  we  cannot  expect  to  see 
much  mcrease  of  domestic  piety.    Bums,  after  he  had 
become  lowered  in  moral  feelings  by  those  Ucentious 
habits  and  scenes  into  which  he  unfortunately  fell  after 
he  had  left  his   father's  house,  was  not   hypocrite 
enough  to  profess  the  same  love  and  interest  for  the 
scenes  of  hi.i  innocent  and  early  daya     The  country 
clergor  of  Scotland  have  their  many  difficulties  against 
which  they  are  to  contend  ;  and  many  obstacles  which 
they  have  to  meet.     But  let  not  the  domestic  piety 
of  the  lowest  cottages  of  the  land  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  results  of  such  worship  are  so  blessed  upon  the 
mmates,  that  the  practice  should  everywhere  be  urged 
upon  their  flocks  by  the  clergy,  and  encouraged  by  all 
means  in  their  power;  and  in  that  view  it  would,  I 
think,  be  desirable  to  circulate  short  forms  of  prayer 
for  family  use.     Many  such  have  lately  been  publish- 
ed;  and,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tabed  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  extempore  or 
liturgical  prayer  for  the  public  worship  of  the  church, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  many  instances  a 
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fonn  must  be  very  useful,  and  often  essential  at  the 
commencement,  at  least,  of  cottage  worship.  I  have 
known  cases  where  it  has  been  declined  on  the  plea 
of  inability  to  conduct  the  service. 

There  are  numerous  indications  that,  on  tht  whole, 
a  regard  for  religion  and  religious  ordinances  is  not 
losing  ground  in  Scotland.     The  great  number  of 
churches — and  of  handsome  churches — that  are  spring- 
ing up,  indicate,  by  their  attendance,  how  much  hold 
the  subject  has  upon  the  people.     The  ample  funds 
raised  for  charitable  and  for  missionary  objects  give 
good  testimony  in  the  cause ;   and,  in  regard  to  the 
immediate  question  before  us,  one  favourable  result 
may  be  reported  on  this  subject— the  practice  and 
feelings  of  domestic  piety  and  family  worship  have, 
at  any  rate,  extended  in  Scotland  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion of  its  social  life.     Beyond  all  doubt,  we  may  say 
family  worship  is  more  frequent,  as  a  general  practice, 
m  houses  of  the  rich,  and  also  in  the  houses  of  farmers 
and  of  superior  operatives,  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 
The       ntrose  anecdote  about  family  prayers,  told  at 
page  64,  could  hardly  have  place  now,  and  indeed 
many  persons  could  not  understand  the  point. 

I  hope  I  am  not  blinded  to  the  defects  of  my  own 
countrymen,  nor  am  I  determined  to  resist  evidence 
of  any  deterioration  which  may  be  proved.  But  I 
feel  confident  that  Scotland  still  stands  pre-eminent 
amongst  the  nations  for  moral  and  religious  qualities. 
The  nucleus  of  her  character  will  bear  comparison 
with  any.  We  will  cherish  hope  for  the  mental  tone 
of  our  countrymen  being  still  in  the  ascendant,  and 
still  imbued  with  those  qualities  that  make  a  moral 
and-  religious  people.  We  have  reason  to  know  that 
m  many  departments  of  business,  Scottish  intelligence, 
Scottish  character,  and  Scottish  services,  are  still  de- 
cidedly  at  a  premium  in  the  market. 
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inif  "^mrp^^-'-  ''°"'^'«di"&  I  ^  desirous  of  record- 

X«r«^iS"*"'*T^"?°"  *  P*^  of  Scottish 
RELIGIOUS  hiatory  which  involres  veiy  important 

I^ZT:^^''^'^  ^  ^''^^  not^at^^pT^' 
discuM  without  wnous  consideration.  Indeed  Ihave 
sometimes  shrunk  from  the  discussion  at  alU.  Iwd! 
ing  to  questions  of  so  deUcate  a  nature,  and  a«^ 
volTing  matters  on  which  there  are  so  many^e^n^. 
of  opmion.  I  refer  to  the  state  of  our  l^Z^l 
alienations  of  spirit  on  account  of  reUgion 
♦1,    M  P«**  ^jf°P*»on.  which  nearly  equaUy  divided 

s  now  r**  ^^'^'^'  *"^  ^^'"^  toik  place^in  1843. 
IS  now  become  a  matter  of  rminiseewe.  Of  thoM 
nearly  connected  with  that  moveZT  some  wer^ 

tree  Church  of  Scotland  did  not  turn  upon  any 
difference  of  opinion  on  matters  either  of  dSne  or 
of  ecclesiastical  polity.  It  arose  entirely  from  X' 
ences  regarding  the  relation  subsisting  betweerthe 
Church  and  the  State,  by  which  th?  Chmh  waS 
established  and  endowed.  The  great  evil  of^  s^ch 
<iivi8ion8,  and  the  real  cause  for  reeret    Ue  in  th« 

Christian  love,  and  the  separation  they  too  often 

?oin  J  f'  ^'^^  ^''^'"^  ^'"^  "^^  unfrequently  actuaSy 
joined  for  years  a,  companions  and  friends.    The  tone 

ortlt  %  "^'^"^^  ^y  publications,  which  are  JSe 
organs  of  various  party  opinions  amongst  us.  show 
how  keenly  dispu.nts.  once  excited,  wS  del  w?th 
e^h  other.  The  duTerences  consequent  uponX 
D  sruption  m  the  Scottish  Church  cdled  forth  great 

tfer  '«t^'  *"^  '""''^  ^^^'^^  recrimi^tioT^t 
the  tune.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  indica- 
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tions  of  a  better  spirit,  and  that  there  ia  more  tolerance 
an<l  more  forbeaiimce  on  religious  differences  amongst 
Scottish  people  generally.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  at  no  period  of  our  eccleaiastical  annals 
was  such  language  made  use  of,  and  even  against 
those  of  the  highest  place  and  authority  in  the 
Church,  as  we  have  lately  met  with  in  the  organs  of 
the  extreme  Anglican  Church  jiarty.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  earnest  and  zealous  men  should 
have  adopted  such  a  style  of  discussing  religious 
differences.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  injurious  to 
Christian  feelings  of  love  and  Christian  kindness.  It 
is  really  sometimes  quite  appalling.  From  the  same 
quarter  I  must  expect  myself  severe  handling  for 
some  of  these  pages,  should  they  fall  into  their  way. 
We  cannot  but  lament,  however,  when  we  find  such 
language  used  towards  each  other  by  those  who  are 
believers  in  a  common  Bible,  and  who  are  followers 
and  disciples  of  the  same  lowly  Saviour,  and  indeed 
frequently  members  of  the  same  Church.  Bigotr}- 
and  intolerance  are  not  confined  to  one  side  or  another. 
They  break  out  often  where  least  expected.  Differ- 
ences, no  doubt,  will  always  exist  on  many  contested 
subjects,  bu  '  would  earnestly  pray  that  all  such 
differencee,  ^ongst  ourselves  at  least,  as  those  which 
injure  the  >■  .rbearance  and  gentleness  of  the  Christian 
character,  should  become  "Scottish  Reminiscences," 
whether  they  are  called  forth  by  the  opposition  sub- 
sisting between  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy,  or 
whether  they  arise  amongst  Presbyterians  or  amongst 
Episcopalians  themselves. 

To  my  apprehension  Scotland  has  recently  seen  a 
most  painful  indication  of  the  absence  of  that  charity 
which,  according  to  St  Paul,  should  "never  fail' 
amongst  a  Christian  people.     The  act  of  two  English 
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lS^!fil?®/i!?'«  ^  ''"*  °^  '^«  Eitabluhed  cburchet 
hjj  caUed  forth  s  .torm  of  indignation  m  loud  and 

Wn^!f  "     "* »  heathen  land  they  had  faUen  down 

£,  iT****.*"  ^f  P'*-  ,  ^^^  'h«  explanation  wWoh 
^  been  given  by  apologi.ta  for  theM  aervices  i«  not 

the  least  renurkable  feature  of  the  transaction.    Thew 
ministrations  have  been  caUed  "Mission  Services." 
and^m  so  far  as  I  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  I  would  solemnly  and  seriously  protest  against 
Its  being  made  use  of  in  such  a  iie.      "JlSlfon 
wrwce     can  only  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  mis- 
sionarj' raising  his  voice  "in  Tpart\J(m  infidelium;'  or. 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  a  land  where  no  Cliritian 
church  was  already  planted.     When  I  think  of  the 
piety,  the  Christian  worth,  and  high  chaiacter  of  so 
many  friends  m  the  Established  and  other  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Scotland,  I  would  again  repeat  ray  solemn 
protestation  against  such  religious  intolerance,  and 
Jgam  declare  my  conviction,  that  Englishmen  and 
batsmen,   so   far   from   looking  out  for  pointe  of 
difference  and  grounds  for  separation  on  account  of 
the  principles  ou  which  their  Churches  are  established, 
should  endeavour  to  make  the   bonds  of  reliirious 
union  as  c/05e  as  possible.     I  can  scarcely  expres?  the 

November  20,  that  such  were  the  sentiments  called 
forth  by  this  event  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  Prelates  of  our  day.  In  reference 
to  the  Glengarry  services,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
(Wordsworth)  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  the 
subsequent  explanations  of  those  services  seemed 
to  mar  the  good  work  by  introducing  -questions  of 
etiquette,  where  nothing  should  have  been  thought 
01    but  the  bimple  performance   of  Christian   dutv 
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bj  Christian  ministera  for  the  benefit  of  GhristiMi 
people."  • 

Such  is  the  judgment  exprened  by  the  honoured 
and  learned  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  whoee  noble  and 
patriotic  exertions  to  draw  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scc^land  closer  together  in  bonds  of 
religious  feelings  and  religious  worship  have  been 
spoken  of  ii.  such  terms,  and  such  words  have  been 
ftpplied  to  his  labours  in  that  cause,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration generally  of  his  own  diocese,  by  one  of 
the  very  high  English  Church  papers,  as  have  been  to 
me  a  cause  of  deep  sorrow  and  poignant  regret. 

As  a  Scotsman  by  descent  from  Presbyterfans  of 
high  moral  and  religious  character,  and  as  an  Episco- 
palian by  conscientious  preference,  I  would  fain  seo 
more  of  harmony  and  of  confidence  between  all 
Scotsmen,  not  only  as  fullow-couiiTjrmen,  I.  it  as 
fellow-Christians.  When  I  first  joined  the  Epi^'-opal 
Church  the  Edinburgh  Episcopal  clergy  were  on  ijiost 
friendly  terms  with  the  leading  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Every  consideration  was  shown  to 
them  by  such  men  as  Bishop  Sandford.  Dr.  Morehead, 
Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  Rev.  Mr.  Shauno  i,  and  others. 
There  was  always  service  in  the  Episcopal  clmpels  on 
the  National  Cimrch  communion  I'ast-days.  No  oppo- 
sition or  dislike  to  Episco  lalian  •  lergymen  occupying 
Presbyterian  pulpits  was  ;ver  avowed  as  a  great  prin- 
ciple. Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  and  others  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  frequently  so 
oflficiated,  and  it  was  considered  as  natural  and  suit- 
able. The  learning  and  high  qualities  of  the  Church 
of  England's  hierarchy,  were,  with  *ew  exceptions, 
held  in  profound  respect.  Indeed,  during  the  last 
himdred  years,  and  since  the  days  when  Episcopacy 
•  ScoUiah  Guardian,  vol.  ii  No.  ix.  p.  806. 
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raenUilanee  are  on  Doints  of  iin,r,#..-i  •       1  ^°"°°»  « 
ini?  ««At  trufhl     J  J    .  .  *P'"*""'  importance  affect- 

a"*  closely  as  they  can  the  honds  of  Chr-^Jan  ^hL^Z 
and  mutual  confidencp  chanty 

Ch»roh  of  the  coX  ri^U'Tyt^'.Ct'a"  Ir 
ABg hoan  Church  i.  „,t«bli.h«i  .7^^lS    m.! 

r.htio^h:™*^'r,t;r^r''-^" "«-  -«" 
which  P"bi,c  21,;™  gta^^offtdTr'  rM" 

royal  presence  for  her  M^Zy,  Sr^  ^^bI'"  ""^ 

nominair  n   mbers  of  a  reformed  church  and  at  i   « 

Z:  T'  ;'^"^"^.  "^^  ^'  ^^-^  adhe;e:Ss't:'  he 
opn uu.s   ai.     practices   of    the   Church   of   liome 
finghsf  p.  pie, ,,  ,p,^i„^  ^f  ^j^^  Established  Ch'^b 
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of  Scotland,  seem  to  forget  how  much  Episcopalians 
»r©  mixed  up  with  their  Presbyterian  fellow-country- 
men  in  promoting  common  charitable  and  religious 
objects.     For  example,  take  my  own  experience :  the 
administration  of  a  very  valuable  charitable  institution 
called  the  Paterson  and  Pape  Fund,  is  vested  jointly 
m  the  incumbent  of  St  John's,  Edinburgh  (Episco- 
palian), and  the  two  clergymen  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
(Established)  Church.     Even  in  matters  affecting  the 
interests  of  our  own  Church  we  may  find  ourselves 
closely  connected.     Take  the  administration  of  the 
late  Miss  Walker's  wiU,  and  the  carrying  out  her 
munificent  bequest  to  our  Church,  of  which  I  am  a 
trustee.     Of  the  nine  trustees,  two  are  Episcopalians 
residing  in  Scotland,  one  an  Episcopalian  residing  in 
England,fand  six  are  Presbyterians  residing  in  Scot- 
land.   The  primary  object  of  Miss  Walker's  settlement 
IS  to  build  and  endow,  for  divine  service,  a  cathedral 
church  in  Edinburgh ;  the  edifice  to  cost  not  less  than 
£40,000.     The  income  arising  from  the  remainder  of 
her  property  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  generally.     A  meeting  of 
trustees  was  held,  November  25,  1871,  and  one  of 
the  first  steps  unanimously  agreed  upon  was  to  appoint 
the  Bishop-Coadjutor  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  a  truste*', 
to  be  chairman  of  the  meeting.     There  is  no  doubt  or 
question  of  mutual  good  feeling  in  the  work,  and  that 
our  Church  feels  full  and  entire  confidence  in  the  fair, 
honourable,  candid,  and  courteous  conduct  of  the  trus^ 
tees  to  whom  in  this  case  will  be  committed  weighty 
matters  connected  with  her  interests. 

At  one  of  the  congresses  of  the  English  Church  it 
has  been  said,  and  weU  said,  by  Mr.  B.  Hope,  that  he 
and  his  friends  of  the  High  Church  party  would  join 
as  closely  as  they  could  with  the  members  of  the 
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Romish  Church  who  have  takea  common  cause  with 
Dr.  Dollinger,  "looking  more  to  points  where  they 
agree,  and  not  to  points  where  they  differ."  Why 
should  not  the  same  rule  be  adopted  towards  brethren 
who  differ  from  ourselves  so  little  on  points  that  are 
vital  and  eternal  1  The  principle  which  I  would  apply 
to  the  circumstances,  I  think,  may  be  thus  stated  :  I 
would  join  with  fellow-Christians  in  any  good  works 
or  offices,  either  of  charity  or  religion,  where  I  could 
do  so  without  compromise  of  my  own  principles.  On 
such  ground  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  realise 
the  idea  already  suggested, — viz.  that  of  having  an 
interchange  between  our  pulpits  and  the  pulpits  of  the 
Established  and  other  Presbyterian  or  Independent 
Churches.  Such  ministerial  interchange  need  not 
affect  the  question  of  orders,  nor  need  it,  in  fact,  touch 
many  other  questions  on  which  differences  are  con- 
cerned. 

Of  course  this  should  be  arranged  under  due  regu- 
lation, and  with  full  precaution  taken  that  the  ques- 
tions discussed  shall  be  confined  to  points  where  there 
is  agreement,  and  that  points  of  diffei-ence  should  be 
left  quite  in  abeyance.  Why  should  we,  under  proper 
arrangements,  fail  to  realise  so  graceful  an  exercise  of 
Christian  charity?  Why  should  we  lose  the  many 
benefits  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  Christi.ui 
unity  amongst  us?  An  opportunity  for  practically 
putting  this  idea  into  a  tangible  form  has  occurred 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  new  chapel  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  being  opened  for  service,  to  be 
conducted  by  clergymen  of  various  churches.  I  gladly 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  testifying  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  for  the  courteous  and  generous 
conduct  of  Dr.  Caird,  in  his  efforts  to  put  forward 
members  of  our  Church  to  conduct  the  services  of  the 
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College  chapel,  and  also  of  expressing  my  admiration 
of  the  power  ana  beauty  of  his  remarks  on  Christian 
unity  and  on  brotherly  love.* 
« J^  is  with  me  no  new  idea ;  no  crude  experiment 
proposed  for  the  occasion.     I  have  before  me  a  paper 
which  I  wrote  some  years  since,  and  which  I  hj  put 
into  the  shape  of  "An  Address  to  the  Bishops."  to 
wnction  such  exchange  of  pulpits,  hoping  to  get  some 
of  my  cler.«U  brethren  to  join  in  the  Object  of  the 
address.    I  feel  assured  much  good  would,  under  God. 
be  the  result  of  such  spiritual  union.     If  congrega- 
tions would  only  unite  in  exchange  of  such  frien^y 
officeb  of  religious  instruction  with  each  other,  how 
often  would  persons,  now  strangers,  become  better 
acquainted  J    I  wish  the  expeST  could  L  tried 
were  it  only  to  show  how  prejudices  would   be  re- 
moved;   how  misunderstandings  would   be   cleared 
away;  how  many  bettor  and  kinder  feelings  would 
^w  out  of  the  closer  anion  on  religious  questions  ! 
Way.  I  would  go  farther,  and  express  my  foil  convic- 
tion, that  my  own  Chureh  would  gam  rather  than  lose 
in  her  interests  under  such  a  system.     Men  would  be 
more  disposed  to  hsten  with  attention,  and  examine 
^th  candour  the  arguments  we  make  use  of  in  favour 
of  our  Chureh  views.     We  should  gain  more  of  the 
sympathy  of  our  countrymen  who  differ  from  us.  bv  a 
calm  expostulation  than  by  bitter  invectiva     Beauti- 
fully Md  wisely  was  it  written  by  a  sacred  pen  nearly 
three  thousand  years  ago,  "A  soft  answer  tumeth 
away  wratL" 

I  have  such  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  my  own 

•  "What  it  Religion? "  a  sermon  by  Rev.  John  Caird,  D.D 
Profmor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  one  oi 
Her  M^esty  s  Chaplains  for  Scotland.    See  especially  concludinK 
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^^"^'j'^*'  ^  ^^^''^  ^  ^"^«  P«"on8  into  closer 
and  Jcmder  connection  with  our  system  would  be  the 
more  likely  way  to  gain  their  approval  and  their 
favourable  judgment  In  nothing  do  we  lose  more  of 
the  confidence  and  estimation  of  our  feUow-country- 
men  than  m  the  feeling  of  our  being  intolerant  and 
exclusive  m  our  religious  opinions.  It  is  curious 
people  should  not  see  that  the  arguments  addressed 
m  a  fnendly  spmt  must  tell  more  powerfully  than  the 
arguments  of  one  who  shows  his  hostile  feeUng 

„„  J  lir  *^««^ff^«»  °«  the  subject,  it  may  be  easily 
understood  with  what  pleasure  I  read,  ii.  the  Edil 
hurghCmrantot  November  10th,  a  report  of  what 
our  Pnmus  (Bishop  Eden)  said,  at  the  entertainment 

Zft  I?U''nu°".'^^?*'^°"  ^'^  *^«  comwcration 
of  St.  Ma^^s  Church,  Gksgow.  In  speaking  on  the 
question  of  Umon,  the  Primus  said— 

T  "  ^  '^  ^-I^y  '?^  ^*''"  ""y  Episcopal  brethren,  when 
I  «ay  that  If  the  heads,  especially  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland— for  that  is  the  body  that  has  most 
power  and  mfluence— if  a  proposal  were  made  by  the 
leading  m^  in  that  Church,  in  concurrence  with  those 
who  hold  views  simUar  to  themselves-a  conference  of  the 
represwitative  men  of  the  different  Churches-to  consider 
in  a  Christian  spirit  what  our  differences  are,  and  what  are 
the  pomts  on  which  we  arr  agreed,  we  would  be  most 
happy  to  take  part  in  it.  Such  a  conference  might,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  lead  to  our  being  drawn  nearer  to  each 

cl:  }  ^^*^®  *^*  *^*^  *^«  P™y«'  ^Wch  the  Bishop 
of  St  Andrews  offered  up  would  be  the  earUer  acconi- 
pbshed,  namely,  that  the  Episcopal  Churches  might  be- 
come  Refonrad,  and  the  Reformed  Churches  becon^  Epis- 
wpal.  If  any  proposal  of  this  Hind  could  be  made.  I 
bebeve  we  would  be  most  ready  to  accept  any  invitation 
to  consider  whether  the  various  Churches  might  not  bt 
aiawii  nearer  to  each  other."     (Great  applause. 
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Tha  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  his  address, 
after  briefly  referring  to  some  proposals  that  had  been 
nuMle  for  anion  among  the  churches  in  South  Africa, 
went  on  to  say — 

"  I  do  Mj,  as  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Epis. 
oopal  Chnrch  now,  and  in  reference  to  what  fell  from  the 
Primus,  that  I  most  heartily  concur  in  what  he  said,  and  I 
cannot  but  feel  that,  without  the  slightest  breach  of  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  there 
are  many  points  on  which  we  may  be  at  one  with  Chris- 
tians  who  are  not  part  of  our  organic  body. 

"I  believe  the  proposal  nmde  by  the  Primus  would 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  them  nearer  to  us,  and  be  a  step 
forward  to  that  consummation  which  we  all  desire,  and 
which  our  blessed  Lord  prayed — with  his  last  breath — '  That 
we  may  all  be  one.' "     (Oreat  applause.) 

That  two  honoured  Fathers  of  our  Church,  our 
Primus  and  my  jwn  Bishop,  should  have  laade  use  of 
such  terms,  and  that  their  views  should  have  been 
received  by  such  an  audience  with  so  much  applause, 
I  could  have  offered  a  grateful  acknowledgment  upon 
my  knees. 

But  after  all,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  this  is  an 
Utopian  idea,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  religious 
feelings  and  ecclesiastical  (differences,  never  can  be 
realised.  It  were  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  of 
vtojpiamism  brought  against  such  a  proposal,  to  plead 
that  it  was  no  more  than  what  was  sanctioned  by  the 
teaching  of  God's  word.  In  this  case  it  does  not 
seem  to  go  beyond  the  requirements  of  holy  Scripture 
as  set  forth  in  St.  Paul's  description  of  charity,  and  in 
other  passages  which 'clearly  enjoin  Christians  to  act 
towards  each  other  in  love,  and  to  cultivate,  so  far  as 
they  can,  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  of  joint 
action  in  the  sacred  cause  of  preaching  the  tnith  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.     I  cannot  believe  that,  were  St  Paul  on 
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•Mtli,  he  would  sanction  the  present  state  of  jealooa 
separation  amongst  Christians.  Take  such  separation 
in  connection  with  the  beautiful  sentiment,  which  we 
read  in  Phil.  i.  18  :— "  What  then?  notwithstanding 
every  way,  whether  in  pretence,  or  in  truth,  Christ  is 
preached;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will 
rejoice." 

The  determination  to  exclude  preaching  that  is  not 
strictly  according  to  our  own  forms  seems  to  me  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  general  teaching  of  Scripture, 
more  particularly  with  this  apostolic  declaration.    But 
I  would  bring  this  question  to  a  practical  issue,  and 
we  shall  find  enough  in  our  own  experience  to  con- 
firm the  view  I  have  taken,  and  to  sanction  the 
arrangement  I  propose.     To  bring  forward  co-opera- 
tion  in   the  great   and   vitally  important   work  of 
preaching  God's  word,  which  has  been  already  effected 
between  persons   holding  on  some   points  opinions 
different  from  each  other,  take  first  the  case  of  re- 
vision of  the  English  translation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  as  it  has  been  resolved  upon 
by  the  authorities  of  the  great  Anglican  Communion. 
ITiey  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  Nonconformist 
scholars  and  divines  whose  fitness  to  be  associated 
with  Anglican  Churchmen  in  the  great  work  of  ar- 
ranging and  correcting   an  authorised   version   has 
been  admitted  by  all.     Thus  we  have  Nopf^onformists 
and   English  and   Scottish   Episcopalia      united  in 
adjusting  tho  terms  of  the  sacred  text , — the  text 
from  which  all  preaching  in  the  English  tongue  shall 
in  future  derive  its  authority,  and  by  which  all  its 
teaching   shall   in   future   be  guided   and   directed. 
There   is   already,   however,   a   closer   and    a   more 
practical  blending  of  minds  on  great  religious  ques- 
^ons  much  differing  from  each  other  on  lesser  pointa 
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In  the  field  of  religious  and  devotional  literature 
many  of  our  church  differences  are  lost  sight  of! 
J!4)i«copahan  congregations  are  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  joining  with  much  cordiality  and  earnestness  in 
singing  hymns  composed  by  authors  nonconformists 
mth  our  Church-in  fact,  of  adopting  them  into 
their  chimjh  service.     These  compositions  form  a 
portion  of  their  worship,  and  are  employed  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  their  own  most  earnest  doctrinal 
views  and  opinions  themselves.      How  entirely  are 
such  compositions  as  the  sacramental  hymn.  "Mv 
God,  and  18  thy  table  spread,"  by  Doddridge;   the 
hymn,  "When  I   behold   the  wondrous  cross"  bv 
haao  Watts,  associated  with  our  Church  services ! 
JMor  are  such  feelings  of  adoption  confined  to  poetical 
compositions.     How  many  prose  productions  by  non- 
Episcopahan  authors  might  be  introduced  for  the 
delight  and  benefit  of  Christian  congregations  i    How 
eagerly  many  such  compositions  are  read  by  members 
of  our  Church !     With  what  delight  would  many  dis- 
courses of  this  class  have  been  listened  to  had  thev 
been  dehvered  to  Episcopalian  congregations !    Where 
such  hymns  and  such  discourses  are  admissible,  the 
mUtwn  ot  them  might  take  a  part  in  conducting 
psalmody  and  m  occupying  the  pulpit  for  preaching 

Doddndg^,  Watts,  and  HaU,  have  been  felt  to  per- 
meate and  to  influence  the  hearts  of  others  who  have 
heard  or  read  their  words  of  holiness  and  peace,  we 
may  well  suppose  that  God  would  sanction  their 
mafang  hke  impressions,  in  his  own  house,  upon  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  they  meet  there  face  to  face. 
Might  they  not  communicate  personaUy  what  thev 
commumcate  through  the  press  ?  For  example,  wh  v 
should  not  Robert  Hall  have  preached  his  sermon. 
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on  Infidelity  and  on  the  Death  of  the  Prinoew  of 
\\  ales,  perhaps  the  two  most  magnificent  discourses 
in  the  knguage,  in  an  English  Cathedral  I     Why 
should  not  the  beautiful  astronomical  discourses  of 
Thomas  Chalmers  have  been  delivered  in  St.  Paul's 
or  in  St.  John's,  Edinburgh?     For  many  years,  in 
want  of  better  materials,  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Bhdr 
were  more  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  more 
read  in  private,  than  any  simikr  compositions.     It 
has  been  for  years  a  growing  persuasion  in  my  own 
lumd  that  principles  of  Christian  love  and  mutual 
harmony  are  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  pre- 
serving the  exact  and  formal  marks  of  church  order, 
as  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  so  happily  expressed  it 
to  preserve  etiqwtU.    Surely  the  great  law  of  Christian 
love  would  suggest  and  enforce  a  union  at  least  of 
spirit  amongst  Christian  believers,  who  cannot  join 
in  the  unity  of  the  same  organisation.     Inability  to 
join  in  the  same  form  of  church  polity  and  church 
order  need  not  shut  the  door  to  religious  sjmpathies 
and  religious  communion,  where  there  are  so  many 
points  of  agreement  and  of  mutual  interest.     The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  will  tend  to  produce  the  convic- 
tion that  there  has  too  often  been  in  our  religious 
disputes  a  strong  tendency  in  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions to  make  the  great  principle  of  love,  which  is  a 
principle  to  rule  in  Heaven  and  for  eternity,  actually 
subservient  and  subordinate  to  a  system  of  ecclesi- 
astical order,  which,  important  as  it  is  for  its  own 
purposes  and  objects,  never  can  be  more  than  a  guide 
to  the  ministration  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  an 
organisation  which  must  be  in  its  nature  confined  to 
time. 

Wherever  or  whenever  this  feeling  may  be  called 
forth,  it  is  a  grievous  error — it  is  a  very  serious  sub- 
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ject  for  our  reflection,  how  far  such  want  of  sympathy 
and  of  union  with  those  who  do  not  belong  imme- 
diately  to  our  own  church,  must  generate  a  feeUnc 
hostile  to  a  due  reception  of  an  important  article  of 
our  faith,  termed  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  the  Com- 
MUNION  OP  Saints.     According  to  the  description 
given  by  the  judicious  and  learned  Bishop  Pearson 
this  communion  or  spiritual  union  belongs  to  all  who 
are  in  New  Testament  language  denominated  Saints  • 
by  which  he  means  aU  who,  having  been  baptized  in 
the  faith,  have  this  name  by  being  caUed  and  baptized. 
Ihen  he  states  aU  Christian  believers  to  have  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  these,  whether  living  or 
dead.    We  should  feel  towards  such  persons  (evidently 
as  the  good  Bishop  implies,  without  reference  to  day 
particular  chureh  order)  all  sympathy  and  kindness  L 
members  of  the  same  great  spiritual  family  on  earth 
expectants  of  meeting  in  heaven  in  the  presence  of 
trod  and  of  the  Lamb,  and  of  joining  in  the  worship 
of  samts  and  angels  round  the  throne.     I  have  no 
hesitation  m  declaring  my  full  conviction  that  such 
expectations  of  future  communion  should  supp'y  a 
very  powerful  and  sacred  motive  for  our  cultivating 
all   spiritual   union   in  our  power  with  all   fellow- 
Chnstians,  all  for  whom  Christ  died.     It  becomes  a 
very  serious   subject   for  examination   of  our   own 
hearts    how,   by  refusing  any  spiritual   intercourse 
with  Chnstians  who  are  not  strictly  members  of  our 
own  Church,  we  may  contravene  this  noble  doctrine 
of  the  Communion  of  Saints ;  for  does  not  the  bitter- 
nesii  with  which  sometimes  we  find  all  union  with 
certain  fellow-Christians  in  the  Church  on  earth  chill 
or  check  the  feeling  of      desire  for  union  with  the 
same  in  the  Chureh  above  ,     Nay,  is  there  not  matter 
for  men  s  earnest  thoughi,  how  iax  the  violent  ani- 
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inosity  displayed  agaiiut  the  smallest  approach  to 
anything  like  spiritual  communion  with  all  Christians 
of  a  different  Church  from  their  own  may  chill  the 
DESiRK  itself  for  "meetbg  in  the  Church  above  t" 
Can  hatred  to  meeting  on  earth  be  in  any  sense  a 
right  preliminary  or  preparation  for  desire  to  meet  in 
Heaven  1  Nay,  more,  should  we  not  carefully  guard 
lest  the  bitter  displays  we  see  of  religious  hostility 
may  even  tend  to  bring  men's  minds  towards  a  dirin- 
dinatum  to  meet  in  Heaven,  of  which  the  most  terrible 

condition  was  thus  expressed  by  Southey  : "  Earth 

could  not  hold  us  both,  nor  can  one  heaven."  • 

One  mark  of  any  particular  Church  being  a  portion 
of  Christ's  Church  on  earth  seems  to  be  overiooked 
by  some  of  our  English  friends,  and  that  is  a  mark 
pointed  out  by  our  Lord  himself,  when  he  said,  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  By  this  announce- 
ment I  would  understand  that  besides  and  beyond  a 
profession  of  the  great  articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
I  would,  as  a  further  criterion  of  a  Christian  church, 
inquire  if  there  were  many  of  its  members  who  have 
been  distinguished  for  their  Christian  piety.  Christian 
learning,  and  Christian  benevolence.  Is  all  external 
communion  to  be  interdicted  with  a  church  which  has 
produced  such  men  as  we  might  name  amongst  the 
children  of  our  Established  and  other  Churches  in 
Scotland  1  Look  back  upon  half-a-century,  and  ask 
if  a  siinilar  act  with  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  Bishop  of  Winchester  would  then  have  created  a 
like  feeling.  I  can  remember  well  the  interest  and 
admiration  called  forth  by  the  eloquence,  the  philan- 
thropy,  and   the   moral   fervour  of  Dr.    Chahners, 

amongst  the  High  Church  school  of  the  day  too 

the  good  Archbiship  Howley,  Bishop  Blomfield,  Kev 
•  See  Sonthey'i  Boderiek,  book  xxi 
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Mr.  Norrii  of  Hackney,  Mr.  JodiOA  W»t«m,  «to.  I 
wmember,  too,  the  perfect  oration  he  receired  in  the 
attendance  of  Archbishope,  Biihope,  Clergy,  Peew, 
Pnnce«,  etc.,  of  the  great  London  world,  at  hit  leoturea 
on  EsUbliahmenU.  We  can  hardly  imagine  any  one 
■aying  then,  "Thi.  is  all  very  weU,  bat  the  Church 
tn^produced  thu  man  is  no  part  of  the  true  Church 
of  Chnst,  and  no  English  prelate  or  clergyman  could 
possibly  take  sernce  in  it" 

No  one,  I  believe,  who  is  acquainted  with  my  own 
views  and  opinions  on  religious  subjects  would  say 
that  I  look  with  indifference  on  those  points  wherein 
we  differ  from  the  great  body  of  our  feUow-country- 
men.     I  am  confident  that  I  should  not  gain  in  the 
estunation  of  Presbyterians  themselves  by  showing  a 
cold  mdifference,  or  a  lukewarm  attachment,  to  the 
pnnciples  and  practice  of  my  own  Church.     They 
would  see  that  my  own  convictions  in  favour  of  Epis- 
copal government  in  the  Church,  and   .f  litmgical 
services  in  her  worship,  were  quite  compatible  with 
the  fullest  exercise  of  candour  and  forbearance  to- 
wards the  opinions  of  others— I  mean  on  questions 
not  essential  to  salvation. 

I  believe  that  there  are  persons  amongst  us  coming 
round  to  this  opiuion,  and  who  are  ready  to  believe 
that  It  18  quite  possible  for  Christians  to  exercise  very 
friendly  mutual  relations  in  spiritual  matters  which 
constitute  the  essential  articles  of  a  common  faith, 
whilst  they  are  in  practice  separated  on  points  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  of  church  government.     I  am 
oH  and  shall  not  see  it ;  but  I  venture  to  hope  that 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  day  will  come  when 
to  Srotsmen  it  will  be  a  matter  of  reminiscence 
that  Episcopalians,  or  that  Presbyterians  of  any  de- 
Domuiution,  should  set  the  interests  of  their  own 
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communion  above  the  exerciae  of  that  charity  that 
for  a  brother'*  faith  "hopeth  all  things  and  believeth 
all  things."  Zeal  in  promoting  our  own  Church 
views,  and  a  determination  to  advance  her  interests 
and  efficiency,  need  be  no  impediment  to  cultivating 
the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  those  who  agree 
with  us  in  matters  which  are  essential  to  salvation 
and  who,  in  their  differences  from  us,  are,  I  am  bound 
to  believe,  as  conscientious  as  myself.  Such  days  will 
come. 

But  now,  to  close  my  remarks  on  national  peculi- 
arities, with  what  I  may  term  a  practical  and  personal 
application.     We  have  in  our  later  pages  adopted  a 
more  solemn  and  serious  view  of  past  reminiscences  as 
they  bear  upon  questions  connected  with  a  profession 
of  religion.     It  is  quite  suitable  then  to  recall  the 
fact  which  applies  individually  to  all  our  readers.    We 
shall  ourselves  each  of  us  one  day  become  subject  to 
a  "  reminiscence  "  of  others.     Indeed,  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  issue  throughout  the  work  takes  for  granted 
what  we  must  all  have  observed  to  be  a  very  favourite 
object  with  survivors — viz.  that  the  characters  of 
various  persons,  as  they  pass  away,  will  be  always 
spoken  of  and  freely  discussed,  by  those  who  survive 
them.     We  recall  the  eccentric,  and  we  are  amused 
with  a  remembrance  of  their  eccentricities.     We  ad- 
mire the  wise  and  dignifiea  of  the  past.     There  are 
some  who  are  recollected  only  to  be  detested  for  their 
vices — some  to  be  pitied  for  their  weaknesses  and 
follies — some  to  be  scorned  for  mean  and  selfish 
conduct      But  there  are  others  whose  memory  is 
embalmed  in  tears  of  grateful  recollection.    There  are 
those  whose  generosity  and  whose  kindness,  whose 
winning  sympathy  and  noble  disinterested  virtues  are 
never  thought  upon  or  ever  spoken  of  without  calling 
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forth  a  bleMing.  Might  it  not,  therefore,  be  good 
for  ua  often  to  Mk  ourtelvea  h«w  wt  are  likely  to  be 
qtoken  of  when  the  grave  ha«  closed  upon  the  inter- 
ooune  between  us  and  the  friends  whom  we  leave 
behind  f  The  thought  might,  at  any  rate,  be  useful 
as  an  additional  motive  for  kind  and  generous  <x>n- 
duct  to  each  other.  And  then  the  inquiry  would 
come  home  to  each  one  in  some  such  form  as  this — 
**  Within  the  circle  of  my  family  and  friends — within 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  known  me,  and  were 
connected  with  me  in  various  social  relations — what 
will  be  the  estimate  formed  of  me  when  I  am  gone  t 
What  will  be  the  spontaneous  impression  produced 
by  looking  back  on  bygone  intercourses  in  life  t  Will 
past  thought  of  me  Ornish  the  memory  of  those  who 
survive  me  with  recollections  that  will  be  fond  and 
pleasing  t"  In  one  word,  let  each  one  ask  himself  (I 
speak  to  countrymen  and  countrywomen),  "  Will  mjr 
name  be  associated  with  gentle  and  liaf^py  '  Remini- 
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Aaplb,'  bottle  of  b«er  (trnog  o',  291. 
Aberc«lMr'-y,     f  Mr<\    of,    ]ir«v«nt«d 

rrotii  goii'ji  out  in  '19,  329. 
Abnnlenn  li^alect,  peffect  spectmeiu 

of,  21'-',  21  . 
Ah*-rt'>*'n  chltll,  Ojiintntl  ot,  26. 
Aberdeen    trovurt.   V'lfe  of,  at    th« 

pe""',  an. 
\h.,«!   -1.    I'"  Iftdlif^  of,  cuutual  re- 

rlB'>>at.ioii,  '.1:14. 
A  bdunle  tri(le'.<  snue  I'nsklt,'  228. 
>(-'  .mranli!t:on.  j;rand,  t  >rtnufr,  it. 
A<  !ii  o'  r.irlswntat  lose  tb*lr  )>re«th 

tiituK  they  K«t  tdAbenl'ensliire,'  2« 
AUain,  Or. ,  L.-tU;i  traiuilatl'>n  uf  Scot- 
tub  cxpren><tnE«,  174. 
Ailvico  to  A  inlnlMer  in  tAlUug  to  a 

plo  ifhiuAD,  290. 
'  A  gravciiteeD  WAd  ^e  guid  bree  gin 

jre  gied  it  plenty  «i'  butt«r,'  2W. 
'  A  liAutle  o'  mis«eUAwni!oat  eating 

■bout  a  pig.'  1*0. 
Airth,   housekeeper  at,   un   king   of 

Franr.e,  3. 
Alexander,  Dr.  W.  Lindiay,  188. 
'  And  what  tlie   devil  it  it  to  yua 

whether  I  have  a  liver  or  not  t'  16. 
AnecdotM  of  quaint  iteottiah  charac- 
ter, 817. 
Angel-wonhip  is  not  allowed  In  the 

Uiurch  of  Gotland,  87. 
Angler  and  the  hnree-fly,  329. 
'  Anither  gude  Sunday  I  I  dinna  ki-n 

whan  I'll  get  thae  drawers  redd  up,' 

74. 
'Anither  hct  day,  Comal.'  180. 
'  An  inch  at  the  tap  is  worth  twa  at 

theboddam,  121 
'An  I  hadna  been  an  idiot  I  micht 

ha«  been  aleepin'  too,'  284. 
Annalf  of  the  pariah,  extracts  from, 

9',  2;5. 
Axisn:''  to  Stranger  asking  the  way, 
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Answers,  dry,  sp«en<i«iM  of,  147. 
'  A  peer  0'  c  .ither  trse,  147 
Appetite,  fanner's  reaana  for  mill* 

ter**  rfood  appetite,  269. 
Asher,  mlniaterof  luveraves.aiMcdots 

of,  282 
Athole,  Duke  of,  and  Cultoqnbey,  34. 
Athole,  Ijuke  of,  answer  of  his  cottar, 

'26i 
Auction,  anecdote  of  spoot:  missing, 

IM. 
Auld  huiK  ayne,  ttcaiity  of  the  expres- 

nl.vn,  174. 
Aiilil.   Knv.    Vr,  of  Ayr,  and   Rab 

Hamilton,  '283. 
Aiithnrs,  older  ones  Indecent,  392. 
•  Ay,  Ir  ys  a'  op  an'  awaf '  6K. 
'Ay,  sh«  may  prosper,   for  sba  bas 

baltb  the  piiiyers  of  tlie  good  and 

of  the  bM,^  170. 


Babt,  a  buldlr      ^  lasaie,  190. 
Barrd,  *"  .^.-irbyth,  remark  of, 

as''  n  ■    '    Ifa,  18«. 

Ttalrc.  '.Jr-    >1,  jarriaga  to  Aatid 

in,  iiij  J. 

Odlnamirf>n,  laird    il',  great  drinker, 

Balnamoon,  Itlnl  of,  Joke  with  his  ser- 
vant, 275 

Balnamoon.  lafrd  of,  reftiaes  his  wig, 
299. 

Balnamoon,  praying  and  drinking  at, 
296. 

Banes,  distinctiun  of,  by  a  beggar, 
283. 

Banes,  Frasers  weel-baned,  310. 

Uannockbum,  gnide  to,  refusing  aa 
Englishman's  five  sbillings,  878. 

Bannockbum,  Scottish  rsmark  upon. 

m. 

faptiim,  mlnlstM  and  membsr  of  hi* 
duck.  81. 
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BaroUyofUxT,  M.P.,  iralk  to  London. 

188. 
BtthMte,  mendinf  the  wayi  of.  SOI. 
BomUo.  oqaiTooal  oompUmont  to  miii- 

iitert  Mrmou,  S88. 
Baadle  or  BathenI,  chanetar  of,  801 
BeMt,  a  •tombliug,  at  I«aat  bonaat, 

27S. 
'Becky  and  I  had  a  rippit,  for  whioh 

I  deaire  to  be  bumble,  312. 
Begg.  Dr.,  on  Scottiah  morality  of  the 

preaent  day,  S&O. 
Beggar,  expretaing  hia  thanks  to  a 

clerical  patron,  887. 
Bellman  of  Cralgie,  notice  from,  2iM. 
Beatial,  cnrioua  nse  of  woH,  202. 
Betberal,  a  concoite.')  one,  304. 
Betheral  criUci.iing  a  rlerKyman,  300. 
Betberal,  criticiam  on  a  text,  .SOO. 
Betheral,  evidence  of,  reganliug  drink- 
ing, 100. 
Betheral,  making  love  profeaaionally, 

SOS. 
Betheral,  on  a  dog  that  waa  noiay, 

80& 
Betheral,  on  the  town  bailies,  SOT. 
Betheral,  Scottiah,  anawer  to  miniRtPr 

on  being  drunk,  7S^ 
Betheral  Hturiea,  302. 
Setheral  taking  a  dog  out  of  church, 

308. 
Betheral's  anawer  to  minlnter,  303. 
Betherala,  conversation  of  two,  re- 
garding their  ministert,  804. 
Blair,  Bev.  Dr.  Hugh,  and  hia  beadle, 

305. 
Bleaaing  by  Scottish  Bishops,  form  of, 

become  a  reminiscence,  6& 
Blethering,  39. 

Boatie,  character  on  Deeslde,  130, 131. 
Boatie  of  Deeside,  and  Providence,  21. 
Books,  older  nnes  indecent,  352. 
Border,  aelvidyt,  weakest  bit  of  the 

wab.  270. 
Bowing  to  heritors,  86. 
Boy,  anecdote  of,  2S2. 
Braxtleld,  Lord,  a  man  of  wit,  ISO. 
Umxfleld,  Lord,  character  of,  as  a 

judge,  154. 
Braxtleld,  iiord,  conducting  the  trial 
of  Mttir,  Palmer,  and  Sklrving,  etc., 
156. 
Broxfleld,  Lord,  delighted  with  reply 

of  Scotch  minister,  156. 
Br..xfleld,  Lord,  spoke  the  broadest 

Scotch,  155. 
BriagH,  the  Mrgeant,  dry  description 

of/ by  .scotfinli  noMeman,  292. 
Brougham,  l/m<i,  ou  Houttiah  dialect. 


Brown,  Bar.  John,  and  the  anld  wiSa 

89. 
Brown,  Bar.  John  of  ffhitboni,  an- 
awer to  rada  youth,  800. 
Bmee,  Mr^  of  Kinnaiid.  and  Loui* 

ZVL  of  Franca,  8. 
Bucelauch,  Duchaaa  of,  asking  famtai 

to  take  cabbage,  2S0. 
Bull,  specimen  of  Scottiah  oonftiaion 

of  ideas,  176. 
'  Bolla  of  Bashaa'  applied  by  a  Udy 

to  herself,  S3. 
Burnett,  Dr.  QUbart,  Biahop  «f  Salis- 
bury, 8. 
Burnett,  Sir  Thoroaa,  of  Leys,  and  his 

tenant  Drumray,  8. 
Buniott.  lAdy,  of  I/eys,  171. 
Uums,  a  sou  of,  and  Cliarles  Lamb, 

244. 
BuroH  conducted  family  worship,  48. 
Burying-place,  choice  of,  77. 
Buiih,  couversation  with  minister  in 

church,  342. 
BuUer  and  Kincardineshire  laird,  321. 
'  But  my  minnie  dang,  she  did  though. 

264. 
'  But  oh,  I'm  sair  hadden  doun  w  i" 

the  bubbly  Jock,'  284. 
'  But  the  bodies  brew  the  braw  driuk.' 

204. 

Campbell   of    Combie    and    Miss 

M'Nabb,  anecdote  of,  340. 
Campbell,  Rev.  Duncan,  on  Highland 

hononra,  118. 
Camstraddale.   the    Dumbartonahira 

laird,  121. 
Canny,  illnstration  of  one  of  ita  mean- 

ing!!,  335. 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  and  the 

Unliar  man,  216. 
Carlyle,  Dr.,  account  of  minister'k 

drinking  in  last  centuij,  U'2. 
Carlyle,    Dr..  prdsiciited  by  Oeiuiaj 
Assembly  for  attetiding  theatre,  92 
CameRie,    Hiss    Helen,    of    Craigo, 

anecdotes  of,  191,  196. 
Carnegie,  Misa,  of  Craigo,  and  Jaiiiuii 

III.  andVni.,100. 
Carrier,  a  country,  deacription  of  ha 

Journeys,  200. 
Catastrophe,  whimsical  applicatioL  of 

the  word,  325. 
'Cauld  kail  het  again,'  82. 
'  Ceevil,'  in  courtship,  may  be  carried 

too  fkr,  191. 
Cemeteries,     treatment     of,     much 

changed,  67,  68. 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  poor  wouiau'v  reasou 
for  iuMu  iiig.  W7 
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Ohamtwn,  Bnbert,  DomtMtie  AnnoU of 

SeoOand,  10. 
Change  of  nation*!  huignaffe  taToIves 

( 'MUga  at  nationul  oharouter.  177. 
Chaneu*.  are  they  .'tr  the  good  of  the 

whole  community  T  3S1. 
Changes,  example  of,  in  an  nM  lAird 

■eelng  a  man  at  the  pianoforte,  340. 
Change*  fast  going  on  around  as,  137, 

184,  339. 
Changes   in    Scottish   manners  and 

diale4:t,  1.S4. 
Changes,  interpsting  to  marie,  11. 
Changes  talcing  place,  here  noticsd, 

Changes  taking  vlace  in  religion*  feeU 

ing,  J.S. 
Changes,    various    causes    for,    14, 

339-341. 
Chaplain  of  a  Jail,  humorous  reasons 

for  bis  appointment,  266. 
Children,  curious  answers  of,  34. 
Children,    very    poor,    examples    of 

acuteness,  252. 
ChiHren's  dlscAn^s,  206. 
Church  disciplin?  in  the  Presbytery 

of  Lanailc,  79. 
Clmrches,  a  coanhman's  reason   for 

their  increase,  O'J. 
Churches,  architect's  idea  of  differeiice 

between  two,  82. 
Churches,   handsome    structure    of, 

more  common,  61. 
Cliurcli  di8(-ipline,  old  fashioned,  79. 
Church-gi)in>!   of   late   negUcted   in 

towns,  97. 
Church-going,  Scotchmen  not  famou.-i 

for,  fifty  years  ago,  .17. 
Churchyard,  drunken  weaver  in,  68. 
Circuit,  a  (Iriiiikcnone.  107. 
Circuit,  one  (!e.scribed  by  Lord  Coc;: 

bum,  107. 
Clergy,  Guolic.  nnf  Ju'lpod  severely  on 

account  of  drinViii;;,  lOR 
Dlei'gyiiian  footsore  in  grouse- shoot- 
ing, n22. 
CliTgyiiiiiti  publiely  rebuking  his  wife, 

80. 
Cliirk,    John,    address  to    presiding 

judge,  148. 
Clerk,  .Tolin,  answer  to  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 147. 
Cli'rk,    .John,    apology  for  friend  in 

'Jourt  of  Session,  148. 
Cockbum,  Lord,  and  the  Bonaly  shep- 
herd, 71. 
Cockbum,  Lord,  on  Scottish  changes, 

1K6. 
Cockbum's  MtmwriaU,  extricts  from, 

185 


Collie  dogs,  sagaeiU  of  8& 

'  Come   awa,  Jeaufe :  hare's   •   man 

swearin'  awfully,'  85. 
'  Come  awa,  granny,  and  gang  hams : 

this  is  a  lang  grace  andnae  mMt,' 

253. 
'Come  oot  and  see  a  new  star  th** 

iLtsna  got  its  Uil  cuttit  aff  yet.'  246. 
Confession  of  faith,  06. 
Confirmation,  anecdotua  concerning. 

20,32, 
Constable,  Thomas,  anecdote  of  spare 

ladv,  23. 
Conviviality,  old  Scottish,  and  forced. 

lOL 
Conviviality.  Scotch,  complaint  of,  by 

a  London  merchant,  102. 
Corb.  and  Sir  George  Ramsay,  2.19. 
Ooreliouse,   Lord,  prediction  of  not 

ri.singat  the  bar,  by»  Selkirk  wriUr, 

1015. 

•  Corp'a  brither*  at  a  funeral,  274. 
Cottar's  Saturday  night,  line  picture, 

•154. 
Country  minister  and  his  wife,  larae 

l«d,  107. 
Craigio,   Hev.  Mr.,  and  Jamlo  Flee- 

man,  288. 
Crai>.'uiyle,  Ijiird  of,  and  Duclie.ss  of 

Oor-ioii,  2.'')8. 
Cranstouu,  George,  Lord  Corehouse, 

16S. 
Cream,  Dilly.  lamllord  of  inn  at  Lau- 

rftiicekirk,  ami  I.,on.l  Dunniim',  161. 
Cross,  cnrioua  m'-aning  attached  to, 

338. 
'  Cry  a'thcRithor,  that's  the  way  to  be 

served,"  134. 
Cummint;,     Dr.     Patrick,    convivial 

elerjrj'inan,  1^2. 
Cuiiiniiiig,  Miss,  of  AltjTe,  and  Donald 

Macyueen,  179. 
CuiiiiKHk,  V'lluiitcer.s  of,  272. 
Oiltofiuhey,   old    Laird  of,   morning 

liuiiv,  212. 
Cuity-btool,  former  use  of,  7S. 

Daft  person,  his  choice  of  money, 

200. 
U.ile,  David,  anecdotes  of  his  scnraiit, 

UO. 
Dalliousie,  Lady,  257. 
l.iiiiiibriid  patteni  table-cloth,  204. 
Iiuiirinn,  sfi'tder's  opinion  of,  275. 
I».irkne».i,  what  is  it?  u4. 
I>,ivie,  chiel  that's  cliaiiied  to,  IRfl. 
Davy     Uellatleys,      many     in     tlio 

country,  L'.**". 
Death,  circunibtancesof,  coolly  treated, 

75. 
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DMth  or  %  itetar  dMerited  by  old 

lady,  108. 
Dmmm  of  Ood,  aiuwar  of  old  woman, 

88. 

DagNM  Mid  kt  northam  anirenitiM, 

1«7. 
DoUoaey  of  rooaat  anthon  compaiad 

with  older,' 898. 
Dawar,  David,  Baptiat  miniatar  at 

Dunfarmllne,  960. 
Dialaeta,  diatinctiona    on   Seottiah, 

311. 
Dialect,  Seottiah,  real  azamplaa  of, 

17S,  173. 
Dialecta,  provoata,Abetdean  and  Bdln- 

buigh,  31/. 
Diamond  Beetle  n»t,  158. 
Difference  between  an  Kpiacopalian 

and  a  Presbyterian  miniater,  61. 
DiminutiTea,  terma  of  endeannent, 

206. 
Discreet,  cnriooa  use  of  word,  202. 
Diaeaaea  of  children,  odd  namei  for, 

206. 
'  DIv  ye  no  ken  there's  aye  maist  sawn 

o'  the  beat  crapt'  1S6. 
Dochart,  same  as  Macgregor,  802. 
Dog  story,  263. 
'  Doggie,  doogie,'  addresa  of  idiot  to  a 

greyhonnd/see. 
D^  in  church,  anecdotea  of,  87,  88, 

308,  809. 
Donald,  Highland  servant,  142, 
Donlcey,  apology  of  his  master   for 

piitung  him  into  a  Held,  336. 
Don-nie,  miniater  of  Banchory,  and 

son's  manias,  22. 
Drams  in  Highlands,  anecdotes  of, 

121. 
Dream  of  idiot  in  town  of  Ayr,  and 

apostle  Peter,  282. 
Drinldng,  apology  for,  301. 
Driukiiig  at  Balnamoon,  257. 
Drinking  at  Castle  Orant,  ISO. 
Drinking,  challenge  against,  by  Mr. 

BoaweU  of  Balmuto,  lOS. 
Drinking  parties  of  Saturday  some- 
times took  in  Sunday,  118. 
Drinking  party,  'lad  employed  to 

lowae  the  neckclotha,'  HI. 
Drinking  party,  quantity  consumed 

by,  108. 
Drinking  reckoned   an  accompligli- 

ment,  104. 
Drinking,  supposed  manlineaa  attach 

ed  to.  107. 
Drover*  drinking  in  Highlands,  104. 
Drumly,  happy  explanation  of,  174. 
Dnimmond  of  Keltie,  answer  tn  itinr- 

mnt  tiilbr.  2?,5. 


Dunbar,  Sir  Archibald,  aoooimt  of  a 

servant,  170.  ^ 

Dundaa,  Henry,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  201. 
Dundrennan,  Lord,  anecdote  of  a  Billy 

baaket-woman,  287. 
Dunlop,  Rev.  Walter,  addreaa  to  Dr. 

Cook  of  St  '  ndrews,  20tf. 
Dunlop,     Re<       Walter,     and     Mr. 

Clarke's  big  head,  290. 
Dunlop,  Rev.  Walter,  man  of  racy 

humour,  308. 
Dunlop,  Rev.  Walter,  meeting  flock 

of  geese,  290. 
Dunlop,  Rev.  Walter,  on  a  taoitum 

brother,  300. 
Dunlop,     Kev.    Walter,     and    mi.s- 

chievnuR  youths  in  kirkyard,  399. 
Duiilop,  Rev.  Walter,  answer  to  two 

young  men,  298. 
Dunlop,   Rev.    Walter,    opinion    of 

Edward  Irving,  299. 
Dunmore,  Lord,  and  Billy  Cream,  \h\. 
'  D'ye  think  I  diunaken  my  ain  groMta 

in  ither  folk's  kail?'  270. 

East  LotriaN  minister  and  hiH  l>e> 

theral  taking  degrees  at  a  northern 

college.  168. 
Economy,  specimen  of  Scottish,  ISO. 
Edinburgh   and  Aberdeen  provosts, 

217. 
'  E'euing  brings  a*  Imiiie,'  expreas-^d 

by  Lord  Byron,  234. 
ERlinton,  Earl  of,  and  little  boy,  2.t.S. 
'  Eh,  man,  your  Psaliii  biiik  has  been 

ill  bund,'  31.1. 
'  Eh,  Miss  Jeany  t  ye  have  been  Ung 

spared,'  102. 
Eldin,  Lord  (John  Clerk),  anecilotes 

of,  146,  147. 
Election,  ansiwer  ot  minister  to  ques- 
tion, 30. 
Elphinatuue,  Lord,  and  minister  of 

Cumbemaiilil,  342. 
Endeannent,  tseottish  terma  of,  37, 

3& 
Englishman,  an  impruived,  279. 
Enterteening,   curious  use  of  word, 

202. 
Episcopalian  chapela,  anecdote  of  Sir 

W.  Portia,  59. 
Ersklne,  Colonel,  servant  proposes  an 

aith  for  his  relief,  331. 
Erskine,  Hon.  Henry,  dinner  party  at 

fiOrd  Armadale's,  336 
Erskine.  Mr.,  of  Dun,  and  his  old 

servant,  128. 
I'rskine  of  Dun,  Mlns,  WK 
Elatate  Riving  the  name  to  proprietor 

16,  210. 
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RamliutioM  of  eonmiinieaati,   88, 

89. 
Ezpnatlont,  old  Scottlih,  and  modem 

uang  coDtrMt«d,  307,  308,  30C. 
E^reMiou,  tpMimens  of  Scottish, 

Faoiobi,  proponl  to  tow  Add  with, 

289. 
'FahtM,  flkhtM,'ai7. 
Fail,  curioua  na«  of  word,  304. 
Family  wonhip  now  mora  common, 

Family  wonhip,  ramark  npon,  84. 

Farmer  and  lervant  bojr,  254. 

Farmer,  anawerof,  wbenaaked  to  take 
rhubarb  tart,  251. 

Farmer,  cool  anawer  regarding  notea, 
250. 

Farmer  on  Deeiide  and  bottle  of  vine- 
gar, 251. 

Farmer  refoaing  a  deaaert  apoon,  251. 

Fanner,  Scottish,  conversation  with 
EnglUh  girl,  328. 

Farms,  giirtng  names  to  the  tenants, 
241. 

Fash  as  to  taking  a  wife,  834. 

Fast-day,  national,  strictness  in  ob- 
serving, 12. 

'  Fat  for  should  I  gang  to  the  opera. 
Just  tu  creat  a  oonfeesion  ?'  314 

Fencing  tables,  by  an  oM  miuiater,  78. 

Fencing  the  dtU,  824. 

Fergussnn  of  Pltfonr  and  London 
lady,  260. 

Fettercalm.  custom  of  bowing  to 
heritrrs,  88. 

Fife  elder  and  penurious  laird,  297. 

Fife,  Lord,  proposal  to,  by  an  idiot, 
289. 

•  Fin'  a  fardin'  for  yenell,  pnir  body,' 
283. 

Finsean,  Laird  of,  swearing,  59. 

Fisher  of  men,  316. 

Fit  raiment,  explanation  of,  by  child, 

89. 

Fli*eraan,  Jamie,  anecdote  of,  288. 
Fleeman.  Jamie,  the  Laird  of  Udny'a 

fool,  life  of,  published,  288. 
'  Floorish  o'  the  surface,'  to  describe 

a  preacher,  316. 
Forbes,  Sirs.,  of  Medwyn,  fond  of  taa, 

171. 
Forbes's  banking-house,  anecdotes  of, 

I  OS. 
'  Formerly  robbers,  now  thieves,'  147. 
Frail,  curious  use  of  woni,  204. 
Fraser,  Jamie,  address  to  minister  In 

kirk.  292. 
Fraaar,  Jamie,  idiot  of  Lunan.  284. 


Frea  Chnroh,  roait  of,   'tolb 

high,'  333. 
'Fnat'a  dearS'sin'   I  aanld  fnti  is 

atreeta  o"  Aberdeen,'  316. 
French  people,   a  clauae   in   thalr 

favour,  by  a  Heottish  minlstar,  168 
Fruit,  abatinanee  firom,  by  miniater, 

19. 
Fullerton,  Mlaa  Nelly,  anecdote  of, 

189. 
Funeral,  anecdote  of,  inStrathspay, 

109. 
Funeral,  carrying  at,  or  leaning,  39& 
Funeral,  eztraorainary  account  of  a 

Scottish,  at  Carluke,  373. 
Funeral  of  a  laird  of  Dundonald.  110. 
Funeral,  reason  for  a  farmer  taldng 

another  glasa  at,  274. 
Funeral,  reason  for  a  person  baing 

olllnlous  at,  274. 
Funeral,  taking  ordera  for,  on  death- 
bed. 20. 
Funeral,  the  coffin  forgotten  at,  110. 

Oallowat    Ladt  declining   drink, 

121. 
Ganlenstone,  Lord,  and  hia  book  at 

the  inn,  149. 
Gardenstoiie,  Lord,  and  his  pet  pig, 

151. 
Oardenstone.  Lord,  exertions  of,  for 

Laurencekirk,  14. 
Oardenstone.  Lord,  keeping  snuff  in 

his  wai8t<;oat  pocket,  161. 
Oardenstone,  Lord,  personal  reminia- 

cences  of,  149-151. 
Oarakadden,  Laird  of,  'steppit  awa' 

at  table,  124. 
General  Assembly,  minister's  prmyei 

for.  71 
George  IIL.  sickness  of,  advantageona 

to  candlemakers,  268. 
Ghost  appearing  to  Watty  Dnnlop, 

299. 
Gilchrist,  Dr.,  answer  to  young  minia- 
ter nn  TiOrd'a  I'rayer,  315. 
Gilchrist,  Dr.,  answer  to  one  of  bia 

hearers,  who  had  changed  hia  (•- 

ligion,  315. 
Gillespie.  Professor,  and  village  car- 
penter, 324. 
Gillespie,  Rev.  Mr.,  and  old  woman 

sleeping  when  he  preached,  825. 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  bethenl's  opinion 

of,  ;ioj5. 
Gla-sgow  lady  and  carpenter.  38. 
Glasgow,  toast  after  dinner,  hint  to 

the  ladles,  \0X 
Glenorehy,  Lady,  and  the  elder  at  tba 

plate  at  Caprington,  330. 
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Olmnrchy,  lady,  ramovkl  of  her  re- 

malna  mi  accoant  of  rmilroad,  344. 
Gordon,  DuohM*  of,  173. 
Gordon,  DnohoM  of,  and  the  laird  of 

CraigniTle,  168. 
Gordon,  Lady  Sumu,  and  David  Tnl- 

loob,  00. 
Oraham,  Miaa  Clementina  StirUns. 

Myttyitatiotu  by.  177. 
Grave,  making  luve  at,  SOS. 
Gregory,  Dr.,  etory  of  Highland  chief. 

Grieve  in  Aberdcenahire,  opinion  of 

own  wife,  25. 
Grieve,  on  Deeside,  opinion  ol  young 

man's  preaching,  310. 
'Gnde  coorse  country  wark,'  SOfl. 
Giidewife  on  Deeaide,  85. 
Guthrie,  Helen,  and  her  hnst>and,  33. 
Guy  Manneriiig,  extract  from,  287. 

Hasdocx,  curious  use  of  word,  206. 

'Halbert,  amells  damnably  of  the,' 
202. 

Hamilton,  Laird,  at  the  palace  asking 
the  servant  to  sit  down,  260. 

namilton,  Laird,  noted  for  eccentri- 
city, 2fl0. 

Hamilton,  Laird,  reasons  for  not  sign- 
ing a  bill,  260. 

Hamilton  Itab,  an  Idiot  at  Ayr,  282. 

Hamilton,  Rab,  idiot,  anecdoten  of. 
282,  283. 

Hangman,  Scotch  drovor  acting  as. 
278.  "      ' 

Harvest,  returning  thanks  for  good, 

31 9* 

Batter  at  Laurencekirk,  14. 

Heaven,  little  boy's  refusal  of,  77. 

Heaven,  old  woman's  Idea  of,  76. 

•  He  bud  tae  big's  dyke  wi'  the  feal  at 
fit  o't,'  26. 

He  is  awftt'  'suppcrstitious,'  205. 

'He  turned  Beceder  afore  he  dee'd, 
and  I  buried  hin\  like  a  beast,'  91. 

'Hech,  sirs,  and  he's  we«l  pat  on. 
too,'  348. 

'  Henny  pig  and  green  tea.'  215. 

Heritor  seuding  the  hangman  of  Stir- 
ling to  pay  the  minister,  334. 

Heritors,  bowing  to,  86. 

Hermand,  I^rd,  great  .Irinker,  but 
Srst-rate  lawyer,  150. 

Hermand,  Ix>nl,  Jokes  with  young 
advocate,  167. 

Hermand,  Lord,  opinion  of  drinking. 

Highland  chairman,  177. 
Dltihland  chief,  story  of,  10. 


Highland  gentleman,  flrattinM  la  La» 

don,  lA. 
Highland  honoort,  110. 
Highland  inqoisiUveneai,  147. 
Highlands  kept  up  the  custom  of  elans 

or  races,  241. 
Hill,  Or.,  Latin  translation  of  Scottish 

expressions,  174. 
His  gim's  waur  than  his  bite.  38. 
Huly  communion,  several  anecdotes 

concerning,  03. 
Home,  John,  author  of  Douglas,  lines 

on  port  wine,  827. 
Home,  John,  remark  of,  to  David 

Hume,  88. 
'  Honest  men  and  bonnie  busies,'  260. 
•  Honest  woman,  what  garr'd  ye  steal 

your  neighbour's  tub?'  206. 
Honesty  discUred   the   best  policy, 

whyf  2& 
Honevman's,  Mrs.,  answer  to  Henry 

ErsUne's  impromptu  lines,  826. 
'  Hoot  I  Jabbering  bodies,  wha  could 

understan'  themT'  108. 
'  Horse  the  length  of  Highgate,'  201. 
Hospitals,  changes  in,  12. 
Hot  day,  cool  remark  on,  29. 
'  Hont,  that  is  a  kiml  o'  a  feel.'  4. 
Hume,  David,  refiLseil  Msiiitance  ex- 
cept on  conditions,  96. 
Hume,  Mrs.,  'Too  poor,'  19. 
Humour  of  Scotch  latiijuage,  169, 
Humour,  Scottish,  described  in  An- 
nals of  the  ParUh,  245. 
Humour,  Scottish,  description  of,  169 
Hymns  ancient  and  modem,  51. 

'  I  niDNA  ken  ye  were  i'  the  touu,'  172. 

Idiot  boy  and  penurious  uncle,  295. 

Idiot  boy,  pathetic  story  of  one  re- 
ceiving cniiimunion,  294. 

Idiot  In  Lauder,  cheating  the  secederii. 
289. 

Idiot  in  Peebles  church,  2S4. 

Idiot,  musical  one  at  Stirling,  appro- 
priate tune,  2.12. 

Idiot  of  Lauder,  and  Lord  Lauder- 
dale's steward,  290. 

Idiot,  (Mithetie  complaint  of,  reganliiii; 
bubbly  Jock,  284. 

Idiot,  why  not  asleep  In  church,  281. 

Idiots,  Act  of  Parliament  concemiu;i, 
288. 

Idioi^n,  fomlnessforattendingfUncrala, 

Mints,  parish,  oftor  very  shrewd,  280. 

'  I  dnive  ye  to  your  maniage,  aii-1  I 

shall  stay  to  drive  yu  to  your  budaL 

isa 
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If  iiwre'a  an  n  toxt  In  «'  the  Bible, 

ftutt  creetv's  aye  mira  to  t«k  it,'  84. 
'  If  yon  dinna  Icen  wlian  ye've  a  gnde 

nHrrant,  I  Icen  whan  I've  a  gude 

place,'  130. 
'  1  hae  cniat'n  my  coat  and  waistcoat, 

and  fUth  I  dinna  lien  how  lang  I 

can  thol«  my  breelu,'  138. 
'  I  Jnit  fan'  a  duo  in  the  rtid  o'  my 

plate,'  128. 
'  1 11  hang  ye  a'  at  the  price,'  278. 
'  I  maun  hae  a  lume  tuat'll  hand  in,' 

258. 
'  I'm  nnco  ynnkte  tn  hear  a  bland  o* 

your  gab,"  170. 
Inch-byre  banes,  262. 
■  Indeed,  air.  I  wish  I  wnr,'  S8S. 
India,  8t  Andrew's  day  kept  in,  by 

Scotchmen,  18. 
I  never  big  dykes  till  the  tenants 

complain,'  271. 
Innes,  Jock,  remark  niwn  hats  and 

heads,  267. 
Innkeeper's   bill,   reason   for    being 

moderate,  274. 
tntemhanse  of  words  between  minister 

and  flock  in  church,  342. 
Intercourse  between  classes  changed, 

I.S7. 
'  I  soopit  the  pn'pit,'  128. 
It's  a  peety  but  ye  had  been  in  Para- 
dise, and  there  micht  na  hae  been 

ony  faa','  19. 
'It's   no  the  day  to  be  spcerin  sic 

things,'  72. 
•I've  a  coo  noo,'335. 
'  I  was  just  stan'ing  till  the  kirk  had 

skailed,'  17. 
'  I  was  not  juist  sae  sune  doited  as 

some  o'  your  Lordships,'  148. 
'I  WDuldna  gie  my  single  life  for  a' 

the  double  anes  I  ever  saw,'  136. 

Jacobite  feeling,  97,  98. 

Jacobite  lady,  renRon  for  not  rising 
from  her  cliair,  199. 

Jacobite  toostx,  100. 

Jnpobite's  prayer  for  the  King,  99. 

Jamie  Layal,  old  ser^-ant,  anecdotes 
of,  132. 

Jeems  Uobson,  ye  are  sleepin',  80. 

'  Jemmy,  you  are  drunk,'  263 

Jock,  daft,  attending  funeral  at  Wig- 
town, 287. 

Jock  Grey,  supposed  original  of  David 
Gellatley,  285. 

Jock  Wabater,  '  dcil  gaes  ower,  a  pro- 
verb, 231. 

John  Brown,  burgher  minister,  and  an 
'  aold  wifie,'  89. 


John,  eeoentrto  Mrrant,  aneedote*  << 

141. 

Johnstone,  Hiss,  of  Westerhall,  sperW 

men  of  fins  old  8coti-it  lady,  187, 

188. 
JohuHtone,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Leith,  and  old 

woman,  on  the  decrees  of  God,  83. 
Johnstone,  Kev.  Mr.,  of  Monqahittsr, 

and  trnvelling  piper,  2i>7. 
Judges,  Buottish,  former  pecoliaritiea 

as  a  type,  145. 
Judges,  iScottish,  in  Kar'i  Portnlts, 

146. 

Kail,  eurinns  nso  of  word,  206. 

Karnes,  I>ord,  a  keen  agrienlturist, 
157. 

Karnes,  Lord,  his  Joke  with  Lord 
Monboddo,  152. 

'  Kaming  tier  husliand's  head,'  312. 

Kay's  I'ortmitR,  157. 

Keith,  Mrs.,  of  Ravelston,  her  remark 
to  Sir  W.  Scott  on  old  books,  352. 

Kilspiudie,  IMri  of,  and  Tannachy 
Tullorh.  241. 

Kindly  feelings  between  minister  and 
people,  69. 

Kirkyard  crack,  137. 

Kirkyanl  crack  superseded  by  news- 
papers, 137. 

Ladiks  of  Montrose,  anecdotes  of,  28. 

Lft<!ii-s,  old,  of  Montrose,  28. 

Laily,  ol<l  maiden,  of  .Montrose,  reason 
for  not  subscribing  to  volunteer 
fund,  197. 

lM<ly,  old,  of  Montrose,  objeotlons  to 
steam  vessels,  and  gas,  and  water- 
carts,  106. 

Ijidy,  old  Scotch,  remark  on  loss  of 
her  box,  197. 

I.iaily,  Scottish,  Lord  Cockbum's  ac- 
efluTit  of,  193. 

Ln^ly's,  oM,  answer  to  her  doctor,  194. 

Lairil,  parsimonious,  and  fool,  29i. 

I^Aird,  parvimonious,  and  ]iiate  at 
church-door,  297. 

Liird,  reason  agninst  taking  his  son 
nto  the  world,  267. 

I*ilrd  reproaches  his  brother  for  not 
Ukiiig  a  wife,  334. 

Laird,  saving,  picking  up  a  farthing, 
263. 

Laird,-Seottish,  delighted  that  Christ- 
mas had  run  away,  261. 

Lamb,  Charles,  saw  no  wit  in  Scotch 
people,  244. 

Land,  (lilTercnces  of,  in  produce,  26«. 

'  Lass  wi'  the  braw  plaid,  mind  thi 
pair,'  71. 
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UnJamr  "nd  ealomj,'  J7T. 
UuOMdaU,  Duke  of,  aiid  WlUUnuron 

th«  hoBtiinan,  ITS. 
Uudwitala,  Ewi  of  wclp.  of  hU  d«ft 

•on  to  diaIm  him  sImd,  8J7. 
UupmceWrk,  cbMig*  tii,  li 
I^oruiMUrk   dMcribait  In  ityla  of 

Thomu  the  Runner.  150.       ' 

.  and  the  etodent,  801. 

Leein'  Olbbie,  0. 

I-wjIta,  Rer.  Mr.,  and  the  amnggler. 

'^  '^.''•Jr'  DoMld,  man,  for  ahe'e 
drank,'  1T7. 

Let  the  litUe  ana  gang  to  pray,  but 

Ont  the  big  ane  maun  tak'  an  oar,' 

^**??'.!?'**    ScotU'h   MtUer   in 

Canada,  B7. 
Linty  offered  aa  fee  for  baptlim,  37. 
Li«t<m.  Sir  Robert,  and  Scotchmen 

at  Oonataatittople,  178. 
Ix)ch,    Davie,    the    carrier,    at    hU 

mother**  deathbed,  MS. 
Lopkhart,  Dr. ,  of  Olaago w,  and  hia  ion 

John,  86. 
1-<W>,  Laird  of,  apeech  at  meeting  of 

iieritora,  871. 

'^r?.**  tiMUlUt,  a'  the  bnnkera  are 
'tt  I   SM. 

'  Lord  pity  the  cblel  that'a  chained  to 

oor  DaTle,*  184 
Lord'f  prayer,  John  Skinner'a  reaaon 

for  ita  repetition,  Ses. 
Lothian,  Lord,  in  indjit.  St  Andrew'* 

day.  18. 
Lothian,  M arqula  of,  and  old  counteaa 

at  table,  329. 
Lothian,  Marqnia  of,  and  irorkmen. 
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Macnab,  Taiid  of,  hia  borne  end  v»w^ 

*^ii  W»:  *"^  •»*0"P«>«»  "Oom. 

*••»••*»«»•  Of  Waiter  Anatruther. 

and  eTil^oen.  807.  ' 

Malr  0'  your  aillerand  lea*  o'  yoat 

^  mainnera,  my  LMly  Betty,'  SM. 

ij**  hreeka  were  made  oot  o'  the 

auld  cartaina '  JM. 

•  Man.  ye're  akailing  a'  the  water.'  197 

»*"|rtage  ia  a  bleeatng  to  a  faw.  a 

U°~y^2v'81."'"«~*''"'^^- 
Marriaae,  oldminiater'a  addreaaon,  81 
l^w?y 'wr*  '*°'y*»«-P'"«  "WW 

*'io3:    •  "*  *"*•  '^'^  *•'  ^■'«'•• 

'^h'ciatr^m'^'"*"  "•"«'«••• 


M'CCBBIN,    Scotch    minister,    witty 
anawer  to  Lord  Braxneld,  15<t. 

jl 'Knight.  Dr.,  'dry  eneuch  in   the 
pulpit.'  810. 

M'Knigbt,  Dr..  folk  tired  of  hia  ler. 
mon,  312. 

M 'Knight  and  Heniy.  twa  toom  klrka. 
311. 

M'Knlgfat.  Dr. ,  remark  on  hia  harmony 
of  the  four  goapela,  31L 

Macleod,  Rev.  Dr.  Norman,  and  High- 
land boatman,  21. 

Macleod,  Rev.  Dr.  Xomian,  and  re- 
Tivali,  SO. 

.Macleod,  Rer.  Dr.  Nonnan,  anecdote 
of  an  Aoatralian  told  by,  18. 

M'Lymiint,  John,  the  idiot,  inee<ti>t«i 
01'.  260,  281 


•Me.  and  Pitt,  and  PItfour,'  144. 
M«MM.  Rer.  W.  of  Kinnelt  80. 
™?.'«S'^  y«  »*k  the  clock  wf 

•Mending  the  waya  of  Bathgate,'  801. 
Mice  conanmed  niii,i.<ter'elSnnin,  36. 
Middena,  example  of  attachment  to, 

MUltaiy  rank  attached  to  ladlee,  845. 
Mlllgan,  Dr.,  anawer  to  a  tired  cleiw 

man,  272.  "' 

Milton  quoted,  29. 
Mlniater  and  rhubarb  tart,  261. 
Minlater,  anecdote  of  little   boT  »\ 

ichool,  812.  ' 

Mlniater  aaking  who  wm  head  of  the 

bouae,  31 7. 
Mlniater  called  to  a  new  Hying,  198. 
Xiniater,  conrersation  with  Janet  bla 

pariahionor,  264. 
Mfnlater  in  the  north  on  long  aermona. 

^SM*"  '*"''*  t>*rking  in  church. 

*"l'"'"  Pijwhlng  on  the  wateMid* 

attacked  by  anu,  814. 
Jliniater     publicly     cenauring     hi* 

daughter.  79.  " 

MinUUr  reading  his  sermon,  801. 
Minister  returning  thanka  for  gowi 

barveat,  319. 
Minister,  Scottish,  advice  to  yoana 

preacher*.  302. 
Minister,  Soottish,  remark  to  a  young 

man,  who  pulled  cards  out  of  hi* 

l<ockat  iu  cliunb.  'Hi, 
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If  ialsUr,  ttaptd,  tdneaUon  anU  pUc- 

lii«,ft8. 
Miniater,  with '  gnat  power  of  watUr,' 

304. 

Mlniatar,   yoniig,  apology   for  good 

appetite  after  prMchlng,  305. 
MinUter'a  man,  acooant  of,  807. 
Hijiiater'i    man,    erltlcitroa   of   hii 

maater'a  aermon,  SOT. 
Miniatan,  Soottiah,  a  typ*  of  Scottlab 

obaraeter,  61 
Miniater  aandlnt  for  bia  aermon  in 

pulpit,  SI. 
Miniitrelaj  of  Bcottiah   Border,  Sir 

Walter  Scott  Just  In  time  to  iave,  11. 
MIm  .Miller  (Counteaa  of  Mar)  and 

Hcottiali  MiniBter,  8;. 
'MUa  8— 'icomplimentH,  and  ahedee'd 

laat  nlcht  at  aicht  o'clock,'  143. 
Mnnboddo,  Lord,  aiiecdote  in  Court  of 

King'a  Bench,  IBS. 
Monboddo,  Lord,  theory  of  primitive 

men  having  tails.  15'.!. 
Monboddo,  Lord,  though  a  Judge,  did 

not  ait  on  the  bench,  153. 
Monboddo,  Lord,  vialt  at  Oxford,  162. 
Money,  love  of,  diacuaaion  on,  34. 
Montroae  bailie's  tldat  son,  198. 
Uontroae,  description  of,  by  an  Aber- 

'le<m  lady,  214. 
Uontroae  lady's  idea  of  man,  192. 
Monttoae  old  ladiea,  38. 
Uontroae,  provoat  of,   conversation 

with  an  old  maid,  190. 
'  Mony  a  ane  haa  complained  o'  tKat 

hole,"  347. 
MuUton,  Jock,  idiot,  and  a  penurioua 

Laird.  391. 
Uonrimmon  Moor,  no  choice  of  wigs 

on,  269. 
Murray,  Mrs.,  and  the  salt  spoon,  132 
'  My  mou's  as  big  for  puddin  as  it  is 

for  kail.'  251. 
!<fytti1imti"n\    by   Miss   Clementina 

tttifling  Oraham,  177. 

Na,   difllBTent  modifleationa  of   the 

word,  181. 
'  Na,  na,  he'a  no  Just  deep,  but  he's 

dnjmly,'  174. 
'  Ka,  na,  ye'll  aiblina  bite  me,'  17S. 
'  Neebour,  tvad  ye  sit  a  bit  vaM  t '  179. 
Nelson,  Lord,  explanation  of  his  urder, 

•J76. 
Niohnl,  an  old  aervant  of  Forfarshire, 

136. 
'No  anither  drap,  neither   het  nor 

caold,  123. 
Nobleman,  half-witted,  in  Canoogate 

iail.  y.i 


Nobleman,    mad   fleottiah,  eantioiii 

anawer  of,  398. 
'Noo,  MiUor,  TO  may  tak  onr  live", 

but  yell  no  tak  our  mtddena,'  170 
Nuckle,  Watty,  betharal,  opinion,  80.' 

'  On,  Charlie  Brown,  what  gan  va  ha* 

sic  lang  steps  to  your  fntU  floor? ' 

368 
'Od,  ft«end,  ye  haa  bad  a  lang  apell 

ont  atn'  I  left.'  17. 
'Od,  ye're  a  lang  lad;  God  gia  r* 

grace,'  189. 
Old  lady  apeaking  of  her  own  death, 

193. 

Old  aannons,  preaching  of,  81. 

Old  woman,  remarks  of,  on  the  Qa» 
fulneas  of  money,  24. 

'  On  the  contrary,  sir,'  248. 

'  Ony  dog  inlcht  noon  become  a  grey- 
hound by  stopping  here,'  348. 

'  Oor  Jean  thinks  a  man  perfect  salva- 
Uon,'  193. 

'  Oor  .lohn  swears  awfu','  69. 

Organ,  mark  of  distinction,  81. 

Organa  becoming  mure  common,  60. 

'  On,  there's  Jist  me  and  an<(k«r  laaa. 
34. 

Papeks  in  pnlpit,  819. 

Paradise  and  Wesleyan  minister,  19. 

I'arishioner,  coolness  uf,  when  made 
an  elder  of  the  kirk,  336. 

Paul,  Dr.,  his  anecdotes  of  idiots,  281. 

Paul,  Saumlers,  of  Banchory,  faraoat 
for  drinking,  103. 

Perth,  Lady,  remark  to  a  Frenchman 
on  French  cookery,  188. 

Penurious  laird  and  Fife  elder,  297. 

Pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkneas-i 
What  U  it?  84. 

Phraseology,  Scottish,  an  example  of 
pure,  813. 

Phraseology,  Scottish,  force  of,  38. 

Piccadilly,  IB. 

Pig,  great  broon,  203. 

Pig,  Bcotch  minif  ter'a  account  of  eat- 
mg  one,  90. 

Plnkiebum.  faithful  servant  at,  189. 

Piper  and  the  elder,  36. 

Piper  and  the  wolves,  28. 

i'liigging,  an  o<iious  practice,  136. 

Poetry,  Scottish,  becoming  lec3  popu- 
lar, 40. 

Poetry  in  Scottiah  dialect,  list  of,  41 

Poikemmet,  Lord,  account  of  his  Judi- 
cial preparations,  140. 

Poikemmet,  Lord,  his  account  of  kill- 
ing a  calf,  14«. 

Pompons  ni<n'!«f ^r  and  the  angUT,  318 
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Pooy  of  Prtc  Kirk  nilnlrtar  miming 

ntr  to  glebe,  ;il. 
Poule,  Or,  hi*  pmttent'i  death  Mn- 

iioanced  143. 
•  Pxwmy,  grlppit  a  chiel  for,'  181 
Pruyen  before  battle,  198. 
Pn«oli«r,  a  bombaitie,  reprore*!  aatiri- 

caUr,  386. 
Preacher,  Scottish,  and  hit  mnall  bed- 

romn  at  manw  where  he  vltlted. 

319. 
Preachar,  testimony  to  a  f^ood,  81& 
PrBaohing  old  sermons,  81 . 
Precentor  reading  aingle  line  of  psafan, 

SO. 
Predestination,  answer  of  minister 

about,  30. 
Priest  Oordon,  genuine  Aberdunian 

si>ecimen  of,  90. 
Priest  Matheifon,  91. 
Professor,  a  rererend,  his  answer  to 

a  lawyer,  822. 
Vronunciatlon,  Scottish,  varieties  of, 

m.'ilce  four  different  meanings,  200. 
Property  qualiUcation,  388. 
Pnipliets'  chalmer  (the  minor),  320. 
Pr<>|irietors,two,  meeting  of, described 

by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  241. 
Proverbial  expressions,  examples  of 

some  very  pithy.  227-239. 
Proverbial  Philosophy  of  Scotland,  hy 

WUliam  Stirling  of  Kclr,  M.P.,  21». 
P'overb,  Scottish,  applicstion  of,  by 

a  Miintiter  in  a  storm,  229. 
Pi  "verb,  Scottish,  expressed  by  Lorfl 

Byron,  234. 
Proverbs  becoming  r««»ini»e«nc«f,  218, 

240. 
Proverbs,  immense  collection  of,  by 

Ferf^sson,  218,  220. 
Proverbs,  Scotch,  some  sriectally  ap- 
plicable to  thn  Deil,  220^231. 
Proverbs,  Scotland  famous  for.  219. 
Proverbs,   Scottish,   All;ui    Hnmsay's 

dedication  of,  22.'),  220. 
Provcriw,   Hr-ottish,  Andrew  IleiMi.r- 

Bon,  219,  226. 
Proverbs,  Scottish,  collections  of,  21 R, 

219. 
Proverbs,  Scottish,  collection  of,  by 

Allan  Itamssy,  22.5. 
i'roveriis,  Scottish,  Kelly's  collection, 

218,  319. 
Proverbs,    Scottish,    much   used    in 

former  times,  219. 
Proverbs,  Scottish,  pretty  applicstii  n 

of,  228. 
Proverl)s,  Scottish,  specimens  of,  in 

language  almost  obsolete,  222,  -.223. 
Providence.  21. 


ProTldanes,  raMalu  nf.  In  m^H  '« 

balms,  8«a. 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  In  the  House  oi 

Ix>rds  in  17^0,  201. 
Psalmody,  HcotUsh,  48. 
Psalmody.  Scottish,  improvement  of. 

50. 

Pure  langnags  of  Scotland  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  provincial  dialect, 


'  RaiMBirr  flt,'  89. 

Ramsay,  AUan,  dedication  of  his  pro- 

verbs  in  prose,  226. 
Runsav,  Sir  George,  of  Banff,  and  the 

Laird  of  Corb,  259. 
Ramsav,    two    Misses,    of  fialmain, 

anecdotes  of,  194,  195. 

•  Jtax  me  a  spaul  o"  that  bubbly  Jock, 

Reason   given    by  an   old   man   for 

niarryinif  »  young  woman,  248. 
Recess  Studies,  12. 
Kedd,  pigeon  found  among,  126, 
Ueligion,  two  great  changes  in  Ideas 

of,  63. 
KelJKioiis  feelings  snd  religious  ol). 

servances,  66,  94. 
'Remember  Mr.  Tamson  ;  no  him  nt 

the  Green,  but  oor  ain  Mr.  Tamson 

300. 
'  Reminiscences '  capable  of  a  practical 

application,  273. 
'  Reminiscences '   have   called    forth 

communications  from  others,  9,  K 
'Keminiscencfis'  includes  stories  oif 

wit  or  humour,  243. 

*  Reminiscences,'  ol^ject  and  purpose 

of,  36. 
'  Keiiiiiiiscences,'  recall  pleasant  asso- 
ciations, 8. 
'  Kii'in'  the  ribs,'  173. 
Road,     IIif;lilnnd,    hiunorously    <le 

sfribed,  24i;. 
K  .bble  A'Tliing,  .101. 
Lobby,  u  young  dandy,  and  his  ol,! 

mint,  193. 
Hobertjion,   Priiiripal,  advice  to,  bj 

Scotch  minister.  10.5. 
Robison,  Jlrs.,  answer  to  gentlunwm 

comiiiR  to  iliniier,  194. 
Rockville.    Lonl,  character  of,   as  s 

Judge.  154. 
Rockviiie,  Ijonl,  description  if  street, 

when  li]>-^\.  154. 

Ruling  eldip.s  answer  to  Jokes  of  thret 

youne  men.  266. 
Rutherfurd.    Lord,  and   the   Bonal} 

ahsyheid.  TO. 
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lABMfB-DAT,     mi     nddlB(     np 
dnmn,  74. 

8ablMtli-<Ur,  aggi  onght  not  to  lx»  Uu 
an,  74. 

8abbath-d«]r  known  by  a  hu«,  74. 

Sabbath  dajr,  «h«r«  children  go  who 
pUy  marblea  on.  Si. 

teobath  deMcntlon,  geologiat  In  the 
Highlands,  72. 

Sabbath  deMcmUon.   stopping  th« 
Jaek  for,  73. 

SuidT,  ftna  specimen  of  old  sarrant. 
IW. 

•  Say  am',  sir ;  we're  a'  sltttn'  to  cheat 
the  dowgs,'  88. 

Scotchman,  notion  of  things  In  Lon- 
don, 16. 

Scotchman  of  the  old  whool,  Judg- 
nieiit  of,  upon  an  £Dt;li«lunan,  279. 

Scotchman  on  losing  liia  wife  and  cow, 
816. 

Scotch  minister  and  his  diary  regard- 
ing qtiorruls  with  wife,  313. 

Scott,  Dr.,  minister  of  Carluke,  374. 

Scott,  Dr.,  ou  his pariahiouers dancing, 
374. 

Scott,  Iter.  Robert,  his  idea  of  Nel- 
son's order,  278. 

Scott,  Bev.  B.,  of  Cranwell,  anecdote 
of  young  carpenter,  139. 

Scott,  Hlr  Walter,  and  the  bhuksmith 
on  the  battle  of  Flodden,  277. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  did  not  write  poetry 
in  Scottish  dialect.  40. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  hU  story  of  sale  of 
antiques.  183. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  hU  utoty  of  two 
relatives  who  Joined  the  mtender. 

18X 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Just  in  time  to  save 

Minstrelsy  of  the  UorJer.  11. 
Scotland,  past  and  present,  854. 
Hcoitlclsms,  exptesBive.  pointed,  and 

pithy,  181,  182. 
Beottifiums,  remarks  on,  by  Sir  .Tu!»i. 

Sinolair  and  l>r.  Ueattie,  20. 
Scottish  ar'-liitect  on  English  leases, 

23. 
Scottish  boy  cleverness.  253,  254. 
Scottish  conviviality,  old,  101. 
Scottish  cookery,  345. 
Scottish  dialect,  difference   between 

.\lx>r<ltien  anil  Southern  Scotch,  217. 
Scottish  dialect,  reference  of,  to  £Dg- 

U^ih,  186. 
Scottiiih  dialect,  specimens  of,  178, 

179. 
ScottUh   economy,  specimen   of,    in 

London,  180. 
SrottUti  eiders  and  ministers,  anec- 

dotea  of,  71. 


Boottiab    eiprtasloM,    esamplas    of 

peculiar  applications,  SOS-SM. 
Boottish  eipteasiona,  illustrated  by  a 
letter  to  a  voong  married  Udy  from 
an  old  aunt,  307-109. 
Scottish  gentleman  in  London,  1& 
Scottish   humour  and  Scottish  wit 

109. 
Scottish  humour,  specimen  of,  tai  s 

(Ve  hus,  340. 
Scottish  minstrelsy,  IL 
Scottish  music,  charm  of,  41. 
Scottish  peasantry,  character  of,  70. 
Scottish  peaaantor,  religious  ftellngs 

of,  70. 
Scottish  peasantry,  religiooi  feelings 

of,  changed,  65. 
Scottish  phraseology,  articles  on,  In 

Blackwood.  38. 
Scottish  psaim-tanes,  some  written  by 

operatives,  49. 
Scottish  shepherd  and  L^rd  Cockbnm, 

71. 
Scottish  shepherd  and  Lord  Rather 

fard,  70. 
Scottish  songs,  collections  of,  40,  47. 
Scottish  stories  of  wit  and  humour 

243. 
Scottish  verses,  charm  of,  41. 
Scottish  words  of  French  derivation, 

848,  849. 
SeoUUkntts  of  the  national  hnmonr 

340. 
Seoeder,  an  old,  would  not  enter  parixL 

chore);.  301. 
Secession  Church,  professor  in,  to  a 

young  student,  301. 
Sedan  diaira,  170. 
Sermon  consumed  by  mice,  30. 
Sermons,  change  of  character  of,  84. 
Servant  and  dog    Pickle  at   Tester, 

134-6. 
Servant,  answer  of,  to  hlx  irascible 

master,  128. 
Servant,  answer  of,  when  toM  to  go, 

12"J. 
Servant  and  I»rd  Lothian,  U4. 
Servant,  Mrs.  Murray,  and  the  spoon, 

132. 
Servant  of  Mrs.  Ferguson  of  Pitfour. 

143. 
Servant  of  Mrs.  Fuilerton  of  Montnise, 

143. 
Servant,  old,  reason  fo-.  >l    aj  as  ha 

liked,  141. 
Servant  praying  for  l:e-  .ii;   ister,  300. 
Sei-vant  ta-xed  wiUi  Iwiu,;  drunk,  hit 

answer,  20:i. 
Servants,  domestic  Scottish,  127. 
'She  juist  felled  hersel  at  Craigu  *\ 
straeberries  aui  'ream,'  IKS. 
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'8h«^  bonaler    thu  ikafli  bttUr,' 
'Hh  Witt  be  ut^i  (u«  •  J  oloM  mjr  md,' 

WnC  R^v.  Mr.,  and  MMmbMr  of  hla 

choiiii  who  had  left  him,  818. 
8btm,   Uev.    Mr,  on  Dartd  Mying 

'All  >naii  ara  llMS.' Sll 
8^nt.       bad  on*,  oompllmantad  on 

■uooaaa,  STO. 
Biddona,  Mra.,   napaetad   by  Bdia> 

bunth  elergy,  W. 
tMiljr,  cuHoun  uaa  of  th«  worl,  S04. 
Btnglog  binli,  abaanca  of,  in  Air^riea, 

8tni,  Aberdeen  mother  proud  of,  215. 
•bir,  b<th}i  I'll  coma  fartW,'  Ml. 
'Bit  in  .1  box  drawn  by  brutea,'  1S3. 
Birlnnar,   Btihop,  ana  Aberdaas  old 

coapla,  31. 
Ikian(>r,  J(4ui,  Ja'  obitlara  of,  4S. 
Bklttiiar,    Joui,    uf    LanitRida,    hit 

daflnoa  of  prayer-book.  -MO 
■lUnnar,  Rev.  John,  author  of  leveral 

Soottiah  aongi,  42. 
Bliinner,    IUt.    John,    Unaa   un   hi* 

grk.udiK>n  '<'avtn(  Montroae,  4S. 
8kinn«r,  R«v.  John,  paaaiag  u>  Anti- 

burihar  chxpal,  45. 
Blaapuig  In  ehurob,  M. 
Blaeplag  in  ehureh,  and  anntBnf.  819. 
Blockln'o.  nerar,  aptdogjr  for  drinking, 

801. 
Bmlth,  Adun.  nwrkad  aa  moat  eccen- 
tric, 84«. 
Smith,  Bydaajr,  opialonof  Boottiah 

wit.  248. 
Bmuggler,  eaae  of  ona  in  church,  300. 
•yuvck  the  door,' 21T. 
BnulT-box  handed  ronnd  in  churcbaa, 

34.S. 
Fnutr,  granil  aeeommeialion  for,  I'2A. 
HnulT,  pu'|>it  xooplt  for,  120. 
BnnlT  pat  iutu  tiii>  sermon,  319. 
Bnnff  Ulcing.  124. 
Soldier,  an  uKl,  of  the  42d.  cautious 

about  the  name  ofOrahaM,  838. 
'  Some  fowk  like  parritch,  and  aonie 

like  paddoukn.'  188. 
*  Soma  Btronu  o'  the  aaple,'  251. 
Sunga,  driukiDi;.  117. 
SoTere'gn,  when  new,  a  curtoaity.  330. 
Speat  0  praying  and  ipeat  o'  drinkiug, 

257. 
Spair,  daft  Will,  and  Earl  of  Eglinton, 

286,280. 
Speir,  daft  WiU,  answer  to  master 

about  bl8  dinuer.  280. 
Bpinstar,  elderly,  an:h  Mply  to,  by  a 

younger  member,  191 


SUpand,  minlater'a, 

Ita  bcias  lam,  tN. 
Btirlinf  of  Kelr,  avidenea  la  AtToor 

of,  by  the  mUlar  of  Kair,  Oft 
SUrliagof  Kair,  lacturo  on  prorartia, 

227. 
Btn'von,  wife's  dealrv  to  ba  bariad  in, 

Stri-.i,  answer  upon,  by  a  maatar, 

2';. 
Stewart,  Rar.  Patrick,  aennon  eon- 

aumea  by  mice,  80. 
Stonn  reniored  out  uf  the  way,  VS. 
8to<il,  a  threa-leggad,  thrown  at  hus- 
band by  wife,  812. 
Stout  lady,  remark  of,  21 
Stranraer,  old  ladiaa  on  tba  Britisk 

Tictories  orar  tlte  French,  198. 
Sunday  sometimes  Included  in  8atur> 

day'a  drinking  party,  118. 
Suppara  onoa  pr«?alent  in  Seotland. 

118. 
Sntharland,  Colonel  Sandy,  hia  dia- 

Uka  to  the  F<r«neh.  830. 
Swearing  by  J  jiinl  of  Finsean,  59. 
Swearing  by  Perth  writer,  58. 
Swearing  common  in  Scotland   for 

nierly,  58,  59. 
Swina,  dlalika  uf,  in  Scotland,  94. 
Swinophobia,  laasons  for,  95. 
Smith,  Sydney,  remarks  of,  on  mtn 

not  at  ohoiob,  57. 

Itiiom,  apology  for  hli  dotbaa  ni>i 

nttlag,S8& 
'  Take  out  that  dog ;  he'd  wauken  a 

Glasgow  magistrate,'  809. 
Taylor.  Mr.,  of  London,  daaeription 

of  hi*  theatre  by  liia  father  from 

Aberdeun,  213. 
Term-time  offwislve  to  Scottish  luirds, 

261. 
Texts,  reiiiurks  utKin,  84. 
'  That'a  a  lee,  Jemmie,'  157. 
Theatre,  clergy  used  to  attend,  in  1784, 

91 
Theatre,  elerlctl  non-attendauce,  U.i. 
'The  breet's  stannln'  i'  the  peel  wl 

lua.'  2I&. 
'  The  dell  a  ane  sUail  pray  (or  fMm  ou 

my  plaid,'  99. 
The  fool  and  the  miller,  290. 
'  The  man  .-eads,'  333. 
'  Them  'at  drink  by  tliemxells  ina) 
Just  flsh  by  thenisoUs,'  131. 
'  There'll  be  a  walth  o'  images  there, 

60. 
'  There's  Kinuaird  greetiu'  aa  if  thcri 

was  iiae  a  sauiit  on  earth  but  hinr 

sell  aud  the  King  o'  Kranca.'  8. 
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'  Tbar*'*  itM  «mNI  o'  wlgi  on  Munrim 

mm  Hour,'  SS& 
'Tkmtfn  uttlMr  mn  mat  mmAt,  uit 

IlKt  ean  I  for  mwUT '  lU 
'  Thvjr  n»"  pmv  tk*  ktsMa  kff  Uudr 

bniiriMafort  I  Jotala  tlukt  prayvr,' 

f9. 
'Tkay  ntftbar  Mid  1m  aor  bum,'  IM. 
•Thirdly  ud   luUy'  r«ll  ovw  tb« 

pulpit  itelr^  SSI 
ThomwHi,  ThomM,  dMoribad  la  Ab«r> 

dMB  diiUwt,  SIS. 
ThomaoB,  two  of  tht  naiM  prajtd  for, 

soo. 

Thrift,  ouBplM  of,  Ib  mcdidiw,  SST. 
TtbM*.  Mocatrle   Mrrant,  uiMdot* 

of.  141. 
Tl|«r  ud  akate.  ttorlM  of,  34. 
TouU  afUr  dlimar,  US,  U7. 
Totata,  oollectinn  of,   in    th«  book 

'Tli«  OtBtlenuui't  K«w  Bottl*  Com- 

paaioB.'  117. 
ToMta  or  Mntlm«iita,  ipeelmmii  of, 

IM-Ut. 
Tourtet,  BaglUh,  Mklng  ScottUh  girt 

for  hona-llM,  V2». 
Town-CouBeU, '  profit  bnt  not  honour,' 

1991 
Tnetarlaain.  Ida*  of,   by  aa  old 

PrwbTtartan,  M. 
'  Trmral  ttam  Oaaeaia  to  Bavalation. 

aad  not  footaore,'  SSI 
TravaUar'i  atory,  traatmant  of,  S4. 
'Troth,  mem,  Uiey'ra  Juat  tha  guda- 

maa'a  rfatcf  olaaa,*  75, 
Tnlloob,  OaTid.  JacoMta  aneodota  of, 

at  prajrera,  M. 
Turkey  u%,  derUlad,  and  aenraat,  113. 
Twaaddala.  Lord,  and  dog  Plokla,  134. 

Unbbubvbb    daaoiibad    by  Bootch 
lady,  188. 

ViKw  of  thinga,  Soottlah  OMttar  of 

fact,  348. 
Vomit,  if  not  atrong  eaough,  to  be 

returned,  337. 

WAaaiNO  dlabaa  on  tha  Sabbath  day, 

18. 
Wavrrley.  old  lady  dlacovering  the 

aatlior  of.  370. 


Waverley  qaatad,  n7. 

Webatar,  Ba«.  Dr.,  a  Ive-battle  maa, 

131 
'  Weal  then,  nelet  time  they  aall  gat 

IMM  Ma,'  US. 
'  Well  etop  BOW,  batraa :  I'm  ao  catar- 

tnanetl,'  SS. 
'We  never  abaolva  NU  it/lir  Urti 

mvtral  npptaramtm,'  ISSi 
Weat,  going,  rUUcnloua  appUoation  of 

ITS. 
'Wha'  are  ttaa  twa  U4iU  leeKaf 

bodiaal'SOS. 
'What  a  nlaht  for  ma  to  ba  fleeia 

through  tha  air,'  188. 
What  aile  ya  at  her  wl'  tha  graaa 


gownf  138. 
'What  I 


gais  tha  lalrd  of  Oaraka>ldea 

look  iaa  Kaih  t'  134. 
'  What  U  tha  chief  end  of  man?'  86. 
'  Whan  ye  get  eheaaga  for  a  aazpaaoa 

hara,  It'a  aoon  alipplt  awa,'  180. 
WhUky,  limited  blame  of,  71 
'  Whlted  nepulehrea,'  applied  to  oleigy 

In  anri'llaea,  InTameaa.  31 
Wife,  cool  opinion  of,  by  hoaband,  S&. 
Wife,  rebuke  of,  by  miniiter,  8u. 
Wife  taken  by  her  huaband  tu  liaa- 

chory,  381 
Wig  of  pcofeaaor  In  Saceaalon  Church 

301. 
Willianiaon  tha  huntaman  and  Uuka 

of  Lauderdale,  377. 
'  Will  ya  tak  your  haddoek  wt'  ua  tha 

day  f  305. 
Wilaon,  Bcottiah  voealiat,  modeaty  of, 

101. 
Wind,  Scotch  miniiter'i  prayer  for,  78. 
Wolvea  and  the  piper,  31 
Wool,  modlflcationa  of,  181. 

'  Te  a'  apeak  aaa  gtnUil  now  that   I 

dinna  ken  wha'a  Scotch,'  184. 
Teddle,  daft,  remark  on  a  club-foot, 

204. 
'  Te  ahottld  bae  iteekit  your  neive  upo' 

that,'S41. 
*  Te'va  been  tang  Cook,  Cooking  them, 

bnt  ye're  diahed  them  at  last,'  'J99. 
Toung  man  and  card*  in  church.  813 
'  Tour      hoHpltality     bordvni     uuui 

brutality,'  101 


